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CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH     IS    PRELIMINARY   AND   TO   VERY 
LITTLE   PURPOSE. 

[The  first  chapter  is  omitted  because  it 
is  prelinunary  and  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  Author.] 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  JOHN  HOULDWORTHY 
GIVES  A  DINNER  TO  A  FEW  TWID- 
DLERS. 

The  Wouter  Van  Twiller  Club,  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  County  and 
City  of  New  York,  to  give  the  full  name 
as  it  appeared  in  the  act  of  incorporation, 
occupied  a  building  on  Broadway  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write.  A  great,  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  doughty  Dutch 
governor  took  up  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
end  of  the  libraiy,  —  a  i^leasant  room 
enough,  but  frequented  only  by  a  few 
old  fellows,  because  it  was  the  only  place 
in  the  house  where  the  rules  forbade 
smoking.  The  library  was  well  ap- 
pointed, but  was  furnished  in  a  style 
rather  suggestive  of  knee-breeches  and 
pigtails, — too  old-fashioned  for  the 
tastes  of  the  young  men,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  preferred  the  fascinations 
of  the  card-rooms,  or  loved  better  to  ex- 
ercise their  biceps  in  the  billiard-rooms 
upstairs,  which  were  sure  to  be  lively, 
and  hazy  with  tobacco-smoke  at  certain 
hours,  varying  a  little  according  to  the 
season.  The  club  was  made  up  of  men 
who  had  money,  and  moved  in  good  soci- 


ety ;  and  blackballs  were  used  freely  at 
the  monthly  meetings.  It  was  computed 
by  a  man  with  a  mathematical  head,  who 
by  some  strange  freak  of  fortune  had 
been  admitted,  that  the  incomes  of  the 
ten  leading  members  were  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  Mr.  William  B.  Astor. 
This  is  open  to  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  veracity  of  figures  ;  but  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  club  num- 
bered some  heavy  men  on  its  rolls, 
although,  being  members  of  other  and 
stiU  more  exclusive  corporations,  they 
seldom  appeared,  and  so  gave  the  young 
men  the  full  swing  of  the  place. 

The  name  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  al- 
though rather  imposing  in  print,  on  a 
seal,  and  at  the  head  of  note-paper,  was 
quite  too  long  for  ordinary  use  among 
these  lazy  young  fellows;  and  so,  by  a 
very  natural  transition,  it  came  to  be 
"  Twiddler."  All  the  members,  even  to 
the  oldest  and  most  dignified,  called 
themselves,  and  were  called  by  their 
friends  outside,  "  Twiddlers."  The 
Twiddlers  were,  as  a  whole,  judges  of 
good  wine;  and  the  cellars  of  the  club 
were  well  filled.  Every  man  knew  a 
good  cigar  from  a  bad  one ;  and  the  stew- 
ard imported  the  genuine  product  of 
the  Vuelta  d'  Abajo  direct  from  Cuba. 
Men,  moderately  rich,  could  afford  to 
smoke  good  cigars  in  those  days  ;  and 
the  price  at  which  the  Twiddlers  ob- 
tained their  Cabanas  and  their  Figaros 
would  in  these  times  of  duties  and  taxes 
seem  absurdly  low.  One  consequence 
was  that  the  young  Twiddlers  smoked 
rather  more  than  was  good  for  them  ; 
and  being  in  general  sons  of  rich 
fathers,  or  having  other  ways  of  obtain- 
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ing  the  hard  cash  with  but  little  trouble 
to  themselves,  they  sp§nt  it  rather  freely 
in  the  card- rooms,  or  at  pool  in  the  bil- 
liard-room. Yet  the  "  Twiddler  "  was  a 
highly  respectable  club;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  fine  thing  to  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Houldworthy  and  his  friends 
were  seated  around  a  table  in  one  of  the 
private  rooms  of  the  "  Twiddler."  The 
table  was  a  dining-table.  It  bore  the 
most  pellucid  glass,  and  crockery  of  the 
chastest  pattern.  The  Twiddlers  under- 
stood that,  although  good  wine  needs  no 
bush,  it  must  be  drunk  from  the  purest 
crystal,  or  its  bouquet  is  impaired.  Two 
waiters  in  dress  suits,  white  cotton 
gloves,  and  irreproachable  white  neck- 
ties, busied  themselves  about  the  table, 
and  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  a 
noiseless  and  dignified  manner,  and 
altogether  exhibited  that  overwhelming 
grace  of  deportment  which  distinguishes 
those  men  who  have  served  in  good 
society. 

The  occasion  of  this  social  gathering 
can  be  explained  in  a  word.  Hould- 
worthy  had  made  an  agreement  with  his 
friend  Van  Dorp  several  years  before,  — 
when  both  men  were  younger,  —  that 
the  first  of  the  two  who  should  become 
engaged  should  forfeit  a  dinner  for  eight 
persons,  including  themselves  and  three 
friends  of  each  man.  It  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  liouldworthy  to  provide  this 
entertainment. 

Aromid  the  table  sat  these  eight  young 
gentlemen,  who,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, were  making  a  very  satisfactory 
dinner.  At  the  head  was  Mr.  John 
Houldworthy,  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
At  the  foot  of  the  table,  sat  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Canning  Rovingston,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  party,  and  had  been  for 
various  reasons  asked  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. At  the  sides  were  Mr.  William 
Fuller  Smith,  Mr.  Richard  Trumpington, 
Mr.  Henry  Eisel  Van  Dorp,  Mr.  Charles 
Young  Lush,  Mr.  Vanderdonk  Browne, 
and  Mr.  William  Peterkin.  They  were 
all  Twiddlers,  and  they  were  none  of 
them  in  evening  dress  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Twiddlers  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  whenever  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  and  a  tightly 
fitting  coat  and  waistcoat  interfere  with 
digestion.  This  was  only  a  quiet  dinner, 
without  form  or  ceremony  of  any  kind; 
yet  it  took  some  time  to  get  through  the 
courses,  and  they  went  about  it  very 
moderately,  as  became  gentlemen  of  lei- 
sure. There  had  been  sauterne  with  the 
soup,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  but  very 


little  conversation.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  feast, 
and  first  of  all  the  stomach  requires 
attention.  With  the  fish  there  was  sher- 
ry, also  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  then 
they  became  snfficiently  animated  to  talk 
of  the  prospects  of  war  ;  for  it  was  the 
month  of  January,  1861,  and  there  were 
signs  of  very  bad  weather  indeed  in  the 
horizon.  The  champagne,  which  came 
in  with  the  roast,  led  to  a  little  discus- 
sion about  the  relative  merits  of  certain 
brands  of  dry  and  sweet  wine,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  champagne  country,  and  the 
stock  of  choice  brands  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Twiddlers,  —  a  kind  of  talk,  which, 
I  believe,  has  smce  gone  out  of  fashion 
to  some  extent.  I  am  too  ignorant  of 
that  noble  art,  of  which  M.  Gastrot,  the 
c/^e/atthe  club,  was  a  master,  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  removes  and  side-dishes 
and  I  know  not  what,  which  go  to  make 
up  even  such  a  quiet  little  dinner  as  that 
of  Mr.  Houldworthy ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  there  was  game  of  some  sort  farther 
along  in  the  courses,  and  that  by  that 
time  they  had  come  to  speak  of  the  opera 
and  the  last  party.  Then  there  was  a 
little  pause  in  the  feast.  The  white 
cloth  was  removed,  claret  was  brought 
in,  and,  a  paper  of  cigarettes  and  a 
lighted  candle  also  appearing,  everybody 
treated  his  nose  to  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
smoke,  by  way  of  passing  the  time  and 
restoring  the  natural  taste  to  his  palate. 

"  Ah,  but  you  th'd  thee  the  bal  at  the 
Gwand  Opwa  in  Pawith ! ' '  said  little 
Peterkin,  who  lisped  in  a  most  exasper- 
ating manner,  to  his  neighbor  Browne. 

"Oh,  bah!"  said  Mr.  Vanderdonk 
Browne,  "I  should  say  there  was  a 
little  fun  at  masquerades  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music:  eh,  Charley?" 

"  Well,  rather,"  said  Lush,  who  was  a 
little  fellow,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  which 
already  reflected  the  bubbles  in  the  cham- 
pagne. "Perhaps  we  didn't  have  no 
end  of  fun  that  night.  Oh,  no !  I  should 
say  not.  And  perhaps  Van  didn't  —  but 
never  mind,  old  fellow,  I'm  Mumm,  as 
the  champagne  said  to  the  claret-bottle." 

"Yes,"  said  Browne.  "  And  the  best 
thing  was  about  Charley  and  old  White. 
Did  I  tell  you?  I  certainly  told  Trump- 
ington. Well,  this  was  it.  Everybody 
knows  old  White  the  tailor,  or  ought  to  ; 
for  he's  the  best  man  about  a  bill  I  ever 
met  with,  not  to  speak  of  his  fits,  which 
modesty  forbids  me  to  mention." 

"  Modesty  be  hanged,"  interrupted 
Van  Dorp. 

"  Well,  old  White  was  at  the  mas- 
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querade,  which  was  rather  mixed,  of 
course,  you  know  ;  and  the  vain  old  chap 
went  ill  a  sort  of  a  troubadour  suit,  all 
ribbons  and  things." 

"Jim  Bagth?  "  feebly  suggested 
Peterkin,  meaning  a  joke. 

"  Oh,  yes!  of  course,  Peterkin.  Well, 
WTiite,  you  must  know,  is  the  ugliest  tai- 
lor in  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wears  a  palpable  wig.  In  the  second 
place,  one  of  his  eyes  is  trying  to  look 
up  over  his  forehead,  and  see  whether  his 
hair  is  parted  right;  and  the  other  eye  is 
always  lookmg  around  the  corner  for  a 
customer.  In  the  third  j^lace,  his  nose  is 
as  red  as  Bardolph's,  and  shaped  like  a 
ruta-baga  tm-nip.  In  the  fourth  j)lace, 
his  mouth  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made 
with  a  dull  sardine-opener.  But  he's  got 
a  straight  back,  and  good  legs,  and  an 
oily  tongue  ;  and  the  old  fellow  is  as 
proud  of  his  shape  as  a  peacock.  I  said 
to  Charley,  '  I  say,  this  is  my  tailor. ' 
—  '  Whereabouts  ?  '  says  he.  So  I  point- 
ed out  old  White.  '  Irrtroduce  me,  Van,' 
says  he  :  '  tailors  are  people  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  is  my  pride  and  interest  to 
cultivate.'  So  I  took  him  up,  and  in- 
troduced him ;  and  White  made  a  bow  as 
graceful  as  —  as  old  Thingumbob,  you 
know.  What  does  Charley  do  but  burst 
out  into  a  great  laugh  that  shook  the 
Academy,  and  made  the  musicians  stop 
playing ! ' ' 

' '  Will  you  draw  it  mild  ?  ' '  interposed 
]VIr.  Lush. 

' '  '  Ho !  ho !  ho ! '  roared  Charley. 
*  By  Jove,  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life!'  and  then  a  crowd  began  to 
collect  about  him.  '  By  Jove  ! '  said 
Charley,  '  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it. 
It  is  the  most  natural  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life:  ho,  ho!'  and  by  this  time  the 
crowd  was  about  ten  deep,  with  people 
overhead  looking  down  from  the  gal- 
leries. '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  ' 
says  '\Vhite,  getting  angry.  '  Excuse  my 
smiling,'  says  Charley,  '  but  it's  great  ; 
isn't  it,  Van?  —  Where  did  you  get  it, 
Mr.  White?'  'Get  it?'  says  White, 
'  get  what  ?  '  —  '  Why,  your  mask!  '  says 
Charley.  '  Why,  dashi  it,'  says  White, 
'  I  haven't  worn  a  mask  to-night.'  And 
then  the  crowd- went  off  in  a  roar,  and 
old  White  very  nearly  busted  with  wrath. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  from 
pimching  Charley's  head,'  there  on  the 
floor." 

"  Serve  him  right,  the  old  goggle- 
eye,"  said  Mr.  Lush.  "He  ought  to 
wear  a  mask  all  the  time  with  such  a 
face  as  that,  and  not  go  about  the  streets 


frightening    children    with    his    natural 
mug." 

Mr.  Lush  sipped  his  wine  with  an  air 
of  being  very  well  satisfied  with  himself  ; 
and  Mr.  Browne,  being  somewhat  thirsty 
with  so  much  talking,  drank  a  bumper. 

' '  Masquerades  are  all  very  well  in 
this  cold-blooded  country,"  said  Hould- 
worthy;  "but  you  cannot  always  tell 
what  there  is  behind  the  mask.  —  Tell 
them  what  happened  to  you  in  Rome, 
Fred." 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston  from  the  foot  of  the  table  :  "  at 
least  not  much.  It  might  have  been  a 
great  deal  worse.  It  was  in  the  carni- 
val.. Jack  Houldworthy  was  with  us 
then,  —  we  kept  together  a  good  deal, 
you  know,  —  and  I  was  seized  with  a 
fancy  for  a  little  mask  that  tantalized 
me,  I  confess,  a  good  deal.  She  led  me 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  I  got  this  little 
cut  on  my  wrist:  it's  not  very  plain 
now.  By  great  good  luck,  Jack,  who 
knew  what  I  was  at,  had  made  me  take 
his  revolver;  and  so  I  got  off. " 

"Did  you  shoot  anybody?"  asked 
Henry  Van  Dorp. 

"  Why,  I  shot  at  them,  certainly  ;  but 
I  can't  say  that  I  hit  anybody.  They  all 
ran  like  rabbits  at  the  first  fire." 

"  I  remember  little  Cookey  had  some 
yarn  to  tell  about  an  adventure  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,"  said  Trumping- 
ton.  "  Little  Cookey,  egad!  He  staid 
in  Paris  six  weeks,  and  when  he  came 
home  he  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. He'd  quite  forgotten  his  native 
tongue." 

"  I  dare  say,  the  little  snob,"  said 
Rovingston.  "  I  saw  him  there.  By  the 
way,  does  anybody  know  how  he  got 
into  the  '  Twiddler'?" 

"Why,  the  little  chap  is  worth  untold 
ingots,"  said  Browne;  "and  old  twenty 
per  cent  BramhaU  put  him  up,  and  backed 
him,  and  Tadpole  Babbage  engineered  it. 
It  was  done  at  a  thin  meeting  in  sum- 
mer." 

"  If  I  had  been  here,  I'd  be  bound  he 
would  never  have  got  in,"  said  Van 
Dorp.  "He  came  from  the  'Minerva,' 
didn't  he?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Browne  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  contempt.  "  Anybody  can  get 
into  the  Minerva  Club  that  can  bring  a 
certificate  of  vaccination." 

By  this  time  the  dessert  and  the  finger- 
bowls  were  in  place,  and  the  ices-  and 
jellies  were  brought  in.  The  party  began 
to  eat  again,  and  the  conversation  be- 
came less  general.    It  may  be  added, 
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since  there  has  been  some  talk  of  wine, 
that  these  young  men,  at  least  up  to 
this  point,  drank  with  great  discretion  ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  many  good  people  aver, 
it  ij^  ndfcjhscreet  evenjta_taste^t^  The 
Twiddlers  were  pretty  well  seasoned,  and 
they  could  stand  a  good  deal;  and  it  was, 
beside,  rather  a  point  of  honor  to  keep 
within  bounds  inside  the  club. 

When  eating  had  ceased,  and  cigars 
and  coffee  had  come  on,  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation was  only  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  the  cracking  of  a  stray  almond. 
Mr.  Rovingston  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
stood  waiting  for  silence.  He  was  rather 
a  handsome  man,  graceful,  a  little  lan- 
guid, with  broad  shoulders,  a  bronzed 
face,  and  a  dark  moustache.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  having  been  in  every  place 
where  it  is  desirable  to  go,  and  having 
seen  every  thing  there  is  to  see.  He 
came  of  good  family,  and  was  said  to  be 
rich.  He  was,  in  short,  considered 
extremely  "  nobby,"  and  was,  moreover, 
a  little  out  of  the  set  of  the  rest  of  the 
company.  So  the  party  all  at  once  ceased 
their  talk,  and  several  hammered  on  the 
table  with  the  handles  of  their  knives, 
or  whatever  convenient  implement  for 
knocking  came  nearest  to  hand. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "this  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  informal  party;  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
do  violence  to  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Twiddler  Club, — not  to  speak  of  your 
patience  and  my  own  inclinations, — by 
making  a  speech.  [Cries  of  "  Go  on!  "] 
But  it  is  my  duty,  as  an  intimate  friend 
of  our  host  Mr.  Plouldworthy,  and  as 
the  oldest  Twiddler  present,  to  propose  a 
toast,  without  which  these  festivities 
would  be  incomplete.  ["Hear!  hear!"] 
We  meet  here  to-night,  gentlemen,  not 
only  to  exchange  greetings  with  our 
friend,  who  has,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  i-ecently  returned  from  a  year's  ab- 
sence abroad,  but  also  to  congratulate 
him  upon  a  event  [prolonged  and  some- 
what uproarious  applause],  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  an  event,  which  I  trust 
and  believe  will  prove  one  of  the  happi- 
est of  his  life.  [Applaiise.]  Gentlemen, 
the  name  of  a  pure  woman,  young,  inno- 
cent, and  fair,  is  not  to  be  idly  spoken  in 
a  company  of  gay  young  bachelors  sit- 
ting over  their  wine.  I  dare  not  praise 
her  perfections ;  but  I  beg  you  will  drink 
to  the  health  of  her  whom  our  friend 
has  chosen  as  the  '  brightest  and  best.'  " 

Every  man  present  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
drank  a  bumper.  Then  they  sat  down, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Rovingston.     Mr.  Hould- 


worthy  arose,  with  his  color  somewhat 
heightened. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  confess  to  a 
little  confusion,  not  only  arising  from 
the  occasion,  but  from  the  very  warm  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  my  friend  has 
spoken,  and  in  which  you  have  echoed 
his  sentiments.  I  can  only  say,  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  —  thank  you  heartily; 
and  now  I  —  that  is,  you  —  I  mean  we  — 
have  got  this  little  matter  off  our  minds, 
I  hope  — in  short,  I  hope  we  may  all  fall 
to,  and  have  a  jolly  good  time." 

So  Mr.  Houldworthy  sat  down  very 
red  indeed  in  the  face;  and  they  pledged 
him  all  around  the  table  with,  "  Here's  at 
you.  Jack!"  "  Here's  to  you.  Jack,  old 
fellow!  " 

Mr.  Rovingston  pleaded  an  engage- 
ment, and  left  quite  early;  but  they 
closed  up  the  gap,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, did  have  rather  a  jolly  time  of  it. 
It  turned  out  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  musical  talent  in  the  party,  although, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  mainly  in  the  rough, 
and  needed  cultivation.  Everybody 
sang  out  loudly  and  strongly  in  the  cho- 
ruses, however,  selecting  the  pai"t  which 
came  easiest  to  him,  and  which  was,  in 
most  cases,  simply  the  air,  without  vari- 
ations. Who  could  quarrel  with  the 
effect,  when  every  man  did  his  best  ? 
Not  the  grave  waiters,  certainly;  for  they 
were  outwardly  as  calm  as  if  they  had 
been  serving  pea-soup  at  a  table  d'Jiote. 
They  went  about  noiselessly,  jfilling  the 
glasses  and  passing  cigars,  and,  I  fear, 
took  the  opportunity  to  smuggle  away  a 
bottle  or  two,  and  a  few  Cabagos,  for  their 
own  use.  These  respectable  persons  had 
refined  tastes,  and  colored  their  rubicund 
noses  with  no  such  plebeian  fluid  as 
beer.  Certainly  the  other  Twiddlers 
could  not  complain  of  the  music.  The 
walls  were  thick,  and  not  many  were 
left  in  the  club  at  this  hour.  So  the 
young  men,  having  only  themselves  to 
please,  sang  away  lustily,  and  veiy  much 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  aifter  the  man- 
ner of  all  singers,  whether  professional 
or  amateur. 

First,  Charley  Lush,  who  had  some- 
thing sentimental  in  his  composition,  — 
or  thought  he  had,  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing,  —  gave  them  a  song 
about  "the  ever,  ever,  rolling,  rolling 
waves."  It  is  true  that  the  others  chose 
to  consider  it  as  a  comic  ditty,  and 
laughed  very  heartily  all  the  way 
through;  but  Charley  took  it  all  good- 
naturedly,  and  the  hilarity  of  the  occa- 
sion was  greatly  promoted.     Then  Willy 
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Smith,  who  had  hitherto  been  very  silent 
but  now  came  out  very  strong  indeed, 
gave  them  a  song  with  a  moral  ;  to  wit, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  young  men  to 
avoid  being  too  fascinating.  It  appeared 
from  this  tuneful  and  veracious  history, 
that  there  once  uj^on  a  time  did  dwell,  in  a 
brown-stone-front  mansion  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, two  young  ladies,  who  occupied  the 
responsible  positions  of  cook  and  cham- 
bermaid, and  who  were  celebrated  far  and 
wide  for  their  virtues  and  their  beauty, — 
with  a  ri-tum-tiddle-olty,  olty-tiddle,  &c. ; 
that  the  family  residing  in  this  mansion 
were  served  with  milk  by  a  hearty  yomig 
milkman  so  galliant  and  bold,  —  with  a 
ri-tum-tiddle,  and  so  forth;  that  both  the 
aforesaid  young  ladies  fell  iu  love  with 
this  galliant  and  bold  young  milkman,  — 
with  a  ri-tum-tiddle,  and  so  forth;  but 
he  proved  to  be  a  gay  deceiver,  and  did 
not  return  the  affection  of  either  of 
them,  —  with  a  ri-tum-tiddle,  and  so 
forth;  that,  disputing  one  day  about  the 
object  of  their  common  affections,  these 
yoi;ug  ladies  presently  carried  their  ani- 
mosity to  blows,  and  actually  to^e  each 
other  into  such  small  shreds  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  closest  observer 
to  tell  which  was  the  chambermaid  and 
which  was  the  cook,  —  with  a  ri-tum- 
tiddle,  and  so  forth;  and,  finally,  that 
the  young  milkman,  upon  hearing  of  the 
tragic  end  of  these  young  ladies,  was  led 
in  a  fit  of  insane  remorse  to  drink  two 
cans  of  his  own  milk;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deleterious  chemicals  con- 
tained in  it,  came  thereby  to  an  un- 
timely end,  —  with  a  ri-tum-tiddle-olty, 
olty-tiddle-day,  sung  twice  over,  fortis- 
simo, by  all  the  company. 

The  song,  which  was  new,  was  re- 
ceived with  many  expressions  of  appro- 
bation; but  then,  so  were  many  of  the 
old  ones ;  for  it  is  true  of  songs,  as  of 
wine,  they  improve  by  keeping.  Finally 
Jack  Houldworthy  was  persuaded  to  sing 
the  only  thing  he  knew,  —  a  little  conver- 
sation in  rhyme,  which  appeared  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  one 
Jean  Baptiste  had  greased  the  nose  of 
his  master's  little  dog  with  tar,  because 
the  animal  had  one  grand  catarrh. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  tell  all 
the  songs  they  sang,  without  making  this 
work  far  more  poetical  than  was  at  first 
designed;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
salBg  nothing  which  could  not  be  printed 
in  these  coliunns.  When  the  party 
broke  up,  it  was  neither  very  late  nor 
very  early.  Van  Dorp,  Peterkin,  and 
Smith    went  to    the    card-room,   where 


they  ordered  champagne  and  seltzer 
water,  and  sat  down  to  whist  with 
a  dummy.  Jack  Houldworthy,  Van 
Browaie,  and  Charley  Lush  left  the  club, 
and  walked  up  Broadway  homeward  at 
a  lazy  pace.  The  effect  of  the  night  air 
seemed  to  be  for  a  few  moments  to  make 
Mr.  Lush  very  silent. 

"Jolly  good  dinner,"  said  Browne. 
' '  I  never  saw  the  fellows  in  such 
spirits." 

"  Glad  of  it,  I'm  sure,"  returned 
Houldworthy. 

"  Bustin'  old  dinner,"  observed  Mr. 
Lush  rather  inelegantly,  —  "  bustinest 
old  dinner  ever  was." 

"  I'm  sorry  it's  going  to  be  about  the 
last  of  the  kind  for  me,"  said  Hould- 
worthy, possibly  growing  a  little  confi- 
dential through  the  influence  of  the 
hour  and  the  good  cheer.  ' '  I  must  con- 
sider my  wild  oats  sown,  I  suppose. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  very  well  for  young 
bachelors,  but  for  a  married  man"  — 

"  Bosh  !  "  observed  Mr.  Lush.  "  That's 
way  man  always  talks,  when  gets 
spooney.  How  long's  last?  That's  what 
want  know.     How  long's  last?  " 

"  You're  not  going  to  be  swung  off 
just  yet,  Jack,  I  take  it,"  observed 
Browne,  taking  a  simile  from  a  public 
execution,  after  the  playful  way  of  bach- 
elors. 

"  Why  no,  certainly  not,"  said  Hould- 
worthy; "that  is,  unless  the  two  gov- 
ernors come  down  remarkably  handsome. 
They  ought  to,  but  it  doesn't  follow  that 
they  will." 

"  Then  should  like  to  know  what's  all 
's  row  about,"  said  Lush,  who  was  the 
same  dapper  little  man  as  ever  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  but  who  showed  in  con- 
versation a  marked  disregard  of  the 
shorter  words  of  the  English  language. 
"  What's  ag'cultural  talk  about?  Wild 
oats  ?  Wild  oats  be  hanged !  Wlien  get 
up  to  Centipede,  '11  go  in,  have  brandy 
soda.  Awful  thirst.  'Ston'shin'  'feet 
last  bottle  claret." 

When  they  got  up  to  the  Centipede 
Club,  which  they  were  rather  slow  in 
reaching,  Lush,  who  was  a  member, 
insisted  on  their  going  in  to  try  the  seda- 
tive effect  of  the  compound  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  and  Houldworthy  offering  only  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  Browne  not  mak- 
ing any  at  all,  they  entered.  When  they 
had  tried  certain  cooling  mixtures,  — 
which  Lush  pronounced  not  to  have  been 
mixed  with  discretion,  — and  lighted 
fresh  cigars,  proceeded  on  their  way. 
Lush  protested  that  he  wanted  to  play 
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billiards;  but  the  others  objected;  and, 
as  the  rules  about  admitting  strangers 
■were  strict  in  those  days,  Lush  thought 
it  prudent  to  acquiesce,  particularly  as 
he  felt  a  little  uncertain  of  the  steadiness 
of  his  hand. 

Mr.  Lush,  on  again  reaching  the  open 
air,  evidently  felt  much  fresher,  and 
grew  slightly  sentimental  as  they  pres- 
ently turned  into  Fifth  Avenue. 

"  What  beautiful    nia:ht!      Charming 


Observe    moon. 


Oblige 


me, 


night! 
gents  "  — 

"Gents'  pants  and  vests?"  observed 
Browne,  recalling  a  sign  of  Mr.  White 
the  tailor. 

"  Thanks  !  Oblige  me,  gents'  pants 
and  vests,  by  fixing  your  eagle  eyes  on 
moon,  and  on  shadows.  'Member  what 
Lord  Byron  says  'bout  night?  'M,'m. 
I  don't,  but  'member  dam  fine.  Talented 
man,  Byron,  man  after  own  heart." 

"  Well,  good-night,  old  fellows  :  I  turn 
down  here,"  said  Browne,  stopping,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Houldworthy.  "  I 
would  ask  you  up  to  my  room  to  smoke  a 
■quiet  pipe  ;  but,  the  fact  is,  it  is  getting 
late,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  begin  to  feel 
as  if  I  had  had  about  as  much  tobacco  as 
is  good  for  me." 

"  I  think  you're  right,  Van,"  said 
Houldworthy.     "  Good-night." 

"Night,  Van,  my  boy,"  said  Lush. 
"  And,  I  say,"  he  continued,  coming  close 
ito  him,  and  speaking  in  low  tones,  with 
an  exaggerated  air  of  mystery,  "  bustin' 
good  dinner,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  was,  indeed.  Good-night." 
Browne  waved  his  hand  at  parting :  his 
friends  returned  his  salute,  and  strode  on 
together  in  silence. 

"In  that  mansion,"  suddenly  observed 
Mr.  Lush,  stopping  short  before  a  digni- 
fied-looking residence  with  wide  steps, 
"in  that  mansion  'sides  my  maternal 
aunt.  Worthy  creature,  but  dam  deaf. 
This  'casion  must  not  pass  without  my 
taking  'mento  of  my  deaf  aunt.  Oblige 
the  subscriber  by  placing  visual  orb  upon 
him,  and  keeping  it  there  till  asked  re- 
move it."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Lush 
mounted  the  wide  steps  steadily  and 
boldly,  but  nevertheless  very  quietly,  and 
standing  in  the  shadow  appeared  to 
Houldworthy  to  be  ringing  the  bell.  In  a 
few  seconds  there  came  one  dull  clang 
from  the  basement,  and  Lush  tripped 
■back  noiselessly  but  rather  hastily. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  at  ?  "  said 
Houldworthy. 

Lush  dragged  him  hurriedly  along  a 
little  distance,  and  then  showed  him  a 


bell-handle,  broken  short  off  at  the  iron 
which  runs  through  the  door-post.  "  My 
aunt'd  never  hear  it,"  said  he,  "  too  deaf. 
But  servants  might  not  understand 
wanted  'mento,  and  object.     See?" 

"You  young  beggar!"  said  Hould- 
worthy.   "  How  did  you  do  it  so  easily  ?  " 

"  Easiest  thing  world,"  returned  Lush. 
"  Pull  bell  out  straight,  one  wrench 
down,  one  wrench  up ;  off  it  comes  like 
shrimp's  head,  see?  Wire  flies  back 
when  breaks ;  bell  rings,  but  you're  off  ; 
see?  Bless  y'r  heart,  have  got  cabinet 
bell-handles,  labelled  and  ticketed  like 
skulls  in  governor's  museum.  My  sister 
collects  i^hotographs,  —  pretty  things,  but 
no  sentiment.  My  governor  picks  up 
skulls  :  all  very  well  for  doctor,  but  I  take 
bell-handles ;  have  sentiment  and  pretty 
besides  ;  see?  Oblige  me  by  fastening 
y'er  piercing  gaze  once  more  on  the  sub- 
scriber," and  before  Houldworthy  could 
prevent  him  he  had  skipped  up  another 
flight  of  steps.  But  this  bell-handle  was 
obstinate,  and  refused  to  break.  While 
Lush  was  struggling  with  it,  Hould- 
worthy thought  he  saw  in  the  distance 
some  brass  buttons  glimmering  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  Hush !  Come  on !  Police !  "  he  said 
in  a  sort  of  stage-whisper. 

Mr.  Lush  instantly  left  his  work,  and 
came  carelessly  and  deliberately  down  the 
steps.  "  Think  it's  better  not  wake  up 
family  to-night,"  said  he,  taking  Hould- 
worthy's  arm,  and  speaking  rather  loudly 
for  the  benefit  of  whoever  might  be  lis- 
tening. "Be  much  better  call  early  in 
morning." 

The  guardian  of  the  night  eyed  them 
very  suspiciously  as  they  passed  him,  but, 
seeing  that  they  were  well  dressed,  said 
nothing.  Lush  was  now  somewhat 
quieter  from  the  effect  of  his  exercise, 
and  the  necessity  for  caution  which  had 
arisen ;  and  although,  when  he  reached 
the  paternal  residence,  he  at  first  insisted 
on  going  back,  and  conquering  the  stub- 
born door-bell,  he  was  finally  persuaded 
by  his  companion  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  good,  to  retire  at  once.  He  disap- 
peared, after  extending  to  Houldworthy 
a  cordial  invitation  to  come  in  some  day, 
and  see  his  cabinet  of  signs  and  door- 
bell handles. 

Houldworthy  very  soon  reached  his 
own  house,  which  was  on  the  west  side,  a 
few  doors  from  the  avenue.  His  hand 
was  a  little  xmsteady  as  he  let  himself 
in ;  but  he  went  very  quietly  up  to  his 
room  on  the  thii'd  stoiy,  putting  out  the 
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lights  which  had  been  left  burning  for 
him  on  the  way. 

"By  Jove,"  said  he,  looking  at  his 
flushed  face  in  the  glass,  "  this  sort  of 
thing  must  be  stopped,  and  that  quickly. 
Suppose  that  little  beggar  Lush  had  got 
me  into  a  row  to-night.  A  very  nice 
thing  it  would  have  been,  truly  I  "  _ 

He  took  from  a  little  drawer  in  his 
dressing-table  a  large  photograph  of  a 
fashionably-dressed  woman,  young  and 
handsome,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
without  a  word,  and  then  closed  the  case, 
and  put  it  back.  In  ten  mmutes  more 
he  was  in  bed,  sleeping  heavily,  but  not 
easily. 

"I  don't  think  I  like  these  young 
men,"  I  think  I  hear  some  one  say. 
"  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  like  club  dinners." 
It  is  quite  possible,  my  dear  madam ;  but 
young  men  will  eat  club  dinners,  and 
unless  I  tell  you  about  this  one,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  shall  ever  get  a  c\ear  under- 
standing of  what  afterwards  happened 
to  yoimg  Houldworthy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS  THAT  MR.  LUSH 
HAS  A  CAD  HEADACHE,  AND  THAT  MR. 
HOULDWORTHY  IS  ESTEEMED  BY  THE 
WORLD   A  VERY   LUCKY   FELLOW. 

The  sun  rose  next  morning  with  com- 
mendable punctuality,  and  no  envious 
clouds  intervenmg  between  it  and  the 
great  city  of  NewYork.  Its  mild,  warm 
beams  presently  lighted  up  the  comely 
front  of  a  certain  house  two  doors  east 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  on  a  street  which  can- 
not be  named  here,  owing  to  the  absurd 
fashion  of  using  numbers  instead  of 
names  for  the  highways,  and  so  marking 
out  their  location  far  too  definitely  for 
the  needs  of  the  novelist,  who  ought  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  man  of  mystery. 
The  well-polished  door-plate  of  this 
mansion,  which  bore  conspicuously  the 
name  of  Dr.  John  Lush,  already  stood 
out  boldly  in  the  sunUght,  when  the  man- 
servant appeared,  very  sleepy  and  red- 
eyed,  and,  putting  out  the  door-mat, 
gazed  up  at  the  sky  for  some  seconds 
before  he  disappeared.  Then  came  tlie 
visits  of  the  milkman  and  the  baker; 
and  there  were  sounds  of  opening  shut- 
ters, and  some  bustle  within.  At  half- 
past  nine  to  a  moment,  an  odd-looking 
low  vehicle  was  driven  to  the  door  by  a 
small  colored  uixhin,  whose  white  teeth 


actually  glittered.  Two  minutes  later, 
the  great  Dr.  Lush,  imposing  in  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  stature,  appeared  at  the 
house-door  buttoning  his  overcoat  over 
his  portly  little  form.  He  descended, 
slowly  drawmg  his  gloves  upon  his 
plump  little  hands;  and,  reaching  the 
sidewalk,  glanced  once  up  the  street, 
once  down  street,  and  once  up  to  the 
sky,  and  then,  gettmg  into  his  carriage, 
took  the  reins  from  his  small  attendant 
without  a  word,  and  drove  off  upon  his 
round  of  visits. 

It  was  nearly  eleven,  when  the  large 
door  again  opened,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lush 
appeared  to  the  interested  gaze  of  two 
young  ladies  sitting  in  the  bay-window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
There  being  promise  of  a  bright  day, 
Mr.  Lush  was  arrayed  in  the  latest  speci- 
mens of  White's  handiwork.  He  carried 
a  small  cane  in  his  neatly -gloved  hand, 
and  thoughtfully  rapped  his  leg  with  it 
as  he  descended  the  steps  with  delibera- 
tion. There  was  a  careworn  expression 
on  his  face,  and  wrinkles  on  his  youthful 
brow,  as  if  he  had  the  care  of  the  nation 
on  his  shoulders.  The  watchful  fair 
ones  opposite,  shielded  as  they  were  by 
flowers  and  the  drapery  of  the  curtains, 
observed  that,  as  he  walked  away,  he 
looked  down  at  the  pavement,  and 
muttered  to  himself.  AVhat  he  reaUy 
muttered  was  a  malediction  on  the  head 
of  the  serving-man  for  not  imparting  a 
more  brilliant  polish  to  his  boots,  coupled 
with  a  threat  that  the  fellow  should  be 
reported  if  such  negligence  continued. 

]\lr.  Charles  Lush,  who  had  recently 
given  up  the  study  of  the  law,  was  just 
then  a  medical  student;  and,  as  Prof. 
Marrow  lectured  that  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  on  the  human  backbone,  it  fol- 
lowed, rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Lush,  who  had  his  own  notions  as  to 
the  best  way  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  should  take  a  direction  leading 
him  quite  away  from  the  college.  He 
turned  into  the  avenue,  and  walked  down 
town,  conscious  of  a  very  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth,  an  ugly  headache,  and  accelerated 
pulse.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  smiling  sweetly  on  the  two  Miss 
Honeycastles,  who  passed  just  then, 
and  to  whom  he  gracefully  raised  his 
hat. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  Mr.  Lush  in  his  languid 
walk;  the  acquaintances  whom  he  met 
were  more  numerous  than  the  ideas 
which  passed  through  his  head.  He  did 
not  stop  at  the  Centipede  Club,  owing  to 
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an  idle  impulse  which  seized  him  at  the 
moment,  but  went  on  to  the  Twiddler, 
where  he  marched  straight  to  the  princi- 
pal smoking-room.  His  bosom  friend. 
Van  Browne,  was  not  there  ;  for  he  had, 
unfortunately,  to  work  for  his  hving,  i.e., 
he  was  secretary  of  something  or  other, 
somewhere  down  town,  and  had  to  spend 
the  weary  hours  from  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  ,  till 
two  o'clock,  P.M.,  in  his  oflBce.  But  Van 
Dorp  and  Trumi^ington  were  there,  and 
so  was  little  Peterkin,  likewise  IVir.  G. 
Washington  Cooke.  The  family  name 
of  INIi-.  Cooke  had  been  Monk,  and  every- 
body at  school  and  in  college  had  called 
him  "Monkey."  A  bequest  from  a 
maiden  aunt  on  the  maternal  side  had  in 
his  opinion  warranted  the  change  of  his 
name  to  Cooke.  Everybody  now  called 
him  "  Cookey,"  which  was  certainly  an 
improvement,  but  stUl  not  eminently 
satisfactory. 

"  Gents,  to  you,"  said  ]\Ir.  Lush  enter- 
ing. Mr.  Lush  affected  in  the  company 
of  men  of  his  own  age  a  carelessness,  not 
to  say  vulgarity  of  speech,  which  would 
have  grieved  the  worthy  surgeon  his 
father,  had  he  known  of  it,  rather  more 
than  the  yoimg  man's  neglect  of  his 
medical  studies. 

"  Hallo,  yoimg  Sawbones,"  said  Mr. 
Cooke.  The  others  gi-eeted  the  new- 
comer either  by  a  lazy  nod  or  a  simple 
glance  towards  him. 

"Hallo,  Mr. 'Isaac  Abrahams,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Lush.  "What  is  the  very 
latest  movement  in  Croton  Point  ?  " 

This  pointed  retort,  which  was  based 
on  Mr.  Cooke's  predilection  for  money- 
lending  and  note-shaving,  as  weU  as  on 
a  recent  stock  fluctuation  in  which  he 
was  rumored  to  have  lost  heavily,  was 
received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
company,  with  one  exception. 

' '  Lush  is  out  of  humor  this  morning, 
I  should  say,"  Cooke  retorted.  "  Mulli- 
grubs, eh,  Lushy?  You  had  better 
take  something  with  soda  in  it.  It  will 
improve  your  spirits." 

Lush  rang  the  bell. 

"  George,"  he  said  to  the  sen^ant, 
"  bring  me  a  champagne  cocktail.  Gen- 
tlemen, name  yoiur  weakness.  'Mr. 
Cooke  is  kind  enough  to  ask  us  won't 
we  improve  our  spirits.  George,  ask  the 
gentlemen  what  they'll  have,  and  tell 
Sir.  James  to  charge  these  drinks  to  Mr. 
Cooke." 

IVIr.  Cooke  submitted  with  rather  a  bad 
grace.  He  was  naturally  very  mean,  and 
wanted  to  be  thought  very  generous,  — 
an  inconvenient  temperament  for  a  club 


man.  It  was  observed  that  he  left  Lush 
in  peace  after  that  ;  but  Trumpington 
accepted  the  invitation  out  of  spite  to 
"Cookey;"  and  that  unpopular  person 
received  a  wound  in  his  tenderest  point, 
—  his  pocket. 

"  Have  a  cigar,  Charley,"  said  Trump- 
ington. 

"No:  thanks,"  said  Lush.  "Fact, 
I'm  rather  shaky  this  morning.  I've 
been  knocking  about,  of  late,  no  end. 
Bustin'  dinner,  though,  last  night, 
wasn't  it?  Regular  slap-up,  out-and- 
outer." 

"  One  of  the  jolliest  I've  been  at  this 
year,"  said  Trumpington. 

' '  I  suppose  a  man  can  afford  to  give 
swell  dmners  who  is  engaged  to  Papa 
Harley's  only  child,"  said  Cooke,  who 
was  envious  because  a  dinner  had  been 
given  and  he  had  not  been  invited. 

"  Especially  if  he  is  Papa  Houldwor- 
thv's  only  son,"  said  Lush. 

"  'M.  Well,  I  don't  see  that  that 
follows  so  clearly,"  said  Cooke. 

' '  You  don't  pretend,  I  suppose,  that  the 
house  of  Houldworthy  &  Co.  is  not  one  of 
the  richest  and  oldest  ones  in  the  city  ?  ' ' 

"  I  make  no  pretences  ;  I  only  say 
that  if  war  comes,  as  plenty  of  people 
predict,  nobody  knows  where  anybody 
stands,  unless  he's  out  of  business,  like 
Harley." 

"Bah!"  said  Charley  Lush,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silent  disgust. 

"I  didn't  know  Jack  Houldworthy 
wath  tho  thick  with  Wovingston,"  said 
Peterkin. 

"  Oh,  yes!  "  said  Van  Dorp.  "  They 
oame  together  in  Paris,  took  a  fancy  to 
each  other,  and  kept  together  two  or 
three  months  afterwards  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland." 

"  Eovingstou  is  an  awful  sweU,"  said 
Dick  Trumpington;  "but  men  who 
know  him  say  he's  a  good  fellow  at  the 
bottom." 

"Well,  he  may  be  a  good  fellow," 
said  Cooke  ;  ' '  but  I  saw  something  of 
him  in  Paris,  and  I  must  say  he  seemed 
to  me  a  snob." 

"That's  funny,"  said  Lush  with  a 
sneer,  ' '  considering  the  high  opinion  he 
has  of  you." 

"If  he  has  a  good  opinion  of  me, 
that's  all  very  well,"  returned  Cooke, 
' '  although  I  must  say  he  never  took  much 
trouble  to  show  it.  However,  I  don't 
know  that  he  has  any  reason  to  think  ill 
of  me,  except  that  I  drove  the  finest 
pair  of  horses  in  Paris,  the  six  months  I 
staid  there," 
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' '  He  must  be  a  brute  if  he  was  insen- 
sible to  such  a  fine  trait  in  your  character 
as  that,"  said  Trumpington. 

"  I  don't  beheve  he's  rich,"  continued 
Cooke,  without  minding  Trumpington. 
"I  don't  beheve  he's  rich,  although  he 
does  give  himself  such  airs.  Old  Rov- 
ingston  had  money  at  the  start;  but  he 
was  good-natured,  and  his  wife  extrava- 
gant before  she  died ;  and  I  don't  believe 
the  old  fellow  left  much.  I  don't  know; 
but  that's  what  they  say." 

"  You  can't  alwayth  tell,"  said  httle 
Peterkin,  an  assertion  so  reasonable  that 
nobody  chose  to  deny  it. 

' '  How  much  money  is  old  Harley 
worth?"  said  Van  Dorp,  wilhng  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Half  a  milhon  at  least,"  said  Cooke. 
"  Some  say  a  million,  but  that's  stuff.  I 
don't  beheve  it." 

"  And  it  will  all  go  to  Miss  Harley," 
said  Trumpington.  ' '  The  belle  of  two 
seasons,  and  a  half  a  million  in  prospect! 
What  a  confoundedly  lucky  dog  Jack 
Houldworthy  is !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Cooke. 
"  I  rather  think  he'll  need  it  aU,  if  his 
wife  is  as  extravagant  as  they  say  "  — 

"Damn  it,  Cookey!  "  broke  in  Lush, 
"  did  you  ever  speak  well  of  anybody?  " 

"  Never  had  occasion  to  speak  well  of 
you,  certainly,"  retorted  Cooke. 

"And  I  ti'ust  you  never  may,"  said 
Lush.  "Hallo,  here's  Jack  Houldwor- 
thy!" 

"Talk  of —  You  know  who,"  whis- 
pered Cookey,  referring  to  a  somewhat 
common  superstition. 

"  You're  just  the  man,  Jack,"  said 
Lush.  "  We'll  go  up  to  the  billiard-room, 
and  have  a  match  game.  You  and  I  will 
play  Harry  Van  Dorp  and  Dick,  and  give 
'em  thirty  points,  and  bust  'em  too  every 
time.     Peterkin  will  keep  game." 

"  Can't  pothibly,  "said  Peterkin.  "  Got 
an  engagement,"  and  he  stroUed  off. 

"You  can't  give  us  thirty  points," 
said  Van  Dorp. 

"  I'll  bet  you  the  oysters  for  limch  for 
the  four,  that  we  do  twice  out  of  three 
times,"  said  Lush. 

"Done!"  said  Van  Dorp.  —  "Come 
on,  Dick." 

"  I  don't  mind  taking  that  cigar  now, 
Dick,"  said  Lush.     "  I  feel  better." 

]\L.'.  G.  Washington  Cooke  was  left 
alone,  feeling  snubbed  and  angry. 

Anybody  who  has  seen  the  game  of 
billiards  played,  not  understanding  it 
himself,  must  have  been  astonished  at 
the  persistent  interest  with  which  strong 


men  push  little  ivory  balls  hither  and 
thither  with  long  sticks ;  now  tapping 
them  so  gently  that  their  positions  are 
scarcely  changed  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  now  playing  them  with  such  force 
that  they  career  all  about  the  table. 
Proficients  in  the  game  assert,  that  from 
the  constantly  varying  combinations,  in- 
finite in  number,  and  the  fact  that  the 
foresight  and  the  delicacy  and  accuracy 
of  touch  which  may  be  employed  have 
practically  no  limit,  yet  are  accurately 
marked  out  so  far  as  they  are  displayed 
by  the  points  gained,  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment more  absorbing  or  more  scientific  in 
its  character  than  billiards.  There  is  no 
need  to  discuss  here  the  ethics  of  the  bil- 
liard-table ;  it  will  be  enough  to  speak 
of  the  result  of  the  match  contrived  by 
Mr.  Lush  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling 
his  ennui,  and  getting  rid  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  Cooke.  The  score  would  not  be 
interesting,  although  these  young  Twid- 
dlers took  a  pride  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  game,  and  some  good  caroms  were 
made,  and  some  good  runs  marked,  on 
both  sides.  Houldworthy  and  Lush  beat 
the  first  game,  and  their  opponents  the 
second.  In  the  rubber,  fortune  seemed 
to  favor  Van  Dorp  and  Trumpington; 
and  a  long  run  by  the  former  carried 
them  within  ten  points  of  the  end,  while 
Houldworthy  and  Lush  had  still  sixty  to 
make. 

"You're  beaten,  Charley,"  said  Van 
Dorp. 

"I  should  be,"  Lush  answered,  "If  I 
had  anybody  but  Jack  for  a  partner.  He 
always  plays  best  when  he  is  behind. 
—  Now,  Jack,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Houldworthy,  who  stood  quietly  chalking 
his  cue,  "  you  see  what  you  have  got  to 
do.  Don't  let  them  wax  us.  It's  your 
poke.  There's  an  easy  shot  on  the  two 
reds,  and  that'll  bring  'em  all  in  a  heap 
down  in  the  corner  there,  — see?  " 

"I  see,"  said  Jack.  "Don't  get  in  the 
way,  Charley,  please." 

Jack  played  with  caution,  brought  the 
balls  uOgether,  and  ran  thirty-eight. 
Trumpington,  a  little  disconcerted,  played 
hastily,  and  made  a  miscue;  whereupon 
Jack  ran  fifteen,  leaving  seven  to  go. 
Van  Dorp  ran  nine,  missing  an  easy 
carom  amid  the  ejaculations  of  his  part- 
ner for  not  running  the  game  out,  and 
the  jeers  of  Lush.  Intense  excitement 
among  the  players.  Lush  ran  seven,  and 
"  slipped  up,"  as  he  would  have  phrased 
it,  on  a  difficult  shot  around  the  table. 
There  is  a  superstition  that  a  single  point 
left  at  the  end  of  a  game  can  hardly  bo 
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got,  even  by  repeated  trials;  so  that  no- 
body wondered  much  when  Van  Dorp 
missed  again,  and  Lush  made  a  carom  of 
two,  and  won  the  game.  Van  Dorp  was 
disgusted,  not  so  much  at  the  defeat,  as 
at  the  fact  that  it  was  palpably  his  own 
fault.  However,  they  were  all  good- 
natured  fellows,  and  not  much  was  said 
on  either  side. 

"  Those  two  runs  saved  us.  Jack,"  said 
Lush.  "  You'd  make  a  buster  for  a  for- 
lorn hope." 

"  Yes,  but  you  followed  it  up  well," 
said  Houldworthy  modestly,  "and  left 
the  balls  safe." 

"l^es,  indeed,"  said  Lush,  "I  made 
nine  out  of  sixty.  Big  average,  mine, 
that  game." 

After  they  had  lunched,  they  played 
several  more  games  with  varying  result, 
and  inevitable  tobacco;  and  then  Jack 
Houldworthy  left  them,  and,  going  down 
stairs,  found  his  friend  Rovingston  just 
ready  to  go  out.  Together  the  young 
men  walked  leisurely  uj)  town. 

"  I  never  knew  before  last  night  that 
you  were  an  orator,"  said  Jack,  "  although 
I  thought  I  appreciated  all  your  accom- 
plishments." 

"  I  had  a  congenial  subject,"  said  Rov- 
ingston. "If  1  succeeded,  I'm  glad.  I 
confess  I  felt  a  little  shaky  about  the 
result.  It's  so  difficult  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  said,  without  being  absurdly  formal 
and  stiff." 

"  Shaky  ?  I  never  knew  that  you  shook 
at  any  thing." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !  —  often.  But  I  try  not 
to  show  it.  If  I  succeed  at  that,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said 
Houldworthy.  "It's  tremendously  em- 
barrassing to  have  a  speech  made  at  one, 
1  can  tell  you ;  and  on  such  a  subject 
too." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  wonderfully  lucky 
fellow.  Jack,  and  that's  the  truth.  A 
beautiful  wife,  and  no  end  of  shot  in  the 
locker." 

"  ^Vhy,  so  everybody  says,"  Jack  re- 
turned a  little  seriously,  "  but  I  don't 
know.  Between  you  and  me,  Fred, — of 
course  you  won't  speak  of  it,  —  Mr.  Har- 
ley  is  not  over-gracious.  I  can't  make 
out  why;  and  it  bothers  me.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  I  shall  never  be  good  for  any 
thing  but  to  spend  other  people's  earn- 
ings. If  he  does,  I'm  afraid  he's  more 
than  half  right." 

"  Why,  you  have  some  law-business," 
said  Rovingston. 

"  Precious  little.      Perhaps    I    might 


have  more  if  I  went  to  my  office  every 
day,  instead  of  twice  a  week." 

"  Very  like,"  said  !Mr.  Rovingston. 
And  it  certainly  seemed  probable. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  since  I  could  not 
go  abroad  after  I  left  college,  on  account 
of  my  brother's  long  illness  and  death, 
you  know,  I  ought  to  have  given  it  up 
for  the  present.  It  threw  me  out  to  go 
as  I  did.  I  not  only  forgot  what  little 
law  I  knew,  but  I  got  lazy,  which  was 
worse.  Not  that  it  makes  so  very  much 
difference,  indeed.  The  world  is  too 
good.  There  are  six  lawyers  to  one 
client  in  this  and  every  other  city.  One 
sharp,  unscrupulous  pettifogger  gets 
rich,  and  five  brilliant  and  upright  ad- 
vocates starve.  I  don't  starve  ;  but  that's 
because  I  happen  to  have  a  rich  father." 

"Y''ou  certainly  only  stuck  up  your 
sign  the  other  day." 

"  Y'es ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  I  began  to 
practise  before  I  went  to  Europe.  That's 
what  I  say.  I  ought  never  to  have  had 
my  own  way  in  that  matter. " 

"  Well,  I  can't  very  consistently  preach 
industry  to  you,"  said  Rovingston.  "I 
am  not  a  miracle  of  activity  myself.  It's 
a  selfish,  idle  life  I  lead,  I  know  very 
well;  but  it's  a  comfort  that  I  am  not 
crowding  any  poorer  man  out  of  a  place 
to  get  his  living." 

"I've  often  wondered  why  you  never 
got  married,"  said  Houldworthy. 

"  A  wifej__Not_anyiJorjne,  I  thank 
you.  AVhat  should  I  do  with  one?  I 
could^ijye  you  fiftyj£aLaons_Jor_not  mar- 
rying.  And  don't  think  there  is  any 
'  history  of  the  heart '  at  the  bottom,  to 
begin  with.  I  don't  believe  in  that  sort 
of  thing.  It's  very  well  in  novels,  be- 
cause the  fellows  who  write  them  need 
it.  It's  a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade. 
What  should  I  do  if  I  were  jilted,  which 
I  thank  my  fortune  I  never  was  yet? 
Why,  I  should  buy  another  meerschaum, 
and  set  about  coloring  it.  It  might  mor- 
tify me,  but  it  wouldn't  break  my 
heart." 

"You  pretend  you  never  saw  a  girl 
that  you  could  get  spooney  on  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  I've  been 
smashed  dozens  of  times;  but  I  always 
got  bravely  over  it.  I'm  getting  rather 
old  now  for  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  fear 
I'm  not  quite  beyond  it  yet;  that  is,  a 
reasonable,  sensible,  mature  sort  of  pas- 
sion with  no  nonsense  about  it."  JNIr. 
Rovingston,  who  had  reached  the  "sear 
and  yellow  age  "  of  thirty-three  or  four 
years,  straightened  out  his  black  mous- 
tache with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say, 
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that,  if  women  would  run  after  him,  why, 
he  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  get  tired  of  being 
knocked  about  the  world,  with  nobody  to 
care  for  very  much  except  yourself  ?  " 

"Tired!  Yes,  bored  to  death.  But 
then,  I  couldn't  afford  to  be  married,  even 
if  I  wiclied.  My  income  is  like  the  tur- 
key, that  very  inconvenient  bird,  as  the 
hungry  gentleman  said,  '  too  much  for 
one,  and  not  quite  enough  for  two.'  " 

"Yes,  but  take  some  nice  girl  with 
money." 

"As  far  as  my  experience  goes,"  said 
Rovingston,  "all  rich  women  are  either 
fools  or  else  atrociously  ugly.  I  beg  your 
pardon :  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  I  admit,  but  those  don't  suit  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Houldworthy,  a 
little  more  annoyed  at  the  last  remark 
than  he  cared  even  to  admit  to  himself; 
"of  course  you  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  business.  But  I  hope  your 
peculiar  views  of  life  will  not  prevent 
your  coming  to  that  little  toot  at  our 
house,  next  Thursday  evening." 

"  What,  your  sister's  party  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  I  had  proposed  to  give  my- 
self that  pleasure.  I  have  a  rule  to  go 
only  to  every  third  party  to  which  I  am 
asked ;  but  I  was  very  glad  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  your  sister,  when 
the  invitation  came  out  of  turn.  I  shall 
do  myself  the  honor,  certainly,  if  nothing 
happens." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Houldworthy. 

They  had  reached  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  Rovingston  turned  off  here,  after 
Jack  had  declined  an  invitation  to  go  to 
his  rooms.  Jack  proceeded  onward  to 
his  own  house,  and,  getting  into  an  easy 
coat  and  slippers,  read  several  chapters 
of  an  interesting  but  useless  book,  before 
he  was  summoned  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IX  WHICH  THE  SMOKE  CLEARS  AWAY, 
AND  A  QUIET  DINIXG-TABLE  IS  DIS- 
COVERED. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  burned  in 
the  preceding  chapters ;  but  since  Amer- 
ica is  not  only  the  land,  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,%ut  the  abode  also 
of  the  smokeV'^'il'' Is  to  be  hoped  that 
nobody  has  been  disagreeably  affected 
thereby.  This  smoke  could  not  be 
avoided ;  it  was  absolutely  indispensable 
in  speaking  of  the  Twiddler  Club. 


Perhaps  it  may  have  been  observed 
through  the  dim  haze,  as  it  were,  that 
Mr.  John  Houldworthy  and  his  friends 
had  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  amuse 
themselves.  Their  selfishness  was  cer- 
tainly deplorable;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
to  be  considered,  that  there  are  many 
thousand  persons  in  the  metropolis,  who 
spend  their  time  in  making  themselves 
and  others  miserable.  This  seems  to  me 
a  far  less  noble  pursuit ;  and,  while  I  do 
not  apologize  for  the  young  Twiddlers,  I 
confess  that  I  think  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion should  be  begun  on  the  other  class, 
by  those  beneficent  beings  who,  without 
thought  of  themselves,  live  only  to  make 
others  happy. 

Consider  what  temptations  to  idleness 
beset  these  young  men.  Which  of  us 
would  work  if  he  were  not  spurred  on 
by  necessity  ?  There  may  be  people 
enough  who  have  come  to  look  upon 
labor  with  complacence,  and  are  active 
by  habit  and  inherited  disposition.  But 
all  these  toil  with  an  object,  —  to  be 
married,  to  support  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, to  have  a  name  among  men.  Even 
to  them,  come  after-hours  when  the 
genius  of  sloth  and  the  goddess  of  pleas- 
ure tempt  them  sorely,  and  when  it  is 
only  by  dire  struggles  that  they  can 
resist  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  And,  if  they 
should  once  listen  to  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
regain  their  old  habits  of  industry.  Even 
I  myself,  the  laborious  chronicler  of 
this  history,  —  do  I  write  solely  with  the 
plan  of  amusing  and  instructing  my 
kind,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
small  modicum  of  filthy  lucre  which 
will  be  the  only  tangible  i-eward  of  my 
pains?.  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  If  I 
belonged  to  the  Twiddler  Club,  this  his- 
tory might  not  be  quite  stunted,  indeed; 
but  its  growth  would  be  as  slow,  if  not 
quite  as  stately,  as  that  of  the  English 
elm.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  I  myself,  a  laborer  among 
the  multitude,  am  very  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing ;  but  it  seems 
of  little  use  to  hug  ourselves  with  the 
delusion  that  the  fall  of  Adam  did  not 
entail  a  curse.  Men  may  dig  in  the 
ground,  may  handle  the  plane  and  saw, 
may  write  books  even,  for  their  own 
selfish  amusement ;  but  nobody  on  this, 
earth  does  any  really  good,  hard,  honest, 
work  simply  for  the  love  of  labor.  And. 
all  this  is  so  much  the  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  industrious,  who  have  some  single,, 
honorable  end  in  view,  which  is  presently,.  •  _ 
to  crown  their  toil.  vM'U'-i  net  IjcD^^et-^.  in' 
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There  shall  be  no  smoke  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  annoy  weak  lungs.  The  cheerful 
odor  of  soup  first  greets  the  reader  in 
this  apartment,  which  is  the  comfortably 
furnished  dining-room  of  the  Houldwor- 
thys.  The  savory  compound  was  brought 
in  jjunctually,  just  as  the  door  at  the  top 
of  the  quaint  little  wooden  clock  on  the 
mantle  flew  open,  and  the  absurd  little 
bird  within  popped  out ;  and  softly  piped 
forth  "  cuckoo "  five  times,  and  then  as 
briskly  popped  back  again,  just  in  sea- 
son to  save  a  rap  on  its  beak  from  the 
closing  cover  of  its  habitation.  The 
smartest  of  maid-servants  stood  in  wait- 
ing. Mr.  John  Houldworthy,  on  time 
for  once,  lounged  in  first;  and,  in  an 
attitude  of  weariness,  stood  fingering 
some  trifling  articles  which  stood  by  the 
clock. 

"  So  you  are  here  again,  Katy,"  he 
said.     ''  Where's  John  to-day  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  see  his  aunt  at  Astoria, 
sir." 

"  His  aunt,  eh  ?  I  don't  believe  much 
in  that  aunt." 

The  smartest  of  maid-servants  blushed 
very  deeply,  and  evidently  wanted  to 
reply,  but  had  not  the  courage. 

"  Plowever,  you  do  just  as  well  as 
John,"  added  Mr.  Houldworthy,  "just  as 
well." 

The  smartest  of  maid-servants  colored, 
this  time  from  another  emotion. 

And  here  Mrs.  Houldworthy  swept 
into  the  room  with  considerable  dignity. 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  a  lady  in  a  cap 
with  gay  ribbons,  with  a  mature  form, 
and  a  face  which  was  not  much  wrinkled 
by  deep  thought,  and  which  suggested 
the  beauty  which  had  existed  before  the 
comely  lines  had  grown  commonplace. 

I  can  hardly  give  INIrs.  Houldworthy 
less  than  a  paragraph  by  herself  on  her 
introduction ;  but  her  lord  and  master, 
the  father  of  the  family,  followed  so 
close  after  as  to  make  the  propriety  of 
this  rhetorical  division  almost  doubtful. 
The  elder  Mr.  Houldworthy  was  stout  in 
form,  but  at  least  half  a  head  sliorter 
than  his  only  son,  who  nodded  to  his 
parents  from  the  mantle.  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy had  an  open,  pleasant,  bright 
face,  just  now  a  little  clouded,  but 
marked  by  intelligence,  and  a  certain  air 
■of  authority  which  even  good-natured 
men  acquire  from  having  a  recognized 
position  in  any  walk  of  life. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  honor  us  with 
your  company  to-day,  John  V  "  said  Airs. 
Houldworthy. 

John  said,  "  Yea,  of  course  he  always 


dined  at  home  when  he  could ; "  and 
just  as  they  sat  down  Miss  Warner 
entered. 

Miss  Amy  Warner  was  an  orphan,  and 
a  niece  of  ]\Irs.  Houldworthy.  There 
was  nothing  very  striking  about  the 
young  lady  at  first  sight,  except  her  eyes, 
which  were  so  large,  bright,  and  express- 
ive, that  they  kept  one  from  noting  that 
her  face,  although  not  absolutely  plain, 
was  not  quite  regular  in  its  features, 
and  that  her  figure  was  good,  and  her 
hands  perfect.  Her  dress,  although  well 
fitting,  was  very  quiet,  a  result  arising 
from  her  tastes,  since  she  had  a  little 
property  of  her  own,  and  was  in  no 
sense  a  dependant  on  the  family.  Miss 
Warner  made  some  remark  also  about 
John  Houldworthy's  previous  absence ; 
and  that  young  gentleman  was  forced  to 
exi^lain  that  he  had  dined  the  night 
before  at  the  club,  with  some  friends, 
and  the  night  before  that  with  his  friend 
Rovingston. 

The  soup  was  nearly  finished  before 
Miss  Houldworthy  appeared.  That  young 
lady,  a  blonde  of  twenty,  who  had  in- 
herited her  mother's  complexion  and  her 
father's  good  humor,  and  so  looked  not  a 
day  more  than  eighteen,  entered  in  such 
an  elaborate  costume,  and  looking  so 
fresh  and  charming,  that  any  candid  jury 
of  her  countrymen,  although  they  might 
have  convicted  her  on  a  charge  of  tardi- 
ness, must  inevitably  have  recommended 
her  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  of  extenuating  circumstances. 

"  Why,  Jack,"  she  said,  "  it  isn't  possi- 
ble that  you're  at  home  !  " 

Mr.  John  Houldworthy  intimated  that 
if  she  intended  that  for  an  original 
remark,  she  was  at  fault,  because  it  had 
been  made  twice  already  within  five 
minutes. 

"  Jack's  conscience  smites  him  evident- 
ly," said  Miss  Houldworthy.  "  Thank 
you,  mamma,  not  too  much  soup,  please ; 
I  like  it  cool.  —  I  hope,"  she  continued, 
"you  don't  neglect  Miss  Harley  as  you 
do  us." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  she  doesn't 
grumble  about  it,  at  least." 

"  Don't  be  grumpy,  Jack,  dear,"  pur- 
sued the  yomig  lady.  "  How  is  your 
charming  friend  Mr.  Rovingston  ?  " 

"I  just  left  him;  and,  by  the  by,  he's 
coming  Thursday  night." 

"  Is  he,  indeed  ?  What  condescension  ! 
What  shall  we  do  for  him?  make  a  little 
throne  at  one  end  of  the  room,  where  all 
the  young  ladies  can  come  up  and  bow 
down  before  him  ?  "  " 
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"Fanny,  my  love,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  mildly. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Fanny,"  said  her 
brother :  "  Fred  Rovingston  is  a  good 
fellow  at  the  bottom." 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it ;  not  the 
slightest.  Why,  the  other  night,  at  INIrs. 
Frank  Osbaldiston's,  he  actually  took 
the  trouble  to  look  at  me ;  and  I  haven't 
recovered  from  it  yet.  If  he  comes  next 
Thursday,  I  shall  never  survive  it." 

"  Frances,  my  dear,"  said  her  father 
pleasantly,  "  I  suppose  you  don't  see  that 
you  are  keeping  everybody  at  the  table 
waiting." 

So  the  young  lady  stopped  her  chatter, 
and  turned  more  seriously  to  the  duties 
of  the  table. 

A  family  group  like  this  is  a  pleasant 
sight ;  but  I  doubt  whether  their  inno- 
cent conversation  would  prove  very  en- 
tertaining if  transferred  to  paper.  As 
it  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  so  bright  talk  often  comes  so 
near  being  twaddle,  that  one  needs  to 
know  the  speakers  very  well,  and  to  be 
in  the  humor  moreover,  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  it.  I  think  the  reader  will 
be  far  more  ready  to  believe  that  Miss 
Houldworthy's  prattle  was  amusing,  if  I 
do  not  tell  what  she  said:  and  I  am  sure 
that  her  brother  Jack  had  got  himself 
in  such  a  state  of  ill-humor,  that  what 
he  said  would  be  agreeable  to  nobody. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  man  John,  as  re- 
counted by  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  would 
prove  exciting  if  reproduced  in  these 
pages;  although  the  smartest  of  maid- 
servants, who  cherished  the  delusion 
that  John's  only  weakness  was  a  fond- 
ness for  heeltaps,  listened  with  cheeks 
burning  with  indignation.  Indeed,  .it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  fires 
of  this  young  woman's  resentment  were 
kept  smothered  by  the  ashes  of  her  mod- 
esty, —  or,  not  to  speak  in  metaphor,  she 
was  in  such  a  twitter  that  she  spilled  a 
little  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
dishes  she  was  carrying,  on  Mr.  John 
Houldworthy's  coat-sleeve;  an  accident 
which  did  not  improve  that  young  gen- 
tleman's temper,  and  which  put  him  to 
some  trouble  to  conceal  that  he  was 
ruffled.  IVliss  Warner,  who  pitied  the 
girl,  and  who  had  long  ago  made  the 
discovery  that  servants  are  human  beings 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  made 
haste  to  turn  the  conversation ;  but  her 
few  words  would  hardly  bear  repetition; 
and  the  new  topic  introduced  had  no 
interest  beyond  that  immediate  circle. 


As  for  ]\Ir.  Houldworthy,  it  was  clear 
that  genial  old  gentleman  was  for  once 
out  of  spirits.  Miss  Warner  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  but  discreetly  said 
nothing.  Some  persons  do  not  like  to 
have  their  moods  talked  about,  and  IMr, 
Houldworthy  was  one  of  them.  Miss 
Houldworthy,  less  considerate,  taxed  her 
father  outright  with  being  melancholy; 
and  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  began  to  talk  with  his  son  about  the 
unpromising  state  of  political  affairs. 
But  not  even  Mr.  Houldworthy  antici- 
pated open  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Miss  Warner  joined  in  the 
conversation ;  Mrs.  Houldworthy  and  her 
daughter  began  to  talk  about  the  party. 
There  was  a  decanter  of  sherry  on  the 
table ;  for  IVIr.  Houldworthy  liked  a  glass 
of  wine  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
This  afternoon,  quite  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  he  filled  his  glass  repeat- 
edly, and  as  if  in  absence  of  mind. 
Jack  drank  but  little;  for,  whatever 
faults  the  young  man  had,  over-indul- 
gence in  wine  was  not  one  of  them  ;  but 
he  did  not  grow  more  cheerful  as  the 
meal  progressed..  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  he  was  a  little  bored;  there  had 
been  too  much  unnatural  excitement  in 
his  life  of  late,  and  he  found  the  family 
gathering  a  little  slow.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  system  of  the  compensations  of 
Nature,  that  undue  exhilaration  of  spir- 
its should  be  followed  by  depression 
Jack  was  a  little  dull  without,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  having  any  reason. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  unpretending  work, 
thrust  many  quotations  upon  my  readers  ; 
but  it  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  that 
some  philosopher  or  other  has  somewhere 
said  that  all  things  earthly  must  have  an 
end.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  this 
dinner  of  the  Houldworthys  was  at  length 
concluded.  Mrs.  Houldworthy  sailed  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  her  daughter 
and  her  niece,  and  led  the  way  to  a  pleas- 
ant room  up  stairs,  with  windows  on  the 
street,  where  it  was  her  custom  to  spend 
certain  portions  of  her  time  in  watching 
the  carriages  and  the  pedestrians.  Mr. 
Houldworthy  and  his  son  went  together 
to  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  contained  a  few  books,  and  was- 
used  for  smoking,:  ]\Ir.  Houldworthy  the 
elder  liked  a  cigar  after  dinner. 

I  think  I  hear  a  lady,  who  has  neither 
a  husband  nor  brother  who  smokes, — 
the  only  one  thus  blessed,  in  fact,  who 
has  honored  me  by  glancing  over  these 
pages,  —  I  think  I  hear  this  lady  exclaim 
.that  the  horrid  creature  (meaning  there- 
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by  her  very  humble  servant,  the  writer  ) 
promised  at  the  outset  that  there  should 
be  no  smoke  in  this  chaj^ter.  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  observe  that  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  smoke  without 
a  fire.  The  Houldworthy  mansion  con- 
tained a  smoking-room,  and  I  could  not 
prevent  the  two  gentlemen  from  going 
thither  after  dinner.  The  moment  they 
light  their  cigars  we  will  leave  them. 

Jack  stood  with  his  back  to  the  gi-ate, 
in  an  Englishman's  favorite  attitude. 
He  had  a  foreboding  of  something  un- 
pleasant. Jack's  father  sat  down  in  his 
own  easy-chair,  and,  taking  from  his 
pocket  an  extraordinary  large  cigar,  be- 
gan to  roll  it  about  in  his  mouth,  accord- 
ing to  his  habit,  as  if  he  wanted  to  tan- 
talize himself  by  putting  off  smoking  as 
long  as  he  could. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Jack,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
are  going  on;  I'm  very  far  from  satis- 
fied." 

"  Business  going  wrong?  "  said  Jack. 

"  It's  your  own  business  that  I  want  to 
talk  about,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  not 
in  the  least  moved  by  this  feint. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  isn't  enough  to  f m-- 
nish  a  topic  of  conversation,"  returned 
Jack  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  jocosity. 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  that  it  isn't  larger? 
I  sent  you  some  business  myself,  the  first 
of  the  week.  You  were  out,  and  you  lost 
it.  I  have  been  at  your  office  twice  since 
then.  You  were  not  there,  and  nobody 
knew  any  thing  about  you.  Xow,  this 
sort  of  thing  won't  do,  sir;  it  won't  do. 
If  you  are  never  going  to  be  in  your  office, 
why,  the  rent  of  it  is  a  useless  expense, 
and  you  had  better  give  it  up." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  it  up.  It's 
certain  I  shall  never  make  any  money  as 
2b  lawyer.  There  are  too  many  of  us  in 
New  York.  And,  besides,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  and  I  may  as  well  say  so, 
I  don't  take  any  interest  in  the  profes- 
sion." 

"  No  interest !  Then  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  do  take  interest  in." 

"  I  don't  know.  Nothing  useful,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  Jack  rather  sadly.  "  I 
think  I  was  cut  out  for  a  blacksmith. 
My  tools  up  stairs  are  the  only  ones  I 
take  to  kindly." 

'•  But,  John  !  Good  heavens !  it's  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  find  this  out.  And  al- 
low me  to  say,  it's  rather  a  poor  retui-n, 
;after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  I  have 
(been  at  to  give  you  an  education." 

"I  know  I  have  had  every  advantage," 


said  Jack  doggedly.  "  I  know  very  well 
that  I  seem  ungrateful ;  but  I  can't  help 
it.  There  are  the  facts  staring  me  in 
the  face,  as  they  have  been  for  months ; 
and  I  may  as  well  be  honest,  and  speak 
out." 

"  Well,  but,  John,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man very  anxiously,  "what  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  ?  Suppose  any  thing  should 
happen  to  me.  No  fortmie  is  sure  in  this 
country.  A  man  is  up  to-day,  and  down 
to-morrow.  Because  I  have  prospered 
thus  far,  it  doesn't  follow  that  my  son 
will  be  able  to  live  in  idleness." 

The  thought  crossed  Jack's  mind,  that, 
if  any  thing  should  happen,  he  might  fall 
back  on  his  future  wife's  money ;  but  he 
was  man  enough  to  put  it  down,  and 
trample  on  it. 

"  The  fact  is,  John,"  said  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy, speaking  with  some  apparent 
effort,  "business  is  looking  very  badly 
indeed.  There  is  no  knowing  what  those 
Southern  fellows  may  do ;  and  we  have 
got  a  good  many  debts  out  there,  which 
are  worth  just  nothing  at  all  imless  af- 
fairs are  settled  peaceably.  Money  is 
very  tight.  I  don't  like  to  say  any  thing  - 
to  your  mother  and  the  girls  ;  but  I  wish  ^ 
that  party  could  be  avoided.  I  saw  they 
had  set  their  hearts  on  it;  and  it  had 
gone  so  far  when  they  first  told  me,  that 
I  hadn't  the  resolution  to  put  my  foot 
down,  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  It  abso- 
lutely is  not  decent  to  spend  money  in 
meriy-making,  with  the  country  in  such 
a  condition." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack :  "  I  think 
this  political  flurry  will  all  blow  over.  At 
all  events,  now  the  invitations  are  out,  it's 
too  late  to  talk  of  giving  up  the  party. 
I  wish  I  had  known  how  you  felt  a  little 
sooner  ;  perhaps  I  could  have  managed  it 
with  Fanny  and  my  mother."  Jack  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  his  own  hea%"y 
bills,  although  he  thought  of  them. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  father  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
But  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  hear 
any  more  talk  about  your  disliking  your 
profession.  You  have  chosen  it,  and  you 
must  stick  to  it.  And  pray  don't  think 
you  are  a  young  Crcesus.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  idle ;  no  young  man  can." 

IMr.  Houldworthy  here  took  up  the 
evening  paper  and  a  match,  and  we  must 
perforce  leave  him. 

Young  Houldworthy  sauntered  cut  of 
the  room  without  making  any  reply,  or 
promising  amendment ;  but  such  lectures 
from  his  indulgent  father  were  so  very  un- 
usual,, that  what  had  passed  had  a  good 
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deal  of  effect  on  him.  In  going  up  stairs, 
he  met  his  sister. 

"  O  Jack !  "  said  she,  "  I  was  just  com- 
ing to  ask  you  to  mend  the  lock  of  my 
upper  bureau-drawer.  It  is  broken,  I 
think  ;  and  I  keep  some  trinkets  there, 
that  I  don't  like  to  leave  exposed." 

Jack  took  her  playfully  by  the  chin. 
"  You  must  be  less  extravagant,  puss," 
said  he.  "  I  have  just  been  talking  with 
jour  father  about  you." 

"  Fudge !  I  don't  believe  it.  Set  me 
the  example  of  economy,  Mr.  Spend- 
thrift." 

"  1^0,  but  really,  Fanny,  the  governor  is 
feeling  awfully  blue  about  matters.  I've 
never  seen  him  so  bad  before." 

"  Is  he  ?  Well,  after  this  wretched 
party  is  over,  we'll  all  live  on  bread  and 
water.  I  wish  it  were  over,"  she  added. 
"  I'm  tired  of  it  already." 

"  I  wish  it  were  over,''  said  Jack.  "  Par- 
ties are  bores.  I  think  Rovingston  has 
the  right  plan.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to 
accept  only  every  third  invitation.  And 
do  you  know,  Fanny,  he  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  yours  ?  " 

"  What  an  honor  I  "  exclaimed  Fanny 
in  a  tone  of  sarcasm.  "  Well,  but.  Jack, 
dear,  mend  my  bureau,  won't  you?  If 
you  will,  I'll  promise  to  like  Mr.  Roving- 
ston." 

"  Very  well  I  will,  then,"  said  Jack  ; 
and  lie  added  as  they  separated,  "  and  I 
believe,  by  Jove,  that  that  sort  of  work  is 
all  I  am  fit  for." 

Jack  carried  the  lock  up  to  an  unfur- 
nished room  in  an  upper  story,  which  he 
had  fitted  up  as  an  amateur  workshop. 
He  put  on  a  very  old  and  shabby  coat, 
and,  taking  from  a  drawer  a  brown  old 
meerschaum  pipe,  filled  it  from  a  jar 
of  tobacco,  which  stood  on  his  bench. 
Then  — 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN   WHICH   THERE   IS   A    SOUND   OF    REV- 
ELRY  BY  NIGHT. 

The  house  at  13  East  Blank  Street, 
the  residence  of  the  Ilouldworthys,  was 
throwing  out  beams  of  light  from  every 
window.  Carriages  had  been  driving  up, 
leaving  people  at  the  door,  and  driving 
away  again,  ever  since  nine  o'clock ;  and 
there  was  as  yet  little  rest  for  the  police- 
man who  had  their  movements  in  charge. 
Within,  every  thing  was  a  blaze  of  gas- 
light, beauty,  and  flowers.  The  music 
was  playing  loudly  but  exquisitely,  as 
all  the  bashful  gentlemeti  in  the  room 


had  already  observed  to  their  partners. 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  radiant  in  coun- 
tenance as  in  brave  attire  ;  Miss  Hould- 
worthy was  coquettish  and  fascinating 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  Miss  Warner,  in 
her  simple  dove-coloi-ed  silk,  was  abso- 
lutely charming.  Mr.  John  Houldworthy, 
whom  we  left  in  an  old  coat,  lighting  his 
pipe,  was  now  dressed  a  merveilles,  with- 
out the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  odor  of 
tobacco  about  his  person.  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy the  elder,  whom  we  mention  the 
last  of  the  family,  because,  hfs  seemed  to 
be  of  the  least  imporVance, ;  looked  the 
handsome,  amiable  old  genileman  that 
he  was,  and  smiled  to  see  every  thing 
going  on  gayly.  IVIr.  Charles  Lush  was 
there,  a  miracle  of  White  the  tailor. 
If  it  had  been  Mr.  Lush's  wedding-day, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  elaborately 
attired ;  and  his  boots  were  so  small  that 
they  were  positively  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Messrs.  Trumpington, 
Van  Dorp,  Peterkin,  and  many  other 
noble  young  Twiddlers,  were  there  in 
gorgeous  array.  Mr.  Rovingston  came 
very  late,  as  was  his  custom ;  but  he 
made  it  up  by  his  uncommon  affability. 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  him  half  so  ami- 
able. 

There  was  old  Soapstone,  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Mutual  Admiration ;  and 
old  Bluffum,  president  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
l^any ;  with  other  presidents  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  almost,  it  seemed, 
without  number,  until  one  began  to 
count  them.  There  was  Bangup  the 
heavy  cotton-broker,  and  importers  and 
wholesale  dealers,  young  and  old,  by  the 
dozen.  There  were  young  lawyers  and 
doctors  and  merchants,  sons  of  those 
heavy  old  people  mentioned  above,  and 
of  others  still  heavier,  who  did  not,  or 
would  not,  know  the  Houldworthys.  Mr. 
Peterkin  asserted  afterwards  that  every- 
body wath  there;  Mr.  Lush,  whose  circle 
of  acquaintances  did  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Peterkin's,  although  it  impinged 
upon  it,  was  forced  to  admit  that,  while 
there  were  some  queer  coves  there  whom 
he  had  never  met  anywhere  before,  it 
was  a  regular,  bustin',  jolly  old  toot,  and 
the  Houldworthys  had  done  themselves 
proud  no  end. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  ladies  I  My 
shy  pen  may  amble  around  their  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  but  I  fear  I  can  never 
bring  it  to  write  point  blank  about  their 
charms  of  face  and  dress.  Mrs.  Canker- 
ton,  who  was  there  with  her  niece  Miss 
Yesbury  (that  tall  gixl,  the  bloom  of 
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whose  cheeks  had  in  some  way  made  a 
rendezvous  at  the  end  of  her  nose,  and 
kept  it  too),  Mrs.  Cankerton  had  no  such 
scruples.     She  would  have  told  you  to  an 
c^  ounce,  how  much  rouge  and  pearl  powder 
5  had  been  used  to  bring  to  perfection  all 
.  vthese  brilliant  complexions.     She  would 
<tliave   described  to  the  minutest  detail, 
^^the   subtle   arts  by  which  these  belles, 
■•[with  the  aid  of  their  dressmakers  and 
ii  (their  maids,  had  built  up  and  cut  down 
N  .  those  exquisitely-moulded  figures.     She 
^  would  have  taken  great  delight  in  relat- 
:5ing  in  her  cheerful,  witty  way  all  the  lit- 
""tle  bits  of  scandal  and  gossip  about  those 
odear    creatures,    who,    with    heightened 
-^  color  and  smiling  faces,  were  waltzing  or 
S  promenading  with  their  favorite  cavaliers. 
>"  She  would  have  reminded  you  how  Miss 
^'Ratcatcher,  old    Ratcatcher's    daughter, 
"^ihad  been  jilted  by  Mr.  Westminster,  be- 
-c^  cause  his  friends  had  thought  her  not  rich 
"^enough  for  him ;  and  would  have  pointed 
"<out  that  the  young  lady  appeared  just 
vJnow  very  happy  in  the  society  of    Mr. 
~  Lilywhite    Sand,  although    that    young 
2,man  had  only  recently  started  business 
.5  in  a  very  small  way,  as  it  was  reported. 
"  She  would  have  recalled  the  fact,  when 
^Mrs.  John  Wren  passed  across  the  field  of 
•^vision,  that  John  did  not  come  with  his 
.  £wife,  and  was  indeed  reported  to  be  going 
on  in  a  most  shocking  way,  so  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the    poor  thing's    eyes  had 
great  black  lines  under  them,  although 
she  did  try  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it. 
ISIrs.  Cankerton   would    doubtless  have 
'told  you  that  the  Misses  Blucher,  of  a 
good  family,  it  could  not  be  denied,  and 
really  very  passable-looking,  but  oh,  so 
poor  (!)  must  have  been  scrimping  them- 
selves and  their  unhappy  old  widowed 
mother  for  months,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  fine  things  with  which  they  had  be- 
decked   themselves.       Mrs.    Cankerton 
would  have  —    But  I  must  take  care  lest 
I  am  drawn  on  unawares  to  repeat  all 
her  stories.     The  scene  charms  me,  and 
I  absolutely  refuse  to  have  the  illusion 
destroyed.     When  a  grand  spectacle  at 
the    theatre    pleases    us,    must    we    be 
dragged  behind  the  scenes,  and  have  it 
pointed  out  to  us  that  the  fairies  are  care- 
worn and  painted,  that  the  fairy  realms 
are   only  canvas  coarsely  daubed  with 
green   and  yellow  and  red,  and  stuck  to- 
gether with  tinsel,  that  their  queen  is  old 
and  wrinkled,  with  rouged  cheeks  and 
pencilled   eyebrows,   and    that    her  car 
is    really   a  flimsy  sham  with  wooden 
wheels,  which  is  dragged  on  and  off  by 
ropes  reaching  to  the  wings  and  held  by 


coarse  stage-carpenters  in  pea-jackets 
and  paper  caps?  Do  not  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Cankerton,  that  all  these  fair  creatures 
gathered  in  the  Houldworthys'  drawing- 
room  will  be  pale,  faded,  and  out  of 
temper  to-morrow  noon,  when  they  come 
crawling  down  to  their  late  breakfasts. 
I  refuse  to  believe  it.  I  refuse  even  to 
listen  to  such  an  assertion. 

Miss  Harley  arrived  very  late.  She 
had  a  fearful  nervous  headache,  she  told 
Jack.  Papa  was  going  to  send  the  car- 
riage for  her  very  early ;  and  she  could 
only  give  Jack  one  quadrille,  and  possi- 
bly one  round  dance,  if  he  was  very 
good.  Papa  would  not  hear  of  her  com- 
ing at  first,  he  was  so  careful  of  her,  was 
papa  ;  but  she  had  insisted,  for  she 
knew  dear  Fanny  would  be  disappointed 
if  she  did  not  come.  "  And  would 
nobody  else  be  disappointed  ?  "  Mr.  Jack 
asked,  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
his  Jiancee,  —  upon  which  he  was  told  not 
to  be  absurd. 

When  these  two  young  people  danced 
a  quadrille  together,  it  was  generally 
pronounced  to  be  a  fine  sight.  Mr.  Jack 
was  tall  and  well  formed,  with  a  fine 
moustache,  —  bien  distingue,  little  Miss 
Pudge,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris, 
whispered  to  the  friend  next  her,  —  and 
he  meandered  through  the  changes  as  if 
it  was  all  a  great  bore,  and  he  wondered 
what  stupid  person  had  invented  dan- 
cing. Miss  Harley  was  pale,  but  not 
paler  than  usual ;  and  she  had  what  Miss 
Pudge  pronounced  classical  features,  and 
a  stately  carriage  that  was  well  in  keeping 
with  her  form,  and  which  she  had  inher- 
ited from  her  noble  sire.  Mr.  Peterkin 
was  quite  overwhelmed  by  her  charms  ; 
and  Mr.  Lush  pronounced  her  the  stun- 
ningest  girl  in  the  room,  although  he 
added  that  Miss  Houldworthy  was  far 
nicer,  because  she  was  so  jolly,  and  when 
a  fellow  talked  to  her  he  didn't  have  to 
bother  himself  to  think  of  all  sorts  of 
swell  subjects.  Indeed,  in  Miss  Hould- 
worthy's  cheerful  society,  Mr.  Lush  for- 
got his  longing  desire  for  the^  supper  and 
champagne  which  seemed  so  long  in 
coming. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  in  my  sketch  of 
this  merry  gathering,  I  have  thus  far 
used  couleur  de  rose  with  rather  a  free 
hand;  but  really  all  present  seemed  to 
be  at  the  height  of  enjoyment,  except  a 
few  unfortunate  people,  technically  called 
wall-flowers,  who  knew  nobody,  and  were 
but  moderately  successful  in  their  frantic 
efforts  to  look  happy, — a  class  just  as 
essential  to  a  l&rge  party  as  the  killed  and 
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wounded  to  a  battle.  Miss  Houldworthy 
loved  daiiciug  above  all  things,  and, 
besides,  she  was  never  melancholy  for 
many  successive  minutes.  She  had  made 
herself  agreeable  to  Mr.  Lush  and  other 
young  Twiddlers,  because  they  were  her 
Drother's  friends ;  and  she  was  in  a  meas- 
ure rewarded  by  the  excellent  dancing  of 
all  these  yoimg  gentlemen.  I  think  this 
hypocritical  young  lady  was  even  secretly 
pleased  at  a  galop  with  IVIr.  Roving- 
ston ;  and  she  certainly  accepted  his 
invitation  for  the  German  very  readily. 
Lliss  Warner,  too,  seemed  to  enjoy  her- 
self in  her  quiet  way,  although  she 
danced  much  less  often  than  her  friend. 
Once,  when  John  Houldworthy  came  to 
say  that  he  hoped  she  had  saved  a  dance 
for  him,  she  ordered  him  to  take  out  in- 
stead little  Miss  Pudge,  who  was  really 
in  danger  of  wilting  in  her  seclusion. 
]\Ir.  Jack  said,  "Bother  Miss  Pudge," 
but  Miss  Warner  answered,  "  She  is  our 
guest,  Jack  ;  "  and  the  young  fellow  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  like  a  good  boy.  Miss 
Pudge  made  but  two  mistakes  in  the 
whole  quadrille,  and  actually  amused  the 
young  man  by  her  chatter  about  Paris. 
Jack  got  on  tolerably  well,  because  the 
party  seemed  so  successful;  but  in  his 
heart  he  did  not  believe  that  Miss  Har- 
ley  had  the  headache ;  and  this  would 
have  annoyed  him  very  much,  if  time 
had  been  given  him  to  think  of  it.  Miss 
Harley  herself  appeared  very  happy,  in 
sjDite  of  her  illness,  dancing  with  Mr. 
Rovingston  and  other  gentlemen  of 
mark  ;  and  declining,  with  great  suavity, 
the  advances  of  both  INIr.  Lush,  who 
confounded  her  impudence,  and  Mr. 
Peterkin,  who  was  thrown  into  despair 
by  her  coldness. 

The  supper  was  rather  extravagant, 
and  must  have  cost  j)Oor  ]\Ir.  Houldworthy 
a  very  pretty  penny.  The  first  thing  that 
greeted  the  eye  was  a  tremendous  pyra- 
mid in  the  centre  of  the  table,  so  wonder- 
ful in  design  that  it  would  have  driven 
the  architect  of  Solomon's  Temple  fran- 
tic, —  or  any  other  architect,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  It  had  six  cuj^ids  in  as 
many  recesses  half  way  up  its  sides ;  and 
it  was  surmounted  by  a  representation  of 
that  goddess  which  was  once  used  to 
ornament  coins  of  the  realm,  but  which 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  now,  together 
with  the  coins  themselves.  Then  there 
were  two  more  pyramids  of  less  altitude, 
but  still  imposing ;  besides  six  smaller 
ones,  which  were  made  to  be  broken  up 
and  eaten.  The  customary  birds  of  the 
air  and  fish  of  the  sea  had  been  sacrificed 


for  the  feast,  and  made  into  salmis,  and 
otherwise  tortured  and  disguised  in  such 
a  fashion  that  I  make  no  doubt  that  Noah, 
or  any  other  old-fashioned  person  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  known  a  thing  or  two 
about  natural  history,  would  have  given 
up  the  riddle  at  once,  if  he  had  been 
asked  what  they  were.  I  shall  not  waste 
these  precious  pages  in  descanting  upon 
the  ices  and  jellies,  nor  the  flowers,  which 
were  in  profusion.  The  wines,  even  Mr. 
Lush  and  the  epicures  of  the  Twiddler 
pronounced  comme  it  faut,  —  although 
they  may  not  have  used  exactly  that 
French  phrase  to  express  their  meaning. 
There  were  not  only  champagne  of  the 
most  approved  brands,  and  light  and  sweet 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  wines  for  the  ladies, 
but  there  was  some  Burgundy  with  a 
natural  sparkle,  which  Mr.  Houldworthy 
had  himself  imported,  and  which  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  beverage  quite 
out  of  the  common  way.  Mr.  Charles 
Lush,  shrewd  youth,  had  taken  down  to 
supper  little  Miss  Pudge,  with  the  idea 
that  that  good-natured  young  lady  would 
be  satisfied  with  very  little  attention ;  and, 
having  helped  her  very  bountifully  to 
the  good  things  within  easy  reach,  he 
himself  got  into  a  quiet  corner  with  Harry 
Van  Dorj^,  and  punished  that  Burgundy 
most  terribly.  As  for  old  Soapstone  and 
Bluffum,  you  may  rest  assiired  that  those 
two  venerable  and  venerated  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  Veuve  Cliquot  immensely. 
Getting  opposite  a  large  dish  of  boned 
turkey  with  truffles,  they  watched,  with 
many  internal  chuckles,  certain  verdant 
youngsters  helping  themselves  very  free- 
ly to  the  turkey,  but  carefully  discarding 
the  truffles.  Then,  when  the  coast  was 
again  clear,  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  behold 
Mr.  Soapstone  and  Mr.  Bluffum  gobbling 
up  the  expensive  and  succulent  dainties, 
which  the  young  men,  in  their  innocence, 
had  put  aside. 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Lush  partook  rather  more  freely  of  that 
seductive  Burgundy  than  was  prudent; 
for,  when  he  retm'ued  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  employed  his  extensive  and 
peculiar  vocabulary  so  freely  in  his  con- 
versation with  Miss  Pudge,  that,  although 
she  had  been  in  Paris,  she  could  compre- 
hend but  very  little  of  what  he  said,  and 
was  at  last  quite  content  to  return  to  her 
old  quiet  seat.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Lush 
straightway  went  back  to  the  supper-room. 
]\lr.  Lush  did  not  dance  the  German  ;  in 
fact,  he  went  home  quite  early. 

Immediately  after  supper,  the  carriage 
of  ]\Iiss  Harley  was  announced.    Mr.  John 
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Houldworthy  made  sure  that  she  was  care- 
fully wrapped  up,  and  saw  her  comfort- 
ably seated  within.  He  placed  on  the 
front  seat  a  bouquet  which  he  had  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  supper-table  ;  but 
no  old-fashioned  endearments  passed  be- 
tween these  two,  whose  troths  had  been 
plighted.  He  simply  said,  "  Good-night, 
dear;  "  and  she  answered,  "  Good-night, 
Jack,"  —  nothing  more.  In  fact,  her 
manner  had  not  been  during  the  evening 
such  as  to  provoke  any  greater  familiari- 
ties. Then  Jack,  biting  his  moustache 
all  the  way  up  the  •  steps,  entered  the 
house,  and  re-appeared  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  all  smiles. 

Mr.  Rovingston  had  graciously  con- 
descended to  lead  the  German;  and  so 
he  did,  very  skilfully  and  very  gracefully, 
with  the  aid  of  Miss  Houldworthy.  It 
was  a  very  jolly  dance,  —  the  German 
was  always  very  jolly  in  those  days,  I 
believe,  —  audit  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  Houldworthys' 
party  broke  up  ;  and  everybody  went  away 
quite  exhausted  but  still  happy. 

"  Give  me  a  cigar,  Jack,"  said  Roving- 
ston ;  "  I've  forgotten  my  cigar-case,  and 
I  want  to  smoke  as  I  never  did  before. 
Jack,  I  have  had  a  right  good  time.  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  enormously,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  German.  I  said  all  this 
to  the  ladies  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
I  made  my  adieux;  but  I  shouldn't  take 
the  trouble  to  say  it  all  over  again  to  you, 
old  fellow,  unless  I  meant  it :  so  I  hope  you 
will  believe  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  If  you  were  not  bored,  Fred,  then  I 
think  the  thing  must  have  been  a  suc- 
cess," Jack  answered.  "  I'm  sure  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  come,  and  we're  im- 
mensely indebted  to  you  for  your  exer- 
tions. Well,  good-night.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  that  cigar  to-morrow  ;  it's  a 
new  lot.  And,  Fred,  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you  here,  you  know,  —  all  of 
us,  from  the  governor  down  to  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Good-night."  Mr.  John 
Houldworthy  had  rather  a  disrespectful 
way  of  calling  his  father  "the  governor," 
as  it  may  before  have  been  observed. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night,  and  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston went  his  way  on  foot,  puffing 
away  at  his  cigar  much  more  vigorously 
than  was  his  wont.  "  Not  bad,  these 
people,  eh,  Frederic,  my  son,"  he  said, 
addressing  himself  paternally,  and  in 
French.  "  Madame  a  little  too  well  pre- 
served, a  little  stiff ;  but  mademoiselle 
is  charming,  a  pretty  child ;  I  like  her 
much,  la  petite.  And  Mademoiselle  AYar- 
ner,  with  her  fine  eyes  ;   a  relation  evi- 


dently, —  a  poor  relation,  I  suspect.  I 
must  ask  that  of  Jack.  Decidedly,  my 
brave  boy,  we  must  cultivate  this  ac- 
quaintance. It  will  do  to  pass  the  time." 
And  he  added  in  English.  "  I  don't  think 
much  of  Jack's  taste  in  tobacco,  if  his  box 
is  no  better  than  this.  However,  it  is  true 
there  is  too  much  wind  for  smoking.". 

When  the  door  closed  after  the  last 
guest,  John  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  servants  had  extinguished 
all  the  lights  except  two  candles ;  and 
the  room  looked  very  dim  and  dismal 
after  the  recent  brilliant  illumination. 
Mrs.  Houldworthy,  with  her  cap  awry, 
sat  in  a  large  fauteuil,  in  rather  an  un- 
graceful attitude  of  utter  prostration. 
She  was  talking  about  the  brilliant  sue- 
cess  of  the  entertainment ;  but  she  talked 
very  wearily,  and  in  a  tone  suggestive  of 
somnambulism.  Miss  Houldworthy  oc- 
cupied another  chair,  in  a  condition 
scarcely  less  wilted  than  that  of  her 
mamma.  The  difference  in  the  vitality 
of  the  human  frame  at  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty  is  great ;  but  then  the  German  is 
such  a  tax  upon  one's  strength  !  Miss 
Warner,  however,  stood  by  a  mantle-shelf, 
picking  out  a  few  of  the  freshest  flowers 
from  a  bouquet,  with  her  eyes  as  bright 
as,  when  a  quarter  of  a  day  before,  she  had 
welcomed  the  earliest  arrival. 

"  Well,  pussy,"  said  Jack  to  his  sister, 
"  what  did  you  think  of  Fred  Rovingston 
to-night  ?  " 

"  He  was  perfectly  splendid,  I  admit," 
said  Fanny  languidly.  "  I'U  never  speak 
another  word  against  him,  never,  —  not 
for  a  month  at  least." 

"  Oh  !  You  think  'so  ?  "  said  Jack. 
"  You  should  have  heard  what  he  said 
of  you." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  said,"  Jack  replied  very 
soberly,  "  he  said  that  he  should  have 
enjoyed  the  German  very  much,  only  he 
couldn't  keep  you  from  bumping  up 
against  peojile." 

"  O  Jack !  "  said  his  sister  with 
reviving  spirits,  "  do  you  know  where 
people  go,  who  tell  fibs  ?  " 

"  Go  to  bed,  I  suppose.  At  least,  it  is 
time  you  children  were  sent  there." 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Ilarley  exerted  her- 
self very  much  to  be  civil,  I  must  say," 
said  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  waking  up. 

"  Why,  aunt,"  said  Miss  Warner,  "  you 
know  she  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
terrible  headaches.  I'm  sure  I  think  it 
was  very  good  for  her  to  come  at  all." 

"  Fudge  1 "  said  ]Mrs.  Houldworthy,  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 
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"  Oh,  dear !  "  sighed  Fanny.  "  I  am  so 
tired  I     Aren't  you,  Amy  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  Amy  said,  going  on  with  her 
flowers. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Jack,  with  that 
tone  of  authority  which  elder  sons  and 
brothers  sometimes  assume,  "  that  you 
had  all  better  retire  very  speedily." 

LIi*.  Houldworthy  entered.  He  had  been 
making  a  tour  of  observation  below  stairs. 

"  O  papa,  dear  !  How  jiale  you  look," 
said  Fanny,  rising,  and  going  towards  him. 
'•  I  know  you  must  be  very  tired  and 
sleepy." 

"  Yes,  so  I  am,  I  confess,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  I  am  going  directly  to  bed, 
and  I  advise  all  of  you  to  go  too.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  that  it  is  near  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'' 

"  Oh !  how  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Miss  Fanny, 
pulling  out  a  watch  nearly  as  large  as  a 
five-cent  piece.  "  I  declare  it  is ;  and  only 
a  moment  ago,  when  I  looked,  it  was  just 
four." 

"  Come,  Fanny,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man.—  "Come,  Amy,,  don't  wait  a  mo- 
ment longer.  —  Come,  Mrs.  Houldworthy, 
—  Mrs.  Houldworthy !  Are  you  going  to 
sleep  in  your  chair  all  night  ?  Come ! 
Master  John  may  sit  up  all  night  if  he 
likes.  Perhaps  for  once  he'll  be  pimctual 
at  breakfast."  And  Mr.  Houldworthy 
led  the  way  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy brought  up  the  rear,  so  nearly 
fast  asleep  that  she  once  narrowly  escaped 
falling  over  the  balusters. 

Master  Jack  went  to  his  room,  indeed ; 
but  he  did  not  retire  at  once,  as  he  ought, 
and  as  your  son,  my  dear  madam,  Avho 
are  honoring  me  with  your  attention, 
would  have  done.  If  my  hero  were  quite 
perfect,  I  should  rejoice  extremely  to  be 
able  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example ;  but 
he  has  so  many  faults  that  I  fear  he  will 
serve  better,  for  the  present  at  least,  as 
an  awful  warning,  blaster  Jack  threw 
his  shining  boots  very  violently  into  a 
comer.  He  tossed  his  new  coat  —  and 
dress  coats  cost  money,  even  in  those 
days  —  very  carelessly  into  a  chair,  and, 
putting  on  an  old  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  sat  down  and  smoked,  smoked 
persistently  and  violently.  The  forms  of 
^liss  Harley,  of  Rovingston,  Lush,  and 
the  Twiddlers,  Miss  Pudge,  his  father, 
Fanny,  Amy,  his  mother,  everybody  he 
had  seen  that  evening,  went  prancing 
through  his  brain  in  the  most  confused 
manner.  Ever  and  anon  he  jerked  away 
his  cigar-ash  nervously  toward  the  fire- 
place, careless  of  where  it  struck.  At 
last  he  rose,  and  took  Erom  his  di-awer  the 


photograph  of  Miss  Harley.  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment.  "  She  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,"  he  said,  "but" —  He 
put  it  away  without  finishing  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  then,  going  to  the  window,  he 
pushed  aside  the  curtain.  It  was  quite 
light  in  the  east,  and  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  the  early  carts  already  came 
up  from  the  streets. 


CHAPTR  VI. 

WHICH  IS  RENDERED  DOLEFUL  BY  THE 
DEPARTURE  OF  AIISS  HARLEY  FOR 
BALTIMORE. 

Whex  Mr.  John  Houldworthy  called 
on  his  betrothed  next  morning,  —  he  con- 
sidered it  morning,  although  many  honest 
people  were  at  that  moment  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  afternoon, — he 
found  Miss  Harley  a  little  languid  in- 
deed, but  very  amiable.  She  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  success  of  the  festival 
of  the  previous  evening  ;  she  inquired 
after  the  health  of  his  sister  and  Miss 
Warner,  and  asked  especially  concerning 
the  physical  condition  of  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy, a  lady  for  whom  she  had  never 
displayed  any  extraordinary  veneration. 
In  short,  she  made  herself  so  charming 
that  her  lover  straightway  j^ut  aside  the 
ill-humor  which  he  had  brought  thither, 
just  as  the  traveller  in  the  old  fable 
threw  off  his  cloak  when  the  sunbeams 
fell  on  him.  Their  intimacy  was  not  of 
very  long  standing ;  but  he  knew  her 
ah-eady  as  a  creature  of  varying  moods, 
and  had  more  than  once  suffered  from 
her  caprices,  only  to  forget  all  his  anger, 
and  come  again  within  the  circle  of  her 
fascinations.  We  need  not  spend  much 
time  with  the  pair  while  they  are  in  this 
humor.  It  is  only  the  bickerings  of 
lovers  and  married  people  that  are  ever 
entertaining. 

Houldworthy  had  met  Blanche  Harley 
a  year  before  on  the  Continent,  at  Rome 
or  Naples,  it  matters  not  which,  and  had 
got  an  introduction  through  Rovingston. 
Miss  Harley  was  travelling  with  her 
aunt,  and  was  nominally  under  her  direc- 
tion, but  really  did  very  much  as  she 
pleased.  Houldworthy  was  at  once  struck 
by  her  beauty,  and,  being  moreover 
spurred  on  by  a  rival.ry  with  one  or  two. 
more  admirers  whom  the  young  lady  had 
in  her  train,  did  his  best  to  make  a, 
favorable  impression,  and  contrived  as  if 
by  accident  to  keep  with  their  party  a 
considerable  time,   losing  them  in  on© 
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city  to  meet  them  at  another.  On  reach- 
ing home  in  the  autumn,  -whither  Miss 
Harley  had  already  arrived,  he  found  the 
odds  against  him  still  greater ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  come  in  the  winner, 
distancing  all  other  competition.  The  en- 
gagement was  very  soon  announced ;  and 
the  little  dinner  at  the  Twiddler  Club,  at 
which  we  were  present,  took  place  some 
time  after.  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  a  very 
stiff  and  proud  old  gentleman,  although 
in  truth  he  had  very  little  cause  for  his 
pride  except  his  money  and  his  daugh- 
ter's beauty,  did  not  look  upon  the  match 
with  much  favor  ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
was  not  consulted  in  time  to  take  any 
very  active  measures  to  stop  it.  The 
young  lady  had  had  her  own  way  so  long 
in  Em'ope,  that  for  some  time  she  seemed 
very  little  in  awe  of  her  papa,  who  was 
indeed  very  peremptory  in  tone,  but  was 
very  fond  of  his  daughter.  It  was  whis- 
pered even,  that  the  engagement  was 
made  while  the  young  peojDle  were  still 
abroad  ;  but  this  was  contradicted  by  bet- 
ter-informed people.  However  it  might 
be,  it  is  certain  that  IMi".  Harley  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  open  and  public  objec- 
tion to  the  young  man,  but  contented 
himself  with  treating  him  in  a  very 
formal  and  stately  manner.  It  was  ob- 
served too,  among  Mr.  Harley's  friends, 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  talk  very 
much  about  the  engagement. 

It  was  not  therefore  with  any  small 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  that  ]\Ir.  John 
Ilouldworthy  learned  that  morning  from 
Miss  Harley,  that  she  was  about  to  start 
at  once  for  Baltimore  with  her  father,  to 
remain  there  for  an  mdefinite  length  of 
time.  Mr.  Harley  had  suddenly  been 
called  there  on  business.  He  would  be 
compelled  to  stay  at  least  a  fortnight,  it 
was  likely,  and  possibly  longer. 

"  But  I  thought  your  father  was  quite 
free  from  business  of  all  kinds,"  John 
objected. 

"  From  any  definite  business,  yes  ; 
from  indefinite  business  of  all  kinds,  — 
oh,  dear!  no."  ISIiss  Harley  fancied  that 
the  present  journey  related  in  some 
way  to  the  Southern  troubles.  It  was 
only  a  surmise,  and  perhaps  she  ought 
not  to  say  so ;  but  of  course  Jack  would 
not  repeat  it.  Papa  had  not  confided  to 
her  the  nature  of  his  business  in  Balti- 
more. He  had  only  told  her  to  have  her 
trunks  got  ready,  and  to  take  as  many  of 
them  as  she  liked  ;  and  he  had  spoken  m 
such  a  way  that  she  really  had  not  dared 
to  make  any  objections.  Did  Jack  really 
think  there  would  be  any  fighting  ? 


No.  Jack  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
there  would  be  any  serious  results  from 
all  this  clamor  and  braggadocio  on  the 
part  of  the  South.  Both  sides,  in  his 
opinion,  were  playing  a  game  of  poker : 
he  begged  her  pardon  ;  of  course  she  did 
not  know  what  that  was  :  he  meant  that 
each  party  was  trying  to  bully  the  other, 
and  that  by  and  by  they  would  come  to 
some  compromise,  not  very  satisfactory 
to  either  perhaps,  and  then  every  thing 
would  go  on  as  usual. 

Jack's  stay  in  Europe  had  perhaps 
somewhat  dimmed  his  vision  as  regarded 
the  politics  of  his  native  land ;  but  his 
views  were  those  of  a  great  many  people 
who  prided  themselves  far  more  than  he 
on  their  foresight.  The  elder  ]\Ir.  Hould- 
worthy  had  very  often  expressed  similar 
views  in  his  son's  hearing,  and,  indeed, 
held  them  most  of  the  time,  except  now 
and  then,  when  he  was  suffering  from  an 
unusual  depression  of  spirits. 

i\Iiss  Harley  knew  nothing  about 
politics,  she  said ;  and  she  was  quite  tired 
of  hearing  them  talked  about.  Several 
Southern  gentlemen  who  were  stopping 
in  the  city  had  lately  dined  with  her 
father,  and  had  bored  her  horribly  with 
their  conversation.  They  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  Southern  independence. 
Her  father  believed  that  there  would 
presently  be  fighting,  but  she  certainly 
hoped  not.     It  would  be  so  horrible  ! 

Jack  sneered  at  the  idea  of  Southern 
independence  ;  and  he  vented  some  of  his 
spite  against  Miss  Harley  on  South  Caro- 
lina. When  one  cannot  be  revenged 
directly  for  a  slight  or  an  in j  ury,  it  is 
pleasant,  while  the  wTong  yet  rankles,  to 
hit  some  unoffendmg  person.  It  is  to 
this  trait  in  human  nature  that  small 
urchins  and  little  dogs  in  the  street, 
happening  in  the  way  of  angry  persons, 
often  become  martyrs.  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  South  Carolina  was  Miss  Har- 
ley's native  State ;  and,  although  she  had 
never  lived  in  it  since  she  was  an  infant, 
she  felt  bound  to  defend  it  from  Hould- 
worthy's  aspersions.  Still  she  kept  her 
temper,  and  Jack  could  find  no  excuse 
for  losing  his  own.  He  went  away,  ex- 
hibiting some  degree  of  affection,  and 
promising  to  see  her  agaiu  before  she 
left  town.  As  he  went  into  the  street, 
he  met  Mr.  Harley,  who  greeted  him  with 
civility,  but  with  a  degree  of  dignity 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  young 
man  of  less  independence. 

Jack  was  sensitive  enough,  and  he  felt 
very  keenly  this  indescribable  coldness 
with  which  he  had  lately  been  treated. 
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It  is  true,  it  was  the  most  natural  event 
in  the  world  for  Mr.  Harley  to  take  his 
daughter  to  Baltimore.  He  might  have 
business  there ;  in  fact,  nothing  was  more 
likely ;  but  Jack  felt  without  knowing 
the  reason,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  that 
Llr.  Harley,  who  clearly  disliked  him, 
was  taking  this  opportunity  to  separate 
his  daughter  from  him.  What  vexed 
him  most  was  that  he  could  not  with 
reason  interfere  or  even  remonstrate.  So 
Master  Jack  walked  down  the  avenue  in 
EO  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind ;  and,  if 
any  stray  terrier  had  by  chance  got  under 
his  feet,  I  think  that  innocent  animal 
would  have  been  rendered  surprised  and 
unhappy. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Jack  had  not 
recovered  his  good  humor  when  he  came 
to  the  family  dinner,  which  took  place 
not  long  after  he  reached  home.  Mrs. 
Houldwprthy  was  too  much  occupied  in 
discussing  the  party,  and  the  toilet  of  the 
ladies,  and  in  talking  about  the  people 
who  did  and  did  not  come,  to  notice  any 
circumstance  except  that  the  beef  was 
overdone.  Mis§  Ilouldworthy  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  headache,  and  for  once  was 
out  of  spirits,  and  had  no  appetite.  Miss 
Warner  observed  Jack's  silence,  but  dis- 
creetly said  nothing.  Mr.  Houldworthy 
seemed  more  harassed  and  fatigued  by 
bis  business  cares  than  when  we  were 
first  introduced  to  that  naturally  kind 
and  genial  old  gentleman ;  but  he  pres- 
ently ralHed  under  the  enlivening  influ- 
ence of  the  sherry,  which, .contrary  to  his 
habit,  he  did  not  spare,  as  Miss  Warner 
saw  with  concern.  At  length  he  re- 
marked that  John  seemed  not  to  have 
slept  quite  enough  the  night  before. 

Jack  admitted  as  much,  and  volun- 
teered the  confession  that  he  been  smok- 
ing rather  too  much. 

A  disquisition  on  the  pei'nicious  effects 
of  tobacco  followed  from  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy. 

"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Harley  this 
morning? "  asked  Miss  Houldworthy, 
willing  to  change  the  subject.  "Has 
she  recovered  from  her  headache  ?  ' ' 
Fanny  had  hit  upon  an  unfortunate 
topic. 

"  She  looked  weU  enough  when  I  saw 
her  just  now,"  said  Jack;  and  he  added, 
"she  is  gomg  to  Baltimore  with  Mr. 
Harley." 

"Indeed!  For  how  long?"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Don't  know,"  Jack  answered.  "  A 
fortnight  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  six 
months  for  all  I  know." 


"  I  think  it  is  shameful!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Houldworthy. 

"What  is  shameful?"  asked  Jack 
quickly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  ]\Irs.  Houldworthy. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  broken 
only  by  the  slight  clatter  of  the  dishes 
which  the  servant  was  removing.  IVIrs. 
Houldworthy  gazed  straight  before  her 
with  a  heightened  color.  Jack  was  veiy 
pale.  Mr.  Houldworthy  poured  out  an- 
other glass  of  sherry,  and  drank  every 
drop.  Miss  Warner's  hand  timidly 
sought  Jack's  under  the  table  ;  she 
feared  he  would   leave  the  room. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Houldworthy, 
setting  down  his  glass,  "that  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  those  young  men  at  the 
supper-table,  last  night,  was  simply 
abominable." 

' '  O  i^apa ! ' '  said  Miss  Houldworthy, 
"  why,  I  am  sure  "  — 

"Fanny,  my  dear,"  interposed  her 
father,  "  don't  interrupt  me,  please.  I 
rejDeat  that  the  way  in  which  those 
young  meli  drank  wine  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  my  day.  If  they  were 
not  capable  of  restraining  themselves, 
their  parents  should  have  kept  them  at 
home.  Not  that  I  care  any  thing  about 
the  Burgundy,  although  it  is  a  wine 
which  can't  be  easily  replaced.  Heaven 
knows  I  wouldn't  grudge  a  drop  of  it, 
but  I  do  hate  to  see  it  wasted." 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs. Houldworthy,  "I'm 
sure  I  saw  nobody  who  appeared  the 
worse  for  it." 

"  It  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  their 
heads,  then,  and  not  their  prudence,"  said 
Mr.  Houldworthy.  "  Two  or  three  of 
them  guzzled  it  down  so  fast  that  they 
fairly  drove  me  out  of  the  supper-room. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
them  and  I  don't  care."  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy here  filled  his  own  glass. 

,  Jack  did  not  join  in  this  new  topic  of 
conversation  so  suddenly  introduced,  nor 
defend  his  friends,  as  would  have  been 
his  natm-al  com-se  ;  but  he  sat  gloomy 
and  dull  during  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
When  he  left  the  table,  he  went  up  to 
his  workshop  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Miss  Harley  left 
town  with  her  father,  her  maid-servant, 
and  several  gigantic  trunks,  each  one  of 
which  appeared  large  enough  for  the 
residence  of  a  Western  squatter  and  his 
family,  with  room  for  the  hired  man  to 
sleep  in  the  cover.  Her  parting  with  her 
lover  on  the  preceding  evening  was  at 
best  only  moderately  affectionate  ;   but 
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then  she  asserted  that  she  would  proba- 
bly return  in  a  fortnight  at  the  farthest. 
Jack  imagined  that  she  seemed  con- 
strained and  ill  at  ease  in  his  society, 
but  he  might  have  been  over-sensitive. 
He  did  not  see  Mr.  Harley,  but  was  very 
well  content  to  leave  his  compliments  for 
him. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  yet  MiSs  Harley 
did  not  return.  February  went  by,  and 
then  March;  but  still  an  unaccountable 
prolongation  of  Mr.  Harley's  business  in 
Baltimore  kept  them  away  from  home. 
During  two  or  three  weeks,  Miss  Har- 
ley's letters  to  Jack  were  dated  at  Rich- 
mond; but  there,  as  in  Baltimore,  she  de- 
scribed herself  as  quite  tired  of  the  life 
she  was  leading  and  the  people  she  was 
thrown  amongst,  and  as  being  ready  and 
even  anxious  to  return  to  New  York,  an 
event  which  she  had  reason  to  believe 
would  not  be  j^ostponed  much  longer. 
Jack  read  these  letters  with  much  in- 
ward dissatisfaction ;  but  his  answers 
were  calm  enough,  and  no  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  Miss  Harley's  absence  was 
ever  made  in  his  own  family.  Neither 
did  he  once  propose  to  go  to  Baltimore, 
although  the  two  were  separated  by  so 
few  hours  of  travel  by  railroad.  During 
all  this  time,  the  young  man  was  not  the 
most  entertaining  of  companions,  —  at 
least  not  at  home ;  at  the  club,  where  he 
spent  much  time  at  billiards,  he  some- 
times relaxed,  and  always  made  an  effort 
to  put  on  a  good  face.  He  was  not 
enough  of  a  hypocrite  to  deceive  Cookey, 
however  ;  and  that  amiable  person  took 
several  opportunities  to  sneer  at  him  be- 
hind his  back. 

Pride  often  drives  men  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  as  to  make  them  keep  their 
griefs  to  themselves  ;  but  Jack  had  been 
at  an  early  day  impelled  to  confide  in  his 
friend  Rovingston,  who  put  on  an  air  of 
great  worldly  wisdom,  and  gave  the  mat- 
ter deep  attention.  His  advice  was,  to 
wait  patiently,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for 
something  to  turn  up.  It  did  not  appear, 
he  argued,  that  Jack  had  received  any 
tangible  slight  of  which  to  complain. 
Mr.  Harley  had  always  been  civil 
enough,  —  too  civil,  in  fact;  but  then  he 
was  a  pompous  old  idiot,  Mr.  Rovingston 
said  civilly;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  only  his  natural  manner.  It  was 
possible  he  was  mixed  up  with  Southern 
l")olitics,  and  was  perjilexed  at  the  way 
matters  had  turned  out,  and  so  had  been 
made  irritable.  Miss  Harley's  letters 
were  not  extraordinarily  tender,  it  was 
true  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 


could  hardly  be  called  cold.  The  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  Harleys  might 
easily  be  accounted  for  in  the  troubled 
state  of  the  times,  although  it  might  seem 
strange  to  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  called 
Mr.  Harley  to  Baltimore.  It  did  look  a 
little  as  if  Miss  Harley  was  playing  fast 
and  loose,  Mr.  Rovingston  was  forced  to 
confess ;  but  she  and  her  woi'thy  parent  had 
been  at  least  adroit  enough  to  •  cover  their 
real  plans.  In  Mr.  Rovingston's  opinion, 
Miss  Harley  was  at  the  bottom  extremely 
fond  of  Jack  ;  else  why  should  she  have 
accepted  him^  in  the  first  place  ?  At  all 
events  such  a  prize  was  not  to  be  tossed 
aside  lightly.  Heiresses  did  not  grow  on 
trees,  like  Jersey  peaches,  to  be  had  for 
the  plucking,  —  at  which  Jack  anathe- 
matized her  money  very  warmly.  And, 
if  Jack  really  cared  for  the  girl,  why,  so 
much  the  more  reason  why  he  should  not 
go  off  with  a  fizz  and  a  splutter  at  a  stray 
spark,  like  a  Fourth  of  July  pin-wheel. 

Jack  raged  outwardly  and  chafed  in- 
wardly at  this  calm  and  worldly  view  of 
his  trouble  ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
the  advice  was  in  the  main  sound,  and,  as 
he  saw  nothing  better  to  do,  he  followed 
it. 

All  this  time  there  was  no  great 
change  in  the  little  world  in  which  the 
Ilouldworthys  went  round  and  round 
like  the  patient  horses  in  a  circus,  who 
amble  steadily  about  the  ring  without 
minding  in  the  least  the  jokes  of  the 
clown,  the  apglause  of  the  audience,  or 
the  patter  of  the  rain  outside  the  tent. 
The  Twiddler  Club  whiled  away  the 
time  with  gossip  and  cards  and  eating 
and  smoking.  The  ladies  got  on  very 
comfortably,  although  some  of  them 
complained  that  their  husbands  and 
fathers  were  less  liberal  with  their 
purses  than  was  their  wont.  Who  can 
tell  how  they  passed  their  time  ?  A  few 
calls  or  a  little  shopping  in  the  morning, 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  music  at 
home  or  the  opera,  and  —  presto,  there 
was  a  day  gone.  Yet  it  was  allowed  that 
the  season  was  uncommonly  dull  for 
New  York  ;  and  I  think,  if  Mr.  Rovings- 
ton followed  strictly  his  rule  of  accept- 
ing only  every  third  invitation,  he  must 
have  lived  very  much  by  hinself,  that 
winter.  Nevertheless,  there  were  parties 
and  great  dinners  ;  and  young  people 
danced  and  flirted,  and  made  love  in 
sober  earnest,  and  quarrelled,  and  were 
reconciled  again,  just  as  they  have  always 
done  in  New  York -since  it  becamg  a  city, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  before.    And 
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in  the  mean  time  the  nation  was  trem- 
bling with  the  earthquake  shocks  which 
presaged  the  tremendous  convulsions 
which  were  to  follow. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

IN  WHICH  A   GUN  IS   FIRED. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  rolled  by ; 
and  the  Houldworthys,  although  they 
might  be  annoyed  by  petty  troubles, 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  great  calamity 
which  was  about  to  overwhelm  them. 
It  was  true  that  the  manifest  disquietude 
of  Mr.  Houldworthy  affected  at  times 
the  family  circle ;  but  that  kind  husband 
and  father  was  naturally  courageous  and 
sanguine,  and  was  never  utterly  cast  down. 
Perhaps  he  hoped  against  his  better  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  certainl;^  very  hard  for  any 
of  us  to  be  persuaded  that  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  which  has  been  steadily  suc- 
cessful, cmi  ever  be  overthrown  by  our 
owa  fault,  or  by  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  mortar 
was  fired  on  Sullivan's  Island,  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  at  a  very  early  hour  one 
morning.  The  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
which  was  not  loaded  with  blank  car- 
tridge, was  pointed  towards  Fort  Sumter ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  lanstring,  the 
slight  pull  of  which  produced  the  explo- 
sion, was  in  the  hand  of  a  venerable  Vir- 
ginian secessionist,  Mr.  Edward  Ruffin. 
.The  honor  of  firing  this  gun  was  solicited 
by  Mr.  Ruffin,  vrho  not  only  gratified  his 
personal  hatred  against  the  North,  but,  as 
it  is  reasonable  lo  suppose,  thought  he 
had  by  this  simple  little  action  won  a 
very  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Ruffin's  name  may  be 
preserved  in  history,  but  perhaps  not 
with  that  glorious  lustre  on  which  he  had 
so  fondly  counted.  I  think  if  Mr.  Ruffin 
could  have  foreseen  the  bloodshed,  mis- 
ery, and  ruin,  which  were  to  follow  in  the 
four  years  after  his  simple  act,  he  would 
rather  have  been  blown  from  the  mouth 
of  that  mortar,  on  that  April  morning, 
than  have  stood  behind  it,  a  volunteer 
artilleryman. 

Our  poor  old  friend  Mr.  Houldworthy 
was  killed  by  that  mortar  as  surely  as  if 
he  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  shell 
which  went  booming  over  the  water  to- 
wards Sumter.  The  news  of  the  attack 
reached  New  York  on  Friday,  April  12. 
Many  disbelieved  the  story,  and  waited 
for  its  confirmation,  which  soon  followed. 


Mr.  Houldworthy  felt  on  the  instant  that 
all  was  over. 

He  was  brought  home  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
breathed  his  last.  The  next  day,  it  was 
kno^\Tl  over  the  city  that  the  house  of 
Houldworthy  &  Company,  which  had 
stood  with  unblemished  credit  for  so 
many  years,  had  failed,  and  was  hope- 
lessly bankrupt.  It  would  be  a  melan- 
choly task  to  describe  the  great  grief 
which  fell  upon  the  family  at  the  sudden 
death  of  their  protector  and  friend ;  and 
it  need  not  be  attempted.  The  loss  of 
their  property  was  as  nothing ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mrs.  Houldworthy  and  Fanny  did 
not  know  it  for  many  days  after.  Jack, 
poor  fellow,  went  about  silent  and  pale, 
like  one  stricken  dumb.  Amy  Warner, 
affiicted  as  she  was  at  the  loss  of  her 
kind  old  friend,  made  but  little  effort  at 
consolation  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well. 
It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  such  sudden  losses  cannot  at 
first  be  realized  to  their  full  extent ;  and 
so  the  conviction  falls  upon  the  mourners 
gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  in  proportion 
to  their  strength.  It  is  better  to  leave  a 
gap  of  several  weeks  in  our  story,  and 
say  a  word  about  the  business  affairs  of 
Houldworthy  &  Comi^any. 

The  house  had  had  large  dealings  with 
Southern  merchants,  as  was  well  under- 
derstood  on  the  street ;  but  it  was  gener- 
ally thought  that  Mr.  Houldworthy's 
personal  wealth  and  well-known  shrewd- 
ness would  carry  it  safely  through  the 
crisis.  Perhax^s  it  might  have  been  saved, 
could  Mr.  Houldworthy  have  lived ;  and 
nothing  but  actual  war  could  have  broken 
down  his  courage.  But  the  long  siege 
which  the  house  had  sustained  had  weak- 
ened the  physical  strength  of  the  senior 
partner,  as  well  as  eaten  up  his  means. 
Political  agitation,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  South,  had  produced  a 
stagnation  of  business,  even  early  in  the 
previous  year,  which  was  that  of  the 
presidential  election ;  and,  as  the  twelve 
months  wore  on,  the  prospects  grew  no 
brighter.  Merchants  read  with  long 
faces,  in  the  money  articles  of  their  fa- 
vorite journals,  such  sentences  as  these: 
"  Stocks  still  declining ;  "  "  The  money 
market  gives  no  signs  of  relief  ;  "  and,  if 
for  once  these  dismal  chroniclers  altered 
their  plaint,  it  seemed  that  they  were 
sure  to  repent  next  day,  and  to  v/ipe  out 
all  their  pleasant  words  with  such  phrases 
as,  "  The  better  feeling  noticeable  yester- 
day seems  to  have  been  spasmodic  only." 
In  the  course  of  November,  the  banks 
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throughout  the  country  very  generally 
suspended  specie  payment,  and  this  af- 
forded a  momentary  relief  ;  but  the  presi- 
dent's message  in  December  was  gener- 
ally interpreted  to  look  towards  a  warlike 
policy,  and  agaia  financial  matters  looked 
gloomy. 

I  need  not  detail  the  history  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  commercial  affairs  of  that 
•wretched  year  which  preceded  open  hostil- 
ities. Poor  JVIr.  Houidworthy  tm-ned  hot 
and  cold,  with  hope  and  fear,  many  times 
during  these  weary  months  ;  but  he  kept 
on  bravely,  and,  while  his  exertions  were 
mainly  spent  in  taking  care  of  ever 
arising  emergencies,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  get  his  business  back  to  a  sound 
basis  again.  In  spite  of  his  acknowl- 
edged shrewdness,  he  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take —  itseems  incomprehensible,  almost, 
to  one  looking  back  calmly  over  the  facts, 
—  of  supposing  that  peace  would  be 
patched  up  on  some  basis,  and  that  the 
nation  would  go  on  undivided,  living 
upon  a  compromise  as  before.  Very 
many  people  thought  as  Houidworthy 
did ;  and  many  suffered  for  then-  error  in 
judgment.  With  him,  it  was  the  only 
great  mistake  in  his  life,  and  he  paid 
dearly  for  it.  In  the  struggle,  he  had 
risked  and  lost  every  thing.  Jack  Houid- 
worthy knew  something  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  house ;  but  his  father 
had  never  taken  him  fully  into  his  con- 
fidence, either  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness, or,  more  likely,  from  an  over-sensi- 
tive aversion  to  speak  about  the  troubles 
which  were  weighing  him  down.  Jack 
had  never  guessed  half  the  truth  ;  indeed, 
how  could  a  young  man  who  had  never 
been  stinted  in  pocket-money,  and  whose 
days  and  nights  were  spent  in  seeking 
his  own  pleasure,  realize  that  it  was  pos- 
sible he  could  ever  be  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  ?  I\Ii-.  Houidworthy  had  never 
meant  to  over-indulge  his  children ;  but 
he  was  naturally  kind-hearted  and  gener- 
ous, and  although  they  sought  his  advice, 
and  obeyed  him  in  all  important  issues, 
they  had  their  own  way  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  certainly  never 
lacked  money  to  carry  out  their  whims, 
even  when  the  house  of  Houidworthy  & 
Company  was  most  straitened. 

When  Jack  was  informed  by  the  sur- 
viving partners,  Mr.  Winston  and  oMr. 
William  Smith,  both  young  men,  and 
both  thoroughly  frightened  and  discour- 
aged, that  the  house  was  irretrievably 
involved,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  wind  up  the  business,  and  to  pay 
the  creditors,  if  possible,  a  small  divi- 


dend, he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
extent  of  his  misfortune ;  but  it  broke 
upon  him  gradually,  when  he  came  to 
look  at  the  facts  and  figures.  ]\Ir.  Houid- 
worthy had  sacrificed  all  his  own  private 
property,  which  was  considerable,  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  the  firm  above  water. 
All  his  real  estate  was  mortgaged  for 
much  more  than  its  value,  now  the  war 
had  actually  begun ;  all  his  stocks  and 
i)onds  had  been  hypothecated.  His  town 
house  must  be  sacrificed;  and  even  the 
pretty  little  country-seat  up  the  river, 
which  he  had  bought  at  a  great  bargain, 
must  go  with  the  rest.  Jack  f  omid  noth- 
ing which  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck 
with  fairness  to  the  creditors.  There  only 
remained  a  moderate  annuity  from  an  in- 
surance on  IMr.  Houldworthy's  life,  made 
out  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Houidworthy ; 
and  this  would  be  hardly  sufficient,  even 
with  economy,  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  Jack's  mother  and  sister.  For  Jack 
himself,  there  was  clearly  nothing  left 
but  to  go  to  work  and  earn  his  living, 
like  any  common  man.  Then  came  a 
thought  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Har- 
ley ;  but  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
that  matter. 

Mrs.  Houidworthy  had  brought  her 
husband  no  money.  Her  paternal  grand- 
father had  been  a  blacksmith,  a  fact 
which  ill  her  prosperity  she  had  put  out 
of  sight ;  although  James  Oakley  was 
a  man  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
who  had  acquired  a  business  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  competency  by  hist 
well-directed  labor.  But  James  Oakley 
was  ambitious  to  make  his  only  sen  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
young  gentleman  became  an  idler  and  a 
spendthrift.  When  Mr.  Houidworthy 
met  JMiss  Oakley,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her,  her  father,  already  a  widower,  had 
rim  through  with  his  inheritance.  When 
he  was  killed  by  a  railroad  accident, 
a  few  years  after,  there  were  not  a  few 
of  his  former  friends  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  the  best  thing  which  could  have 
happened  to  him."  IVIr.  Houidworthy, 
then  a  prosperous  merchant,  did  not 
grieve  much,  we  may  be  sure,  that  his 
wife  had  no  near  relatives  living,  to  make 
a  hotel  of  his  house  when  they  came  from 
the  country.  Mr.  Houidworthy  was  not, 
himself,  troubled  with  relatives ;  and  so 
it  happened  that  the  family,  in  their  pres- 
ent affliction,  could  only  depend  upon 
each  other  for  sympathy.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  they  were  thereby  the  losers. 
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In  short,  without  leading  the  reader 
by  cragged  pathways,  through  JMr.  Hould- 
worthy's  account-books,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  his  poor  little  family  were  ru- 
ined ;  and  Jack  saw  presently  that  the 
house  must  be  sold,  and  that  they  must 
move  somewhere  into  quiet  lodgings : 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  When  all  this 
was  unfolded  to  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  she 
first  absolutely  refused  to  believe  it.  But 
after  she  had  insisted  that  she  would 
never,  never  leave  that  dear  place,  and 
had  nearly  gone  into  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
she  gradually  became  calmer ;  and,  on 
being  consulted  about  some  arrangements 
for  packing,  she  was  induced  to  give  her 
opinion,  and  even,  to  a  little  extent,  her 
assistance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  was  filled 
with  soldiers  drilling,  and  marching,  and 
countermarching.  New  York  was  re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  the  President  for 
men  and  means  to  defend  the  capital,  and 
crush  the  rebellion.  The  Houldworthys 
were  not  the  only  family,  in  those  days, 
whom  grief  had  overtaken.  Indeed,  there 
was  lamentation  in  their  own  house,  which 
no  one  of  them  heard  except  Miss  Warner. 
A  certain  smart  maid-servant  went  about 
with  the  face  of  Niobe,  and  her  ribbons 
for  once  awry,  dropping  hot  tears  on  the 
china.  The  man  John,  inspired  by  heel- 
taps and  patriotism,  had  enlisted,  and 
was  going  off  with  the  next  regiment. 

Sorrow,  like  pallid  Death,  spares  nei- 
ther those  of  high  nor  low  estate. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  RECEIVES  A  LETTER. 

"  It's  all  over,"  said  Jack  grimly,  as 
one  morning  he  entered  the  room  where 
Amy  Warner  was  sitting,  and  tossed  a 
letter  very  unceremoniously  into  her  lap. 

Miss  Warner  looked  first  at  the  hand- 
writing, and  next  at  the  signature.  "  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  read  this.  Jack," 
she  said.     "  Indeed,  I  had  rather  not." 

"Oh,  read  it  I"  said  Jack.  "There's 
nothing  in  it  that  the  whole  town  will 
not  know  to-morrow.  There's  no  occa- 
sion to  be  squeamish  about  the  matter. 
And  tell  Fanny  and  my  mother,  please. 
You  know  how  to  manage  it ;  and  I  — 
it's  not  a  pleasant  sort  of  thing  for  me  to 
talk  about :  you  understand  that,  Amy," 
Jack  turned  towards  the  window  at 
which  he  was  standing,  and  pretended  to 
watch  the  urchins  at  play  on  the  oppo- 


site sidewalk  ;  but  in  reality  he  saw  not 
even  the  few  little  blotches  on  the  paint 
of  the  sash  under  his  nose.  His  mind 
was  far  too  busy,  just  then,  to  wait  upon 
his  sense  of  sight.  Miss  Warner  looked 
at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
she  read  the  letter,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Baitimoee,  April  25. 

Dear  Friend,  —  Your  letter,  in  answer  to 
my  note  of  condolence,  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  Biit  I  cannot  say,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  jow  are  wrong  in  thinking  our 
engagement  ought  to  be  broken.  I  pass 
over  all  your  charges  of  coldness,  although 
I  think  they  are  not  quite  kind.  If  you 
knew  what  I  had  to  contend  with  ! 

But  never  mind.  What  does  it  matter, 
when  things  are  as  they  are  ?  You  will  for- 
get me  the  easier.  Believe  me,  I  shall  al- 
ways think  of  JOW  as  a  friend,  and  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  active  career  which 
you  promise  yourself.  What  you  may  think 
of  me,  I  cannot  help.  I  hope  you  will  bo 
just. 

Pray  tell  your  mother  and  sister  I  am 
really  sorry  for  their  affliction,  —  really  sorry, 
although  they  may  not  believe  it. 

I  shaU  send  to  your  address  to-morrow,  by 
express,  a  box  with  certain  things. 

I  wish  T  could  see  you,  and  talk  with  you. 
But  no  ;  it  is  better  that  we  should  break  off 
thus,  — 3i,n(\.  forever. 

Ever  your  friend, 

Blanche  TTarley. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Jack, 
drumming  restlessly  at  the  window-pane. 
"Cool,  isn't  it?  She'll  not  break  her 
heart,  if  I  do  mine.  The  men  always 
said  Blanche  Harley  was  heartless,  and 
they  were  right.  But  she  might  at  least 
have  said  she  was  sorry.  I  believe  my 
poor  old  father,  God  bless  him,  would 
have  shown  more  feeling  in  turning  off 
John."  And  Jack's  voice  almost  broke 
down,  as  in  his  excitement  the  thought 
of  the  kind-hearted  friend  he  had  lost 
crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  think  you  do  her  wrong,"  said  Amy, 
instinctively  defending  the  absent,  al- 
though she  had  long  ago  detected  the 
faults  in  Blanche  Harley's  character.  "  I 
think  she  feels  more  than  she  shows.  I 
believe  her  father  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  Jack." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  Jack  said  quickly. 
"  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know.  That's 
why  I  showed  it  to  you.  I  know  she  did 
like  me  once.  I  know  —  but,  as  she  says, 
what  does  it  matter  ?  It  must  have  been 
broken  off.  I  could  never  have  married 
her.  I  would  never  have  married  her, 
beggar  as  I  am.  She  talks  of  sending 
me  a  box  with  '  certain  things.'  I  won- 
der if  old  Harley  wouldn't  pay  my  bill  at 
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the  florist's,  for  flowers  for  his  daughter. 
It's  all  such  a  business-like  transaction, 
I  think  ni  send  it  to  him."  And  Jack 
made  a  feint  of  being  greatly  amused 
at  this  fancy,  and  immediately  began 
pacing  savagely  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Give  me  the  letter.  Amy,"  he  said, 
stopping  suddenly.  "  My  mother  had 
better  not  see  it.  I  know  very  well  what 
she  would  say.  I  know  what  she  thinks 
of  Blanche.  O  Amy !  "  he  cried,  break- 
ing down  all  at  once,  ''  I  go  almost  mad 
when  I  think  of  what  has  happened  with- 
in these  few  weeks,  —  almost  mad.  What 
is  to  become  of  us  all  ?  "  He  threw  him- 
self down  on  a  lounge,  and  buried  his 
face  in  the  cushions. 

Amy  was  shocked  and  distressed  be- 
yond measure,  and  for  a  moment  hardly 
knew  how  to  offer  consolation.  Then 
she  went  and  sat  down  by  him,  and 
placed  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm. 

"  There,  there.  Jack,  dear,"  she  said, 
"  don't  lose  courage.  It  will  all  come 
right.  It  is  hard,  I  know ;  but  there  are 
better  days  for  us.  The  world  is  a  cow- 
ard. Stand  up  to  it  like  a  man,  and  it 
•will  fawn  on  you.  There  are  better  wo- 
men in  the  world  than  Blanche  Harley. 
She  was  never  worthy  of  you. ' ' 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  said  Jack,  start- 
ing up.  "  How  can  you  judge  her?  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Amy,"  he  hastily  added. 
"  You  are  right.  She  is  cold,  heartless, 
—  whatever  you  please.  But  that,  alas ! 
is  not  my  only  trouble.  I  wish  it  were. 
If  I  had  only  my  own  sorrows  to  bear,  I 
could  stand  up  under  them.  The  busi- 
ness, Amy,  is  turning  out  horribly.  It  is 
as  bad  as  the  worst  I  told  you  could  hap- 
pen. We  shall  have  to  sacrifice  every 
thing.  You  are  safe.  You  have  your 
own  fortune ;  but  what  will  my  poor 
mother  and  Fanny  do,  who  are  used  to 
every  luxury  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  at 
such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  no  !  "  said  Jack.  "  I 
will  be  selfish ;  I  ought  to  be  for  their 
sake.  You  will  stay  with  them  until  — 
until  they  get  a  little  used  to  their  new 
position;  won't  you  ?  " 

"That  is  all  settled,"  said  Amy;  and, 
quickly  turning  the  subject,  she  added, 
"  And,  for  the  rest,  it  is  really  not  so  bad. 
You  have  your  profession." 

"Profession!"  echoed  Jack.  "Do 
you  know  how  much  that  is  worth  to  me  ? 
It  has  not  paid  for  my  cigars.  It  will 
not  pay  the  rent  of  my  office,  unless  I  go 
down  to  the  Tombs,  and  cheat  drunkards 
aud  pickpockets  out  of  their  money.   No, 


no !     I  must  give  that  up,  I  think.    1 
have  almost  decided  that  point." 

"  Give  it  up,  Jack !  Oh,  no !  I  hope  not. 
Why,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  That's  the  point,"  cried  Jack.  "  What 
can  I  do,  great,  ignorant,  helpless  Lout  ? 
Go  aud  become  a  blacksmith's  apprentice, 
perhaps.  What  is  the  good  of  a  univer- 
sity education  ?  I  can't  even  write  well 
enough  for  a  merchant's  clerk.  I  would 
jenlist  to-morrow,  yes,  to-day,  if  it  were 
not  cowai'dly  to  leave  my  mother  and 
sisters  at  such  a  time.  And  then  the 
sooner  I  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and 
shot  by  the  rebels,  the  better.  All  I 
would  ask  would  be  an  hour  first  in 
battle." 

"  Jack,  Jack !  You  shall  not  talk  in 
that  way,"  interposed  Miss  Warner.  "  Be 
a  man,  and  face  bad  luck.  Where  would 
be  the  merit  of  standing  up  against  the 
rebels,  when  you  had  run  away  from  the 
enemy  at  home?  Come,  come,  let  us 
reckon  up  what  there  is  to  be  done. 
Things  might  be  worse." 

"I  don't  well  see  how,"  groaned  Jack; 
and  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  IVIiss  Warner 
did  not  either  ;  but  she  went  on  bravely, 
without  minding  the  interruption,  — 

"  Do  you  know  what  my  good  mother 
taught  me  to  do,  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  had  hard  lessons,  and  was  ready  to 
give  up  in  despair  and  run  away  from 
them?  She  used  to  make  me  sit  down 
quietly,  and  count  them  up  one  by  one  on 
fliy  fingers,  aud  then  reckon  the  time  and 
labor  that  each  would  need.  And  it  usu- 
ally hapi^ened,  that  when  I  came  to  look 
them  straight  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  and 
show  them  I  was  not  afraid  of  them, 
they  did  not  look  half  so  formidable  ;  and 
I  found  I  could  conquer  them  after  all. 
So  sit  up  straight,  if  you  please,  and  let 
us  see  what  it  is  we  have  got  to  do." 

The  courageous  little  woman  seemed 
to  inspire  Jack  with  some  of  her  o^vn 
spirit.     He  was  certainly  calmer. 

She  went  on,  "  First,  we  will  pass  over 
this  letter  you  have  shown  me.  You  said 
you  could  bear  that." 

Jack  winced,  but  he  nodded  affirmar 
tively. 

"  Next,  your  mother  and  Fanny.  I 
don't  think  you  need  be  concerned  much 
about  them.  Fanny  is  a  dear,  good,  happy 
girl  by  nature ;  and  I  do  not  think  she 
can  remain  miserable  long  in  any  circum- 
stances. Aunt  will  feel  the  change  most ; 
but  we  can  see  that  she  is  made  comfort- 
able, and  does  not  miss  the  little  luxuries. 
There  is  money  enough,  after  all,  to  live 
very  respectably." 
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"  Hardly,"  said  Jack. 

"  As  for  yourself,  why,  - 
of  all,  you  ought  to  givQ 
dinners,  and  smoke  less ;  I 
you'll  be  much  the  worse  for  that." 

"  Dinners  be  hanged  1  "  said  Jack, 
■will  live  on  a  crust." 

"  And  not  suffer  much  either.  I  know 
you  always  liked  the  crust  of  the  loaf. 
And  then  the  club,  —  I  do  not  know 
about  the  club.  I  fear  it  is  terribly  ex- 
pensive." 

"  I  have  sent  in  a  letter  of  resignation 
already,"  said  Jack  ;  "  and  I  am  expecting 
a  wretchedly  long  bill  from  the  steward, 
every  day." 

"  That  is  well  done,"  said  Amy.  "  That 
is  a  good  beginning.  And  when  you 
have  settled  down  into  a  model,  steady- 

foing  young  man,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
e  difficult  to  get  occupation  of  some 
kind.  A  man  who  has  seen  the  world, 
and  knows  several  languages,  ought  not 
to  lack  something  to  do.  Some  of  your 
father's  old  friends  will  help  you  to  a 
place." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Jack.  "  Only  I  don't 
like  to  go  begging  favors  of  them." 

"  Xonsense.  That's  not  the  way  to 
look  at  it.  I  dare  say  they  are  under 
obligations  to  your  father.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  leave  the  balance  against  him. 
And  I  suppose  you  have  friends  of  your 
own.     There  is  Mr.  Rovingston." 

"  Oh  !  Confound  it,  I  can't  go  begging 
to  him." 

"  You  must  put  down  your  pride,  and 
trauiple  on  it,  at  the  start.  And  I  fear 
that  will  be  the  hardest  of  all." 

"  I  haven't  any  pride  left,"  cried  Jack. 
"  It  is  all  crushed  out  of  me.  But  I  can't 
go  whining  about  the  men  at  the  club ; 
that  is  too  much.  I  can't  have  them 
pitying  me  and  laughing  at  me  behind 
my  back.  There  are  some  of  father's 
old  friends  I  can  ask.  I  will  make  out  a 
list  to-night.  And  if  they  will  give  me 
a  chance,  Amy,  I  will  work ;  you  may 
depend  upon  that.  1  have  been  idle 
enough,  I  know  ;  but  I  think  it  is  habit, 
not  disposition.  I  don't  think  I  have 
much  sluggish  blood  in  my  veins, — none 
inherited,  at  all  events.  I  don't  think 
you  know  me  quite.  Amy;  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  family  understand  me ;  I 
know  father  almost  gave  me  up  in  de- 
spair, and  I  fear  he  had  reason  to  :  but 
just  wait,  that  is  all,  and  see  if  I  don't 
work,  now  that  there's  need  of  it." 

"  We  all  trust  you,  Jack,"  said  Amy, 


looking  at  him  very  tenderly,  although 
he  did  not  notice  it  in  his  excitement. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl.  Amy,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you,  — • 
I  wish  there  were  more  like  you,"  he  re- 
peated with  bitterness.  "  It's  all  very 
hard  to  bear ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  give 
up,  although  it  seemed  like  it,  I  suppose. 
This  letter,  coming  after  all  the  rest,  got 
the  better  of  me  for  a  moment ;  but  you 
shall  see  I  will  stand  up  under  it  all.  As 
for  this  engagement,  I  shall  be  much  hap- 
pier, now  that  it  is  broken,  than  to  have 
it  going  on  in  the  old  wretched  way. 
And,  Amy,  stay  with  my  mother  and 
Fanny  a  month  or  two.  That  is  all  I 
can  or  ought  to  ask  of  you.  Good-by,  I 
shall  be  home  to  dinner." 

Jack  left  the  room  by  one  door  as  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  entered  it  by  another.  To 
that  worthy  and  sorrowing  lady.  Miss 
Warner  unfolded  a  new  grief,  —  the 
breaking-ofi:  of  her  son's  engagement  with 
Miss  Harley.  Miss  Warner  shrewdly  con- 
cluded that  this  would  turn  her  thoughts 
in  a  new  channel,  and  cause  her  to  forget 
for  the  time  her  bitterest  sorrow.  Miss 
Warner  was  quite  right.  There  is  no 
need  to  give  at  length  Mrs.  Houldwor- 
thy's  opinion  of  Miss  Harley's  desertion 
of  Jack  in  his  misfortune  ;  but  if  the 
good  old  lady  had  been  Mrs.  Gamp,  —  a 
sui:)i30sition  I  own  quite  absurd,  and  out 
of-  place  in  this  chapter,  —  she  would 
have  summed  up  her  views  in  a  single 
phrase :  "  Good  reddance  to  bad  rub- 
bage." 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  Misa 
Warner,  in  enumerating  the  troubles 
which  Jack  was  called  on  to  face,  never 
spoke  of  the  loss  of  his  father.  It  was 
in  both  their  minds  nevertheless;  but 
neither  could  have  borne  the  mention  of  it. 

When  the  family  met  again  they  all 
had  the  tact  and  consideration  not  to 
speak  of  IVIiss  Harley;  but  Jack  felt,  by 
the  increased  kindness  shown  him  in 
various  little  ways,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  secret.  The  subject  was  handled  with- 
out gloves  at  the  club,  that  night,  where 
the  event  had  been  looked  for,  and  made 
the  basis  of  sundry  wagers,  long  odds 
having  been  given  that  Jack  would  be 
thrown  over.  ' '  Cookey  ' '  had  a  coixsin 
in  Baltimore,  who  knew  Miss  Harley 
intimately;  and  this  was  the  way  the 
story  got  out  so  soon. 

Poor  Jack  had  a  very  sorry  time  over 
his  pipe  and  his  tools  that  night,  .after 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  THE   HEADER  IS   INTRODUCED 
TO   STILL  ANOTHER  DINING-TABLE. 

The  house  and  furniture  of  the  late 
Mr.  Houldworthy  were  sold  under  the 
hammer,  without  reserve.  It  was  a 
ruinous  time  to  sell  property  of  any 
kind  ;  but  the  person  who  held  the  mort- 
gage on  the  house  found  himself  all  at 
once,  by  a  series  of  accidents,  very  hard 
pressed  for  ready  money;  and  he  offered 
Jack  such  inducements  to  give  him  full 
possession  at  once,  that  the  family,  think- 
ing that  the  sooner  every  thing  was  over 
the  better,  finally  determined  to  remove 
without  claiming  the  delay  to  which  they 
were  in  fairness  entitled,  and  which  they 
could  probably  have  obtained  by  insist- 
ing upon  their  rights. 

I  might  be  tempted  to  describe  the 
auction,  were  it  not  that  such  scenes 
have  been  so  often  painted,  and  if  one 
great  master  at  least  had  not  thought 
the  subject  worthy  of  an  outUne.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  rather  a  commonplace 
affair,  although  two  or  three  Twiddlers 
—  not  friends  of  Jack,  it  must  be  said  — 
ventured  in  in  search  of  bargains,  and 
were  overbidden  on  every  article  they 
wanted.  There  was  no  kind  friend  to 
step  in  quietly  and  buy  Fanny's  piano- 
forte, as  honest  Dobbin  bought  Amelia's; 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
useless  expenditure  of  money  ;  for  the 
instrument  was  a  grand  piano,  and  would 
have  been  very  much  too  large  for  the 
modest  quarters  to  which  the  family  now 
betook  themselves.  Miss  Warner  took 
with  her  her  own  smaller  piano,  which 
would  in  any  event  have  answered  every 
purpose,  and,  indeed,  was  not  opened  in 
many  months.  Neither  of  the  girls  had 
the  heart  to  play  on  it.  There  was  very 
little  taken  from  the  house  except  their 
wardrobes  and  a  few  favorite  books. 
Jack  transported  the  least  bulky  of  the 
fixtures  of  his  workshop,  because  they 
were  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  and 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
them  ;  but  they  sadly  lumbered  up  his 
new  quarters. 

All  the  servants  had  been  discharged, 
one  after  the  other,  as  opportunity 
offered,  even  to  the  smart  serving-maid 
Katy,  who  shed  tears  as  copiously  as  if 
she  was  a  little  hydrant.  She  was  the 
last  to  leave  ;  and  when  the  family  were 
driven  away  in  a  hackney-coach,  the  day 
before  the  auction,  — they  did  not  care  to 
make  a  show  of  driving  to  their  new 


house  in  their  own  carriage,  which  they 
could  no  longer  keep,  —  Katy  broke  out 
into  sobs  and  lamentations  which  would 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  Roman  gladi- 
ator. It  was  contagious ;  and  the  ladies 
were  near  breaking  down  themselves, 
when  they  bade  her  good-by.  It  was 
only  after  they  had  passed  several  blocks 
that  Fanny's  face  emerged  from  her 
handkerchief;  and  then  it  was  a  very 
sorrowful  countenance  indeed,  that  she 
showed  .the  little  party.  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy sat  speechless,  gazing  out  of  the 
window  at  nothing  in  particular.  Jack 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  ugly  lumps 
in  his  throat  ;  and  only  Amy  Warner 
made  even  a  pretence  of  being  cheerful. 
She  took  upon  herseK  the  task  of  dis- 
tracting the  thoughts  of  the  whole  family; 
and,  although  it  was  but  sorry  work,  she 
met  with  at  least  partial  success.  They 
were  able  to  leave  the  carriage  decorous- 
ly, when  they  reached  their  destination, 
and  even  to  speak  a  few  intelligible  words 
to  their  landlady;  but  the  ladies  were 
glad  when  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
and  they  were  left  to  solitude,  alone  with 
their  unhappiness. 

They  had  taken  rooms  in  a  house  on 
Lafayette  Place,  which  seemed  to  afford 
a  happy  compromise  between  gentility 
and  economy.  The  rooms  for  the  ladies 
were  certainly  pleasant ;  and  although 
Jack's  single  apartment  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  as  he  had  insisted  that  he 
must  live  cheaply,  yet  it  was  large  and 
airy,  and  afforded  him  room,  on  one  side, 
for  a  small  bench,  and  his  vises  and  files. 
They  were  really  not  so  badly  off,  so  far 
as  physical  comforts  were  concerned;  but 
they  would  have  felt  any  change  from 
their  old  home  deeply,  under  the  circum- 
stances; and,  as  it  was,  every  thing 
seemed  to  conspire  to  remind  them  of 
their  losses.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
ladies  that  they  had  no  maid,  and  were 
obliged  to  bestir  themselves  about  their 
room  and  their  trunks.  Miss  Warner 
contrived  ingeniously  to  make  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  join  in  the  work,  knowing 
very  well  that  industiy  is  the  best  cure 
for  heartache. 

The  first  thing  which  Master  Jack  did, 
when  he  reached  his  new  quarters,  was 
to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  his  goods  and 
chattels,  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
smoke  his  largest  and  strongest  cigar. 
The  effect  of  tobacco  is  soothing  to  the 
mind  ;  and,  before  he  had  finished,  he 
found  himself  planning  that  he  must 
have  a  shelf  here,  a  nail  or  a  hook  there, 
and  his  books  in  this  or  that  corner. 
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The  family,  even  on  the  first  day,  found 
their  spirits  improving'  a  little,  as  it 
were,  in  s]~iite  of  themselves;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  was  a  very  wide  margin 
to  be  covered  before  they  could  reach 
their  old  happy  state.  None  of  them 
went  down  to  dinner  when  the  larger  bell 
of  the  establishment  was  rung  at  six. 
The  ladies  pleaded  fatigue  and  head- 
aches; and  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Vincent, 
who  was  kind-hearted,  and  pitied  them, 
sent  them  up  fearfully  strong  cups  of 
tea  and  a  little  dry  toast.  Jack  pre- 
tended to  dine  out;  but  in  reality  he  only 
took  a  veiy  long  walk,  and  came  back 
to  spend  a  rather  doleful  evening  with 
the  family.  They  all  took  tea  together 
in  their  yiarlor  in  the  evening,  having 
brought  with  them  the  fragrant  leaf  and 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Tea  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  tobacco  in  the  economy 
of  the  female  constitution,  and  the  ladies 
felt  bettor  after  it.  They  had  but  a 
dreary  night  nevertheless,  after  Jack 
went  up  to  smoke  his  pipe  before  retir- 
ing. A  new  way  of  economizing  oc- 
curred to  him  that  evening,  and  he  put  it 
at  once  into  practice.  He  Vv'ould  smoke 
no  more  cigars,  except,  perhaps,  on  a 
holiday,  or  on  some  momeiitous  occasion. 
He  had  a  box  or  two  of  different  brands 
left;  and  these  he  would  keep  for  his 
friends,  —  if  a'ny  were  left  who  would 
crawl  up  to  that  dismal  place  to  see  him, 
he  thought  bitterly,  —  but,  for  the  future, 
he  would  use  pipes,  since  they  cost  almost 
nothing.  He  could  not  give  up  smoking, 
he  said:  it  was  the  last  consolation  he 
ha,d  left  him;  but  he  had  a  variety  of 
meerschaums,  and  a  good  store  of  tobacco, 
and  he  could  smoke  for  several  months 
without  spending  a  dollar.  And  so,  as 
his  smoke-wieaths  cm-led  towards  the 
ceiling,  —  it  was  not  so  very  far  above 
his  head,  —  he  began  to  make  plans  for 
the  future. 

The  Houldworthys  did  not  meet  their 
fellow-boarJcrs  at  Mrs.  Vincent's  until 
next  day  at  dinner.  Breakfast  at  that 
house  was  a  straggling  meal ;  and  the 
Houldworthys  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  offered  to  come  down  very 
lata.  Thry  found  only  two  or  three  peo- 
ple, who  very  soon  went  away,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Mr.  Witherington ,  who 
requested  that  a  cup  of  tea  might  be 
sent  up  to  his  wife,  and  who  read  his 
newspaper  assiduously,  taking  from  time 
to  time  sips  of  very  black  coffee.  Coiiee, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  was  one  of  several 
thmgs  on  which  Mrs.  Vincent  prided 
herself. 


At  dinner,  however,  the  meeting  could 
no  longer  be  avoided  ;  and  they  went 
down  with  instinctive  dread  and  aversion 
to  the  company  there  assembled,  which 
was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  to  a  family 
whicli  had  all  their  lives  been  accustomed 
to  the  seclusion  of  their  own  table.  The 
appearance  of  three  ladies  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  with  evident  traces  of  son-ow 
on  their  faces,  not  to  speali  of  Jack's 
solemn  countenance,  had  any  thing  but 
an  enlivening  effect  on  the  company;  and 
the  general  dej^ression  did  not  wear  away 
even  with  the  disappearance  of  the  soup. 
It  may  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  this 
quiet  season  to  look  about  the  table,  and 
see  who  Avere  the  people  among  whom 
tlie  Houldwortliys,  so  much  against  their 
will,  had  been  thrown.  Perhaps  the 
shortest  and  simplest  way,  though  not, 
indeed,  the  most  considerate  for  such  a 
respectable  body  as  Mrs.  Vincent's  board- 
ers, will  be  to  number  all  the  chairs, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  cages  in  a  me- 
nagerie, and  describe  the  occupants  in  the 
manner  of  a  showman. 

No.  1.  —  This  is  Mrs.  Vincent,  the 
landlady,  —  an  extremely  dignified  per- 
son in  a  cap,  who  has  seen  better  days. 
Mrs.  Vincent  prides  herself  especially  on 
keeping  a  house  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility ;  but  now  and  then,  in  summer, 
she  is  forced  to  lower  the  standard  just 
a  little,  in  order  to  fill  her  rooms  at  a 
time  when  people  who  ai-e  rich  and  in- 
tensely respectable  have  a  stupid  way  of 
going  out  of  town. 

No.  2.  —  (On    Mrs.    Vincent's 
hand)  Miss  Houldworthy. 

No.  3.  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  now  very 
stiff  and  dignified. 

No.  4.  —  ]\Iiss  Warner. 

No.  .5.  —  ]\Ir.  John  Houldworthy. 

No.  G. — Mr.  Witherington, — ^"a  gen- 
tleman with  a  hard,  wiry  face  and  hard, 
Aviry  red  hair,  stuck  into  a  bullet  head 
like  a  badly-made  brush.  Mr.  AVither- 
ington  is  supposed  to  possess  an  inde- 
pendent property,  which  enables  him  to 
live  in  idleness,  and  gives  him  more  time 
to  bully  his  wife. 

No.  7. — Mrs.  Witherington,  —  a  pret- 
ty little  blue-eyed  lady,  without  any  par- 
ticular characteristic  except  a  wholesome 
dread  of  her  husband. 

No.  8.  —  (Foot  of  the  table.)  Mr. 
Tiukham,  —  a  gentleman  whose  forehead 
extends  up  over  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
meets  the  back  of  his  neck.  An  im- 
aginative person  might  imagine  Mr. 
Tinkham's  head  to  be  a  globe,  the  hair 
on  each  side  representing  the  two  conti- 
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nents.  Mr.  Tinkhatn  has  a  round  little 
mouth,  and  no  nose  or  eyes  to  speak 
of.  Mr.  Tinkham's  responsible  duties 
as  carver  leave  him  but  little  time  for 
conversation.  He  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated in  some  way  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  but 
nobody  knows  quite  how  much.  Mr. 
Tinkham  is  a  bachelor  of  forty-hve,  and 
precise  in  his  dress,  with  an  air  generally 
of  being  a  clergyman  of  an  evangelical 
denomination.  Mr.  Tinkham,  however, 
spends  all  his  evenings  in  a  neigh- 
boring billiard-room,  watching  the  game, 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  drinking 
gin  and  water,  which  from  long  custom 
seems  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on  him. 
Mr.  Tinkham,  according  to  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, is  engaged  in  a  large  commercial 
house  down  town.  His  real  position  is 
that  of  under-bookkeeper. 

No.  9.  —  (Right  of  Tinkham)  Miss  Salt- 
marsh,  an  unmarried  lady  of  amiable 
temper  and  good  breeding,  but  no  longer 
young. 

No.  10. — Mrs.  Seymour,  her  sister,  a 
widow,  —  younger,  but  less  amiable. 

No.  11.  — Mr.  Felix  Short,  a  broker,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  with  bearish 
proclivities  (in  his  business,  of  course). 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having,  with 
Ms  partners,  made  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  three  months;  but  he  does  not 
.alter  his  style  of  living,  because  he 
knows  he  may  lose  it  all  next  week. 

No.  12.  —  Chair  empty. 

No.  lo.  — ]\Ir.  Cartright,  a  silent  young 
man,  not  ill-looking,  and  with  the 
^appearance  of  a  gentleman.  But  Mr. 
Cartright  thinks  women  bores,  and  secret- 
ly wishes  the  new  comers  on  a  lonely 
island  in  the  Pacific. 

No  li.  JMr.  Hobbs,  a  young  man 
dressed  with  great  care,  who  is  very  fond 
■of  ladies  (at  a  distance),  and  is  secretly 
very  glad  the  Houldwoi'thys  have  come, 
although  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
think  of  any  thing  to  say  to  them. 

This  brings  round  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
.again. 

They  had  all  heard  of  the  misfortunes 
■of  the  Houldworthys,  and  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  them;  only  they  did  not 
iquite  know  how  to  show  their  good  will, 
and  moreover  felt  a  little  guilty,  having 
icanvassed  the  condition  of  the  strangers 
pretty  thoroughly  on  the  previous  day  at 
•dinner. 

JMr.  Hobbs  came  rather  late;  and,  on 
being  introduced  to  the  ladies  opposite, 
askecl  in  a  very  affable  manner:  — 

"  Have  you  been  out  to-day,  Miss 
Ilouldwortiiy?  " 


Fanny  replied  that  she  had  not. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hobbs  in  a  tone  of 
some  surprise  ;  and  he  added,  "  Remark- 
ably fine  day  for  the  season." 

Fanny  answered  that  the  day  had 
seemed  from  the  windows  very  bright 
and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Hobbs  subsided  into  his  soup- 
plate.  Fanny  expected  him  to  continue 
the  conversation  so  ingeniously  begun  ; 
but  not  another  word  did  IMr.  Hobbs  say 
during  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  except  in 
reply  to  one  or  two  observations  of  Mrs. 
Vincent,  which  he  could  not  very  well 
have  avoided  answering. 

Mr.  Tinkham  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
about  to  speak.  He  was  observed  with 
much  attention  by  those  nearest  him, 
for  Mr.  Tinkham  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  Mr.  Tinkham  disappointed  them 
all;  for  he  presently  put  a  little  piece  of 
bread  into  his  mouth,  and  then  shut  it 
again. 

Mr.  Tinkham  had  it  in  mind  to  ask 
Jack  Houldworthy  how  the  auction  at 
his  father's  house  had  come  out  that  day; 
but,  being  a  man  of  gi-eat  deliberation, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  subject  might 
be  an  unpleasant  one  to  open.  Hence 
his  ingenious  feint  with  the  piece  of 
roll. 

"  Great  fall  that  in  PimUcoes,  yester- 
day," said  Mr.  Fehx  Short  suddenly  to 
Jack,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  —  "tre- 
mendous." 

"  Ah!  "  said  Jack.  If  Mr.  Short  had 
said  there  was  a  great  rise  in  Pimlicoes, 
he  would  have  received  the  same  reply. 

"  Perfectly  surprising,  —  [)er-f ectly  sur- 
prising," continued  Mr.  Short. 

"  A  few  people  let  in  there,"  said  Mr.. 
Witherington  with  a  chuckle.    Mr.  With- 
erington  occasionally  dabbled  in  stocks, 
and   was,    of  course,    glad   to   see   other 
men  lose,  as  well  as  himself. 

"  Few  people  let  in?  "  said  Mr.  Short. 
"Well,  rather.  I  should  say  so.  Some 
of  the  smartest  men  on  the  street  bitten, 
—  bitten  sharp  too.  Won't  forget  it  in 
a  hurry.  We're  all  right,  though.  1 
sold  the  last  we  had  the  day  before  they 
went  down." 

' '  You  were  very  lucky, ' '  said  Jack. 

"  Lucky?  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so!  But 
we  went  in  to  win.  It's  a  way  we  have 
at  our  shop." 

Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Witherington  had 
at  this  point  an  amicable  and  extended 
conversation  about  the  merits  and  proba- 
ble variations  of  different  kind  of  stocks. 
Jack  had  an  opportunity  to  see  that  the 
tabic  was  set  out  handsomely  with  silver, 
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and  that  it  was  waited  on  by  a  man- 
servant in  cotton  gloves,  —  which  had 
been  worn  before,  and  wliich  were  very- 
large  and  loose,  and  had  a  hole  in  each 
of  "the  thumbs,  —  and  by  a  maid-servant 
who  had  no  gloves  at  all. 

After  the  soup,  fish.  INIrs.  Vincent 
woulil  rather  have  turned  away  her  best 
boarder  than  have  had  a  dinner  without 
soup  and  fish.  Then  the  roast  was  brought 
on  with  several  side-dishes. 

"  Ah,  beef  to-day,"  said  INIr.  Tinkham, 
feeling  called  upon  to  say  something. 
Mr.  Tinkham  did  not,  however,  regard 
the  appearance  of  the  roast  beef  in  the 
least  in  the  light  of  a  phenomenon,  be- 
cause the  day  happened  to  be  Wednesday. 
Mrs.  Vincent  was  a  woman  of  idiosyn- 
crasies; and  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Vincent's 
idiosyncrasies  to  have  roast  beef  every 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Tinkham  carved  the  beef.  A 
knowledge  of  carving  was  the  single 
strong  point  in  Mr.  Tinliham's  character, 
and  he  did  it  well.  ]\Irs.  Witherington 
was  anxious  to  begin  a  little  conversation 
about  bonnets  with  Miss  Saltmarsh, 
while  her  husband  was  engaged  with  IMr. 
Short;  but  she  could  not,  because  the 
great  platter  of  roast  beef  was  in  tlae 
way. 

"Mrs.  Houldworthy,"  said  Mr.  Tink- 
ham in  a  solemn  voice,  upon  which  every- 
body looked  at  Mrs.  Houldwortliy. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
you  to  apiece  of  roast  beef?  "  continued 
Mr.  Tinkham. 

Mrs.  Houldworthy  gave  him  permis- 
sion with  much  dignity. 

"  Do  you  like  it  rare,  or  well  done?  " 
pursued  Mr.  Tinkham. 

"  Well  done,  thank  you." 

'•  With  a  httle  of  the  dish  gravy?  " 

"  Not  any,  thank  you." 

Everybody  looked  reheved  when  this 
dialogue  was  finished;  and  Mr.  Ilobbs 
in  particular  was  greatly  struck  by  Mrs. 
Houldworthy's  impressive  manner.  In 
fact,  he  spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Cartright,  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  laughed 
at  him.  I  should  hardly  have  dwelt  on 
these  words  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Tinkham  and  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  were  it 
not  that  it  was  the  only  bit  of  conversa- 
tion during  dinner  in  which  the  good  lady 
took  the  slightest  interest;  and  it  was 
almost  the  only  occasion,  on  which  her 
voice  was  heard. 

Jack  had  a  side-dish  placed  before  him, 
and  the  necessity  of  serving  this  helped 
to  distract  his  attention  somewhat;  but 
his  sister  was  in  such  a  slate  of  nervous 


excitement,  that  she  was  several  times  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  tears,  and 
leaving  the  room.  After  the  first  five  or 
six  minutes,  the  feeling  of  homesickness 
came  upon  her  so  strong  that  she  could 
scarcely  touch  a  mouthful;  but  she 
bravely  put  on  as  good  a  face  as  she 
could,  and  made  a  pretence  of  eating. 
j\Irs.  Vincent,  with  more  tact  than  one 
would  have  given  her  credit  for  possess- 
ing, took  care  not  to  annoy  her  with 
l^ressing  invitations  to  try  different 
dishes,  but  devoted  herself  rather  to 
occupying  tlie  attention  of  the  others  at 
the  table. 

' '  How  we  shall  miss  the  ^\niittle- 
burys  !  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  The 
Whittleburys,  she  explained  to  Mrs. 
Houldworthy,  were  the  people  who  had 
just  moved  out  of  the  rooms  they  had 
taken. 

"Mr.  Whittlebury  was  such  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  old  gentleman,  always  good 
humored  and  full  of  stories,"  said  Mrs. 
Seymour.  ' '  I  am  sure  we  shall  miss  him 
ever  so  much." 

"  And  such  nice  girls  as  the  young 
ladies  were,"  said  Mrs.  Witherington. 

"Nice?  yes,"  said  Mr.  Witherington, 
"  but  not  overburdened  with  beauty." 

' '  Why,  Thomas !  how  can  you  say  so  ?  " 
said  his  wife. 

' '  How  can  I  say  so  ?  I  can  say  so 
with  the  greatest  ease,  ]\Iaria.  It's  per- 
fectly true.  They  both  squinted,  and 
they  had  positively  bad  complexions.  I 
suppose  you  will  allow  that  neither  of 
these  peculiarities  is  becoming  to  young 
ladies." 

Mrs.  AVitherington  observed  meekly, 
that  she  never  had  observed  that  they 
squinted. 

"  Never  observed  ?  Then  I  must  say, 
Maria,  that  it  does  not  speak  well  for 
your  powers  of  observation,  considering 
that  they  were  here  all  winter." 

"  They  must  be  nearly  at  their  jour- 
ney's end  by  this  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Witherington,  wishing  to  avoid  her  hus- 
band's ill-humor. 

"  Nearbj  at  their  journey's  end? 
Quite  at  their  journey's  end,  I  should 
say.  Do  you  know  where  the  White 
Mountains  are,  and  how  long  it  takes  to 
get  there  ?  ' ' 

Mrs.  Witherington  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  she  had  a  very  indefinite  idea 
of  where  the  White  Mountains  were. 

"Then  I  can't  say  much  for  your 
knowledge  of  geography,  Maria.  They 
must  have  been  there  several  days,  at 
least." 
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"I  believe  they  proposed  to  spend 
some  time  with  a  relative  near  Boston," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  They  were  not 
going  to  the  White  Mountains  mitil  later 
in  the  season." 

"Oh,  ah!"  said  Mr.  "Witherington. 
"  I  understood  they  were  going  directly 
to  the  AVhite  Mountains.  You  know  we 
were  away  when  they  left." 

"  It's  rather  early  in  the  season  for  the 
White  Mountains,  I  should  think,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Ah,  yes,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Mr. 
Witherington.  "  It  is,  now  I  think  of  it." 
And,  having  been  clearly  proved  in  the 
wrong,  he  held  his  peace  for  some  time. 

Jack  glanced  at  his  wiry  hair,  and  re- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  try  the  effect 
of  pouring  over  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  curry  from  the  dish  before  him. 

"  They  are  fortunate  in  getting  out  of 
the  city  so  early,"  said  Miss  Saltmarsh. 
"  New  York  is  a  very  dreary  place  with 
all  this  trouble  about  the  war. ' ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Felix  Short. 
"  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  very  well  for  Whit- 
tlebury.  He  has  made  his  fortune,  and 
has  a  right  to  keep  hold  of  it;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  New  York  is  going  to  be 
a  fine  place  to  make  money  by  and 
by,  when  this  war  panic  settles  down  a 
little." 

"  So  you  are  not  satisfied  yet,  Mv. 
Short?  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "I  should 
like  to  know  how  much  money  would 
satisfy  a  gentleman  in  business." 

"  Satisfied  ?  No,  nor  never  shall  be,  I 
think,"  answered  Mr.  Short,  rather  well 
pleased  at  this  allusion  to  his  successes. 
"Not  that  I  care  so  much  for  money; 
it's  the  fun  of  making  it." 

This  conversation  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  very  edifying  to  Jack;  but  he 
made  an  effort  to  join  in  it  now  and 
then,  and  proved  that  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely stupid,  nor  destitute  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  as  Mr.  AVitherington  had  hastily 
concluded  at  sight  of  his  long  face.  The 
Houldworthys  sat  the  dinner  out,  even 
to  the  dessert,  and  were  almost  the  last 
to  leave  the  table.  Mr.  Cartright  had 
pleaded  an  engagement  to  Mrs.  Vincent, 
and  left  very  early,  scarcely  having 
opened  his  mouth  during  the  whole  time. 
He  had  shown  himself  not  quite  insensi- 
ble to  the  presence  of  the  ladies  opposite 
him,  however,  by  occasionally  passing 
them  certain  little  articles  at  tlie  mo- 
ment they  were  needed. 

When  dinner  was  over.  Jack,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  sauntered  into  a 
little  room  used  by  the  gentlemen  for 


smoking,  and,  from  force  of  habit,  took 
out  a  cigar,  and  asked  Felix  Short  for  a 
light,  before  he  remembered  his  resolu- 
tion of  the  previous  evening.  Then  he 
sat  down  by  Mr.  Shoi't,  and  pumped  him 
assiduously  as  to  the  chance  of  getting 
some  employmejit.  The  result  was  not 
eucouragiog. 


WHICH 


CHAPTER  X. 

is    dismal,    ox    account 
jack's  low  spirits. 


OF 


Mr.  Frederick  Rovingstox  had  cut 
himself  loose  from  New  York  for  several 
weeks ;  and  all  that  Jack  knew  of  him 
was,  that  he  was  somewhere  in  New 
Brunswick  fishing.  Mr.  Rovingston  had 
done  the  Adirondacks  and  Maine  pretty 
thoroughly  in  former  years,  and  had  set 
off"  this  time  with  a  determination"  to 
tackle  the  great  salmon,  a  fish  he  had 
never  yet  caught.  One  evening,  after 
the  Houldworthys  had  been  sever.'d  days 
established  in  their  new  home,  and  had 
acquired  a  feeling  of  greater  contentment 
than  they  had  at  first  thought  possible, 
Jack,  sitting  in  his  room  with  a  book, 
had  a  card  brought  up  to  him  by  the 
man  John. 

"He   says,   sir,  please  may  he   come, 
right  up  to  your  room  ?  " 

Jack  gave  a  glance  around  before  he 
answered.  The  room  was  now  arranged 
with  book-shelves,  and  some  of  Jack's 
old  pictures  and  trinkets,  —  pipes,  dog- 
whips,  walking-sticks,  and  all  sorts  of 
odd  things,  from  a  vase  made  out  of  an 
ostrich's  egg,  to  a  curiously-shaped  bit  of 
lava  fi'om  Mount  Vesuvius.  There  was 
rather  a  cosey,  comfortable  look  about  it, 
even  if  the  ceiling  was  low.  Jack  thought: 
so  he  said,  "  Yes,  John,  show  him  up." 

In  another  minute  Fred  Rovingston  en- 
tered, swarthy  as  an  Indian,  from  expos- 
ure to  the  sun,  but  dressed,  Jack  thought, 
with  unusual  care,  and  with  a  moustache 
longer  than  ever.  In  fact,  Mr.  Roving- 
ston, in  getting  back  to  civilization,  had 
found  delight  in  returning  to  that  excel- 
lent habit,  which  is  not  characteristic  of 
life  in  the  primeval  forests,  —  that  of 
making  the  person  externally  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

Jack  went  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 
"  Hallo,  Fred  !  "  he  said,  "  I'm  right  glad 
to  see  you,  I  am  indeed." 

"Jack,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?  " 

"  It's  too  bad  "to  make  you  climb  all 
the  way  up  here." 
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"Stuff!  as  if  I  hadn't  been  climbing 
steeper  places  than  this  all  the  time 
for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  Besides, 
I  wanted  to  see  your  den  ;  it's  very  suug 
too,  upon  mv  word. ' ' 

"  It  will  do,"  said  Jack.  "When  did 
you  get  back  ?  " 

"  Yesterday  morning.  I  expected  to 
see  you  at  the  club ;  hnt,  as  I  didn't,  J 
looked  vou  up  this  morning  at  your  — 
at  Ilouldworthy  &  Co.'s." 

"  I  left  my  address  at  the  club." 

"  Then  Pearson  must  have  mislaid  it. 
He's  getting  awfully  stupid." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  after  which 
Mr.  llovingston  made  some  civil  inquiries 
after  the  ladies,  which  Jack  answered 
very  concisely.  Still  another  pause. 
Then  Jack  said,  "  How  was  the  fish- 
ing?" 

"  Famous  !  Astonishing  !  Nothing  like 
it.  I  shall  never  go  after  any  fish  but 
salmon  again.  Not  that  I  caught  so 
many,  for  the  trick  of  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
learn;  but  I  saw  just  enough  of  the 
sport  to  whet  my  appetite.  I  did  not 
want  to  come  away.  I  found  some  good 
fellows  in  the  garrison  at  Fredericton  ; 
up  the  St.  John  lliver,  you  know.  Two 
of  them  went  after  the  fish  with  me,  and 
after  w^e  came  back  they  gave  me  a  little 
dinner.  Never  saw  them  before  in  my 
life  either.  I  only  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  them,  but  before  I  left 
we  were  like  very  old  friends." 

There  was  another  little  pause  in  the 
conversation.  Then  Jack  went  straight 
at  the  difficulty. 

"I  suppose  you  know  all  about  what 
has  happened,  Fred."  he  said. 

"  "Why,  yes,"  said  llovingston,  "  I  know 
something  about  it.  It  seems  every  thing 
has  been  going  to  the  bad  while  I  have 
been  away.  The  world  is  topsy-turvy. 
How  is  it,  old  fellow  V  are  all  these  things 
true  that  they  say  at  the  club?  Have 
you  really  been  hit  so  hard  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  true.  Fred,  I'm  afraid. 
It's  just  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  I  think, 
although  they're  still  at  work  upon  those 
eternal  figures.  Perhaps  my  father 
might  liave  brought  somt'thing  out  of 
it;  but  his  partners,  AVinston  and  Smith, 
never  can,  I  am  satisfied.  They  were 
good  men  in  their  places,  but  they  are 
not  fit  to  take  the  lead ;  I  saw  that  from 
the  first.  As  for  myself,  I  am  like  a 
great,  helpless  infant.  1  know  nothing 
about  business." 

"I  v.as  greatly  distressed  to  hear  of 
your  lather's  sudden  death,"'  Rovingston 
continued.     "Not  that  1  had  met  him 


often  ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  every  one 
must  have  respected  who  knew  him  at 
all." 

"  That  is  the  hardest  blow  of  all," 
cried  Jack,  his  voice  trembling,  —  "  the 
only  blow.  I  would  give  up  tlie  money, 
yes,  and  Blanche  too,  without  a  single 
word,  if  we  could  only  have  him  back." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  llovingston,  "  these 
things  are  hard  to  bear  I  know;  but 
time  cures  all  wounds  that  are  not 
mortal.  These  misfortunes  only  come  to 
a  man  once.  Jack.  I  don't  know, — per- 
haps it  is  better  to  have  them  all  over  at 
once." 

Jack  made  no  answer,  but  sat  gloomily 
staring  forward  at  the  floor,  and  turning 
a  paper-knife  over  and  over  on  the  table, 
which  stood  at  his  right  hand,  lloving- 
ston was  a  good  deal  affected  at  realizing 
his  friend's  misfortunes,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  offer  any  consolation. 
Young  men  are  generally  at  a  loss  how 
to  put  their  sympathy  into  words.  As 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  there  was 
a  silence  for  a  little  time.  At  length, 
Rovingston  espied  Jack's  array  of  tobacco 
and  pipes  on  a  small  table. 

"  You  don't  mind  my  taking  a  pipe  ?  " 
he  said.  "  And  I'm  going  to  fill  you  one. 
It  will  do  you  good.  Do  you  remember 
what  Bulwer  Lytton  says  in  '  AVhat  will 
he  do  with  it  ?  '  about  tobacco,  —  that  it 
will  always  be  faithful  to  a  man  when 
his  friends  and  his  mistress  forsake  him, 
and  the  w'orld  turns  against  him?  " 

"1  remember,"  said  Jack.  He  took 
the  pipe  which  Rovingston  filled,  and 
lighted  it.  Then  they  smoked  together 
in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"  My  mistress  has  deserted  me,"  Jack 
said  with  a  sneer.  "  1  suppose  that  has 
been  talked  over  at  the  club,  with  all  the 
rest  of  my  affairs." 

"  I  did  hear  of  it,  certainly.  You  know 
what  a  place  a  club  is  for  scandal  and 
chatter.  But  it's  all  over  in  a  day,  and 
then  somebody  else  takes  his  turn. 
Everybody  had  nearly  forgotten  it,  in 
fact,  until  I  came  to  ask  particularly 
about  you." 

"Let  them  talk,"  said  Jack.  "I  can 
bear  it."  And  he  puffed  out  great  clouds 
of  smoke. 

"  As  for  IMiss  Ilarley,  I  doubt  whether 
that  is  really  a  mislortune,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so.  1  have  been  sorry 
for  that  engagement  all  along;  only  of 
course  I  could  say  nothing." 

"  Well,  never  "mind,"  said  Jack  :  "it's 
all  over  now." 

"  She's  in  town,  I  hear." 
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"Is  she?"  exclaimed  Jack  with  in- 
terest. Then  he  added,  "Not  that  it 
matters." 

"  And  her  father,  they  say,  has  fj^one 
South,  nobody  knows  quite  where.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  an  old  rebel." 

"  Very  like,"  said  Jack. 

The  conversation  was  certainly  neither 
brisk  nor  very  enlivening',  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it.  Suddenly 
Kovingston  broke  in,  "  I  say,  Jack,  do 
you  know  I've  half  a  mind  to  go  down 
and  shoot  rebels  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  " 

"  I  \Yish  I  could,"  cried  Jack.  "  I 
would  enlist  to-morrow  as  a  private,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  mother  and  sister.  I 
cannot  leave  them  now." 

"  Look  here,  Jack,  old  fellow,"  said  his 
friend,  "  you  must  not  go  on  in  this  way. 
Keep  up  your  pluck,  man.  '  Never  say 
die.'  That  was  good  advice  of  Master 
Barnaby  itudge's  raven." 

"  I  know  I  am  horribly  blue  to-night," 
said  Jack.  "I'm  wretched  company,  I 
know ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  You  had 
better  go  away,  and  come  some  otlier 
night.  I'm  not  in  this  way  all  the 
time." 

"I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  Ilovingston.  "  You  can't  shake  me 
off  that  way,  my  boy.  I'm  going  to  stay 
here  and  talk  salmon  to  you,  whether 
you  like  to  hear  me,  or  not."  And  Mr. 
Kovingston,  whose  recent  adventures  had 
all  been  driven  out  of  his  head  by  th(> 
turn  of  the  conversation,  straightway 
proceeded  to  give  his  friend  a  detailed 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  salmon  ;  his 
tactics  when  he  is  struck,  and  the  way  in 
which  lie  is  handled  and  killed  by  th(! 
successful  fisherman.  He  also  gave  a 
modest  account  of  an  adventure  with  a 
drunken  Indian  guide  Viitli  the  party, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  the  fellow  v*-as 
brought  to  reason  by  a  blow  on  the  her.d. 
with  the  butt  of  Mr.  Ilovingston 's  pistol, 
which  he  had  the  self-command  to  us? 
at  a  critical  moment,  instead  of  the  bul- 
let inside.  Finally  Mr.  Ilovingston  gave 
a  description  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  of 
the  sail  up  tlie  river  of  the  same  name, 
of  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fredericton, 
and  of  the  pleasant  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  officers  quartered  there.  All 
this  recital  took  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  the  result  was  that  Master  Jack 
was  shaken  out  of  his  apathy,  and  pres- 
ently sat  upright,  and  made  intelligent 
questions  here  and  there,  which  showed 
that  he  took  an  interest  in  New  l>runs- 
wick  and  the  art  of  salmon-fishing. 

Mr.  ilovingston  saw  with  much  inward 


satisfaction  this  tribute  to  his  power  of 
making  himself  entertaining;  and  he  did 
not  leave  until  Jack  was  in  a  much  hap- 
isier  frame  of  mind. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  dine  with 
me  quietly,"  he  said.  "  Not  to-morrow, 
for  I  have  an  engagement,  but  the  day 
after." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  don't  think 
I  can." 

"  Very  well ;  make  it  the  day  after 
that." 

"  I'm  sure  T  would  like  to,"  said  Jack  ; 
"but  —  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  cut  the 
club,  you  know,  and  I  have  got  to  give 
up  all  these  little  extravagances." 

"Very  well.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
dine  at  the  club.  There  would  be  some 
fellow  we  did  not  want  to  see,  sure  to 
bother.  We  will  go  to  Polichon's  and 
have  a  French  dinner,  with  vin  ordinaire 
and  nothing  more,  and  afterwards  we 
will  talk  business.  Come,  I  will  not 
take  any  refusal.  You  are  moping  your- 
self to  death  up  here,  and  you  must  stir 
about  a  little.  You  itiuxt  go.  Day  after 
to-morrow  at  six,  at  Polichon's.  I  shall 
expect  you.  Good-by.  I  can  find  my 
way  down." 

And  Kovingston  was  off  before  Jack 
could  persist  in  his  refusal. 

IMr.  Ilovingston  walked  towards  the 
Twiddler  Club,  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
series  of  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
his  friend,  and  trying  to  invent  some 
way  of  helping  him.  Mr.  Ilovingston's 
jiower  of  invention  seemed  to  him  very 
dull  that  evening. 

On  the  steps  of  the  club-house,  he 
found  Mr.  Charles  Lush,  who  appeared 
to  be  standing  there  in  a  state  of  indecis- 
ion. They  greeted  each  other,  and  Rov- 
ingston  was  passing  on,  when  Lush 
stopped  him. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
Ilouldworthysi' "  said  he. 

"  i  just  came  from  Jack's." 

"  Well,  how  is  Jack  ?  Do  you  know 
the  story  is,  that  the  family  have  gone  to 
the  dogs,  and  are  so  poor  they  coiddn't 
even  put  a  i)?nny  in  the  conti'ibution-box 
of  a  Sunday  V  " 

"  Nonsense  1  They  have  m^-t  with  a 
reverse,  certainly;  but  I  fancy  they  have 
enough  left  to  live  on  comfortably." 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  to  hear  it.  Somebody 
said  they  were  living  in  a  very  queer  spot 
at  the  other  end  of  Amity  Street." 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  are  living  in 
a  very  respectable  spot  in  Lafayette 
Place." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I'm  glad  though.    I 
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just  had  a  little  row  about  them  with 
Cookov,  %vretched  little  pup  1 " 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Not  three  minutes  ago,  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. Cookey  had  been  taking  too 
much  beer,  I  should  say,  and  his  tongue 
was  going  uncommon  lively.  Toady 
Blankmau  and  one  or  two  others  were 
there  around  him,  and  I  was  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Cookey  began  to 
chaff  about  the  Iloiddworthys ;  and  he 
said  somotliing  about  Miss  llouldworthy 
that  I  didn't  like.  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
words,  you  know,  as  it  was  his  nasty  way 
of  saying  it." 

"  Yes."  said  Rovington  impatiently. 

"  Well,  Cookey  may  be  a  very  nice, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  you  know,  his 
father's  pride  and  mother's  joy,  and  all 
that;  but  somehow  I  don't  dote  on  him  : 
I  don't  regard  him  as  the  apple  of  my 
eye,  —  not  much  :  so,  when  he  came  to 
say  this  loud  enough  for  the  whole  room 
to  hear,  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  I  looked 
the  beggar  square  in  the  eye.  Says  I, 
'  Mr.  Cooke,  I  happen  to  have  the  honor 
of  the  acquaintance  of  that  young  lady; 
and  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  speak  in  that 
way  of  her,  in  my  hearing,  or  out  of  it.'  " 

"What  did  he  say  to  that?"  said 
Kovingston. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  him,  by  Jove  ! 
Turned  the  color  of  a  pint  of  milkman's 
milk  ;  and  then  he  began  to  stutter  out 
that  '  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  by  it.' 
'  Xever  mind  whether  j-ou  mean  it,  or 
not,'  said  1;  'all  I  have  to  say  is  just 
this :  I've  got  a  fine  coUectinn  of  bell- 
handles  and  door-knockers  at  home ;  and 
if  I  hear  you  say  any  thing  more  about 
that  young  lady,  or  any  of  her  family,  — 
yes,  or  hear,  by  Jove,  tliat  anybody  else 
has  heard  you,  —  I'll  wrench  off  that  pre- 
cious ugly  nose  of  yours,  and  put  it  in.  my 
cabinet.  I've  got  an  iron  knocker  there 
that  will  just  match  it.'  And  so  I  would, 
by  Jove,"  said  little  Mr.  Lush,  growing 
very  hot  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene, 
"  and  so  I  would,  just  as  quick  as  wiukin'. 
If  1  wouldn't,  bust  me." 

Rovingston  held  out  his  hand.  "  Mr. 
Lush,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  defending  my  friends,  —  greatly 
obliged.  I  only  wish  you  had  pulled 
that  little  snob's  nose." 

"I  begin  to  wish  I  had,"  said  Lush, 
shaking  the  hand  held  out  to  him.  "  I'll 
go  right  back  and  do  it  now,  if  you  think 
I'd  better." 

"  No,  no !  It's  very  well  as  it  stands. 
There  is  talk  enough  about  the  Ilould- 
worthys  in  the  club  already." 


"That's  true,"  said  Mr.  Lush.  "I 
haven't  been  so  mad  since  Coniwallis 
surrendered,"  he  continued,  going  back,  I 
know  not  why,  a  long  way  into  history 
for  a  date  to  rest  on.  "  It  was  such  a 
thing,  you  know,  as  no  man  ought  to  say 
of  a  lady ;  and  to  have  this  little  beggar 
pitching  into  the  poor  girl,  because  her 
father  happens  to  be  dead,  and  her  fami- 
ly generally  come  to  grief,  why,  you 
know,  I  couldn't  stand  that.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  —  you  know." 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  bit  of  supper, 
if  you  haven't  been  to  supper  already," 
said  Rovingston. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Lush  :  "on  the 
whole,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  I  think  I 
could  pick  a  bit ;  and  tlie  city  is  so 
wretchedly  dull,  there's  nothing  left  to 
do.  but  eat  and  sleep." 

Mr.  Rovingston,  who  had  never  before 
been  able  to  endure  the  little  man's 
slang,  now  ushered  him  into  the  club,  in 
the  character  of  his  liost.  They  had  a 
very  nice  little  supper;  and  jMr.  Roving- 
ston indulged  Mr.  Lush's  weakness  for 
what  Dick  Swiveller  used  to  call  "  the 
rosy,"  up  to  the  very  verge  of  prudence. 
They  talked  about  Jack's  affairs  until 
quite  late  at  night. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  "WHICH  SEVERAL  EFFORTS  ARE  MADE 
WITHOUT  MUCH  RESULT. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  the 
modern  school  of  medicine,  I  believe, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  acute  diseases, 
if  left  to  thems(?lves,  is  towards  a  cure. 
What  is  true  of  the  body  is  true  also  of 
tlie  mind.  The  most  violent  grief  may 
rack  the  spirit,  and  almost  crush  it  for  a 
little  while;  but  in  time  the  wound  closes 
and  heals,  and  the  patient  recovers, 
although  he  may  long  bear  tiie  Iiideous 
scar.  The  family  of  whose  fortunes  this 
story  treats  found  but  little  comfort  for 
a  period ;  and  their  sorr(3w  was  lieightened 
by  the  change  of  scene  made  necessary 
by  their  pecuniary  reverses,  and  which 
continually  brought  to  mind  the  loss 
of  their  natural  protectof.  Rut  the  heal- 
ing hand  of  time  brought  relief;  and 
they  became  reconciled,  although  very 
slowly.  I  have  made  no  allusion  to 
the  consolations  of  religion  in  the  jirog- 
ress  of  the  last  chapters ;  for  such  sub- 
jects are  not  to  be  touched  lightly.  It. 
is  enough  to  say,  that  they  had  their 
weight    in    bringing    about    that    calm. 
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resig:nation  \vhich  succeeds  all  poignant 
ans^uish. 

There  is  not  room  to  show  the  lights 
and  shades  of  this  gradual  recovery. 
Fanny  Ilouldwortliy  was  the  first  to  re- 
gain something  of  her  old  buoyancy  of 
spirits.  Not  that  slie  felt  her  father's 
loss  any  less  deeply ;  but  her  bright, 
elastic  nature  more  quickly  threw  olf 
the  load  that  oppressed  it.  Yet  she  very 
often  repi'oached  herself  with  bitter 
tears,  after  moments  of  pleasure,  as  if 
she  had  no  right  to  laugh  after  the 
bereavement  which  the  family  had  suf- 
fered. 

Mrs.  Ilouldworthy  was  not  quite  happy 
in  the  circle  amongst  which  she  found 
herself  thrown  at  table;  and  she  would 
have  been  much  more  uncomfortable  if  she 
had  not  felt  lierself  to  be  immeasurably 
above  everybody  there,  and  so  taken  to 
patronizing  them.  To  Fanny,  the  follies 
and  peculiarities  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ances were  a  constant  source  of  amuse- 
ment, wlien  she  came  to  take  pleasure  in 
any  thing ;  and  althoufrh  she  was  some- 
times guilty  of  satirizing  them  behind 
their  backs,  with  the  design  of  cheering  her 
mother,  she  always  managed  to  find  some 
real  or  imaginary  good  qualities,  which 
should  balance  their  shortcomings.  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  regarded  poor  Mr.  Tink- 
ham,  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  tlie  table,  and 
carved,  simply  as  a  stupid,  fat  man  ;  and 
it  was  a  very  impressive  sight  indeed,  to 
see  the  air  with  which  she  accepted  a 
piece  of  mutton,  or  a  bit  of  the  breast  of 
a  fowl.  Fanny,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
upon  their  landlady's  relative  as  a  good- 
natured,  amusing,  slow  old  fellow,  who 
always  remembered  exactly  the  piece  of 
chicken  she  liked,  and  never  failed  to 
send  it  to  her.  ]\Iiss  Ilouldworthy  never 
spared  Tilr.  Ilobbs,  however,  in  the  con- 
versations of  the  family  circle.  That 
young  gentleman,  who  had  impaired  his 
mind  by  reading  too  many  novels,  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  the  young 
lady ;  and.  altliough  his  affection  had  so 
far  only  shown  ittself  in  such  attentions 
as  the  oifering  of  the  pickles  or  the  but- 
ter when  they  were  out  of  her  reach,  I 
think  she  intuitively  divined  his  nmte 
admiration.  It  is  possible  for  the  pos- 
.sessor  of  a  sympathetic  nature  even  to 
pass  the  pickles  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vey the  s;nitiments  of  a  palpitating  heart. 
Miss  Ilouldworthy  made  fun  of  her 
admirer  beliind  his  back;  it  was  very 
■wrong,  doubtless,  but  I  think  the  case 
"was  not  without  precedent.  Mr.  Ilobbs, 
r:meantime,  spent  a  much  greater  propor- 


tion of  his  income  than  ever  before  in 
stunning  neckties,  and  flowers  for  his 
buttonhole,  and  persisted,  every  day  at 
dinner,  in  asking  Miss  Ilouldworthy 
whether  she  had  been  out  that  morning. 

Mr.  Cartright  also,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  rather  improved  upon  ac- 
quaintance. The  sight  of  the  young 
ladies  reminded  him  of  some  pretty 
sisters  whom  he  had  left  in  his  country 
home  ;  and  his  bearish  nature!  softened  a 
little.  But  Mr.  Cartriixlit  was  not  imder 
any  circumstances  a  brilliant  young  man ; 
and  he  never  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
conversation.  In  private,  he  used  to 
make  jokes  at  ]Mr.  Ilobbs  about  his  prog- 
ress in  ]\Iiss  Ilouldworthy's  affections,  in 
the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling  manner; 
and  that  much-enduring  young  gentle- 
man's onljr  reply  was,  '•  Oh  !  come,  really 
now  !  "  and  then  he  would  retire,  blush- 
ing like  a  boiled  lobster.  Of  course 
Jack  Ilouldworthy  knew  nothing  of  this 
playfulness  of  iMr.  Cartright,  or  this  hid- 
den 2''assion  of  Jlr.  Hobbs ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  he  did  not  make 
the  discovery.  In  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and 
he  would  have  punched  either  of  their 
heads  with  the  greatest  promptness  and 
satisfaction,  upon  the  slightest  intimation 
of  what  was  going  on.  In  fact,  I  think 
he  would  not  only  have  enjoyed  such 
exercise,  but  he  would  have  been  greatly 
aroused  and  benefited  by  it. 

The  whole  family  hated  the  churlish 
]\Ir.  Witherington  very  cordially;  and 
they  pitied  his  wife,  although  she  was 
such  a  silly  little  woman,  they  could 
never  take  very  kindly  to  her.  INIiss 
Saltmarsh,  however,  proved  an  accepta- 
ble acquaintance  ;  having  tact,  amiabil- 
ity, and  good  sense,  she  soon  ingratiated 
herself  into  tiieir  favor.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
Seymour,  they  liked,  but  in  less  degree  ; 
and  Mr.  Felix  Stout,  the  broker,  served 
often  to  amuse  them  with  his  original 
views  of  life  and  its  duties,  although  his 
talk  about  business  Avas  quite  outside 
their  comprehension.  ]\Ir.  Short,  v,  ho  be- 
lied his  name  by  being  very  tall,  and  was 
thin  and  restless,  believed  that  tlie  chief 
end  of  man  was  to  make  money.  That 
was  what  lie  was  sent  into  the  world  for ; 
and  that  was  at  once  his  occupation  and 
his  amusement.  The  sharpest  man  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Short,  the  best  fellow 
and  the  most  respected.  If  a  man  was 
rich,  everybody  looked  up  to  him,  and 
never  inquired  whether  he  had  any  other 
virtues.  In  the  scramble  for  money,  one 
had   a  perfect  right  to  climb  over  his 
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neighbors'  shoulders,  if  they  chose  to  let 
him.  If  one  could  hoodwink  and  outwit 
his  fellows,  certainly  he  had  a  moral 
right  to  profit  by  it ;  if  they  were  not 
sharp  enough  to  see  what  he  was  at, 
they  ought  to  pay  the  forfeit.  Art  and 
literature,  'Slv.  Short  regarded  as  inven- 
tions to  amuse  women,  fools,  and  people 
•who  were  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths,  and  so  had  no  need  to 
■work  for  wealth.  He  read  nothing  but 
the  stock  list  and  the  newspaper ;  he  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, of  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  and 
of  "  Vanity  Fair;  "  but,  if  anybody  had 
assured  him  that  Tharlcera;/  was  a  novel 
by  Mr.  Dickens,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  positively  contradict  the  state- 
ment. The  only  pictures  in  which  he 
took  any  interest  were  the  vignettes  of 
bank-notes ;  and  the  only  music  lie  cared 
to  hear  was  the  tattoo  of  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  had 
but  one  weakness,  —  a  fondness  for 
horses.  He  knew  the  points  of  a  fast 
trotter,  and  liked  to  drive  one  ;  but  this 
was  an  expensive  taste,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
gratify.  He  promised  himself  that  by 
and  by,  if  luck  favored  him,  and  Central 
Park  was  ever  finished,  he  would  own  a 
spanking  team,  and  raise  a  very  pretty 
dust  behind  him,  of  a  pleasant  afternoon. 
Mr.  Short  probably  inherited  this  taste, 
for  his  father  had  been  a  horse-dealer 
and  inn-keepor  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  ]\Ir.  Short  had  left  the  paternal 
roof  at  a  very  early  age,  and  had  already 
made  considerable  money,  and  had  ac- 
quired the  air  which  characterizes,  as 
one  may  say,  the  business  man  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  people  who 
appear  to  live  according  to  Mr.  Short's 
theories  about  the  value  of  money  and 
the  way  to  acquire  it,  but  only  a  few 
who  proclaim  it  openly  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  JNIr.  Short  had,  as  Charley 
Lush  would  have  exju-essed  it,  "  fixed 
his  eagle  eye  "  iq:>ou  Miss  Warner.  He 
was  mortal,  although  he  was  a  broker ; 
and  Miss  Warner  sat  nearly  opposite 
him  at  table.  She  contrasted  very  favor- 
ably indeed  with  tlie  young  lady  who 
had  last  occupied  that  position,  and  had 
a  quiet,  sensible  manner,  which  struck 
the  practical  Mr.  Short.  Moreover,  he 
had  heard  in  some  way  that  she  had  a 
snug  little  jiroperty  in  her  own  right. 

Jack  was  the  most  melancholy  of  the 
familj',  as  he  certainly  had  reason  to  be. 
He  had  to  bear  the  grief  and  ftiortifica- 
tion  of  the  summary  breakiug-off  of  his 


engagement  with  Miss  Harley,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  rest ;  but  what  M'eighed 
him  down  most  of  all  at  this  time  was 
his  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  his 
helplessness.  The  head  of  the  family, 
and  now  their  only  stay,  he  found  him- 
self now  and  then  almost  frantic  with 
anxiety  and  chagrin  at  his  enforced  idle- 
ness. .  He  had  early  decided  to  give  up 
his  profession  as  a  first  step  toward  some 
profitable  employment ;  and  when  Mr. 
llovingston,  at  the  quiet  dinner  at  Poli- 
chon's,  began  to  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  such  a  sacrifice,  he  was  met  and  si- 
lenced by  the  information  that  Jack  had 
already  given  up  his  office,  discharged  his 
office-boy,  and  taken  down  his  sign.  "  But 
what  do  you  expect  to  do  then  ?  "  Mr. 
llovingston  had  asked.  The  answer  to 
this  did  not  come  so  readily;  but  Jack 
professed  his  willingness  to  do  any  thing, 
and  take  any  place  he  could  get,  no  mat- 
ter what  was  the  work,  or  what  the 
salary.  "  Only  let  me  make  a  begin- 
ning," said  Jack,  "and  you  will  see 
what  comes  of  it." 

Mr.  Rovingston  could  promise  nothing; 
but  he  knew  a  good  many  people,  and  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do.  If  it  were 
only  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  might 
manage  it,  —  although  of  course  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  a 
cousin  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
politician,  Mr.  llovingston  said,  and  who 
was  under  obligations  to  him,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  would  get  him  any  thing  in 
reason  he  wanted.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  business,  places  were  not  so 
l^lenty,  since  all  the  merchants  were 
cutting  down  their  expenses,  and  dis- 
charging all  their  superfluous  employees. 
He  would  do  all  he  could  for  Jack,  of 
course;  but  he  feared  very  much  that  it 
would  be  some  little  time  before  a  situa- 
tion was  offered  which  suited  him. 
Then  Jack  reiterated  that  he  would  take 
any  situation,  whether  it  suited  him  or 
not. 

llovingston  was  led  by  accident  to 
first  consult  Charley  Lush  about  the 
matter.  It  may  be  said  here  that  he 
had  not  thought  it  well  to  pain  Jack  bv 
any  allusion  to  the  affair  between  Lusn 
and  Cooke  at  the  club.  Mr.  Lush  was 
not  filled  to  the  brim  with  practical 
ideas ;  and  being  the  son  of  a  physician, 
and  himself  a  medical  student  who 
never  went  to  lectures,  he  could  give  no 
help,  and  could  offer  no  suggestions, 
llovingston  applied  to  other  of  Jack's 
personal  friends,  with  no  better  success. 
Many  of  them  were  sons  of  professional 
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men,  who  pronounced  Jack's  notions 
rather  wild  and  absurd.  Others  were 
gentlemen,  who,  by  reason  of  their  own 
or  their  families'  wealth,  were  enabled 
to  live  in  idleness,  and  prided  themselves 
on  it.  Those  who  had  business  connec- 
tions in  any  way  could  do  nothing;  and 
one  or  two  had  been  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  were  nearly  as  badly  off  in  pecuniary 
matters  as  Jack  himself.  Rovingston  at 
the  same  time  was  stirring  about  amongst 
his  own  friends,  but  he  met  with  no 
more  success. 

In  the  mean  time.  Jack  himself  had 
not  been  inactive.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  at  first  taken  up  by 
his  duties  as  one  of  his  father's  execu- 
tors :  but,  as  soon  as  he  got  leisure  in 
business  hours,  he  began  to  call  on  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  he  had  got  down 
in  a  list  of  his  fathei"'s  friends  and  busi- 
ness acquaintances,  whom  he  thought 
might  be  able  and  willing  to  serve  him. 
But  it  is  at  times  like  these  that  a  man's 
friends  generally  fail  him.  Many  of 
them  were  well  enough  disposed  towards 
the  young  man,  but  they  had  financial 
troubles  of  their  own,  which  demanded 
their  attention  ;  so  they  gave  him  a  little 
sympathy,  which  was  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  would  not  rattle  in  his  pockets. 
Old  Soa])stone,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Mutual  Admiration,  assumed  a 
patronizing  and  paternal  air,  which 
annoyed  Jack  very  much.  ]\Ir.  Soap- 
stone  informed  him  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  think  of  getting  into  any 
business  at  present,  and  advised  him 
either  to  stick  to  his  profession,  or  enlist. 
Jack  did  not  trust  himself  to  enter  into 
any  argument,  or  reply  at  any  length, 
but  got  out  of  the  bank  as  quickly  as 
he  could. 

He  succeeded  no  better  with  old  Bluf- 
fum.  President  of  the  Spread  Eagle 
Insurance  Company.  Jack  saw  from  the 
first  that  Bluft'um  had  no  intention  of 
doing  any  thing  for  him  ;  yet  the  old 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  have  just  finished 
his  lunch,  from  his  use  of  his  tooth-pick, 
kept  him  there,  asking  all  sorts  of  imper- 
tinent questions  about  the  state  of  his 
father's  affairs.  Jack  answered  one  or 
two  straightforwardly,  until  he  saw  the 
old  fellow's  drift ;  and  after  that  fhe 
information  elicited  from  him  was  not 
of  great  importance.  When  Mr.  Bluffum 
came  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view, all  he  could  make  out  was,  that 
Ilouldworthy  &  Company  had  made  a 
very  bad  failure,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  family,  —  and  this 


he  knew  before.  "When  Jack  took  hia 
leave,  Mr.  Bluffum  said  that,  "  If  at  any 
time  he  could  serve  Mr.  Ilouldworthy  or 
any  of  his  family,  of  course  he  would  do 
so  with  pleasure;  but  just  now,"  &c. 
It  was  almost  precisely  what  Mr.  Soap- 
stone  had  said ;  and  Jack  understood 
very  well  that  their  promises  meant 
nothing.  If  they  could  have  got  him  a 
place  without  putting  tlvmselves  to  any 
trouble,  they  would  probably  have  done 
so ;  although  Soajistone  reflected  that  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  be  on  too 
familiar  terms  with  an  impoverished 
family,  who  might  presently  come  to 
him,  asking  for  loans.  It  was  not  the 
way  of  either  of  the  two  old  fellows  to 
put  themselves  to  inconvenience  for  any- 
body from  whom  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  ;  and,  besides,  Jack's  manner  was 
not  in  the  least  conciliatinc;-.  Perhaps 
he  was  over-sensitive  in  looking  out  for 
affronts  to  his  pride. 

All  these  rebuffs,  a  few  of  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  dishearten  many 
men,  only  made  Jack  more  obstinately 
determined  to  persevere.  He  chafed 
because  he  could  only  call  upon  these 
people  in  business  hours,  and  so  must 
needs  lose  a  good  part  of  the  day;  and, 
in  one  or  two  cases  where  he  thought  his 
father's  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  per- 
sons warranted  it,  he  called  xipon  them 
in  the  evening.  One  or  two  of  his 
father's  old  acquaintances  were  disposed 
to  offer  him  a  place  as  under-book- 
keeper,  until  they  saw  his  handwriting, 
which  was  legible  indeed,  but  very  large, 
coarse,  and  awkward,  and  not  at  all 
suited  for  a  merchant's  account-books. 
Jack  set  himself  to  work  one  evening  to 
compose  an  advertisement,  and  spent 
three  or  four  hours  over  it  in  order  to 
get  the  most  meaning  into  the  fewest 
words.  It  finally  came  to  be  a  wonder 
for  its  terseness,  and  Jack  kept  a  copy 
of  it  for  many  years  afterwards.  This 
advertisement  he  inserted  in  one  or  two 
papers ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  except 
two  or  three  lett;n"s,  which,  on  being 
traced  to  their  source,  were  found  to 
come  from  certain  of  those  sharpers  who 
live  by  cheating  poor  and  simple  persons 
in  search  of  employment.  It  is  probable 
that  New  York  has  never  exj)erienced 
such  a  period  of  utter  prostration  of 
business,  since  it  became  a  city. 

The  Ilouldworthys  very  naturally  gave 
up  all  society.  They  disappeared  out 
of  the  little  world  in  which  they  had 
lived,  leaving  few  traces  behind  them, 
lloviugstou  was  presently  admitted  into 
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the  family  circle,  partly  by  design  on 
his  part,  and  partly  by  accident.  He  had 
stood  by  Jack  so  inanluUy,  that  none  of 
them  could  make  any  objections;  and 
even  Fanny  was  forced  by  her  brother 
on  one  occasion,  to  admit  that  his  friend 
had  some  good  points,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether conceited  and  selfish. 

Th'^ir  rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  Puffing- 
ton,  D.D.,  who  was  noted  especially  for 
the  very  skilful  manner  in  which  he 
christened  the  younglings  of  his  flock, 
came  to  see  them  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  duty  bound ;  but  he,  who  was  so 
graceful  at  the  font,  was  strangely  awk- 
ward at  these  visits.  He  brought  a  few 
books  and  Mrs.  Puffington's  compli- 
ments. ISIrs.  PufRngton  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  her  mission-school,  but  she 
would  ]")resently  give  herself  the  jileasure 
of  calling  upon  them.  Probably  her 
mission-school  took  up  all  her  time,  for 
she  never  came  ;  and,  as  the  Hoiddwor- 
thys  presently  left  Dr.  Puffington's 
church,  his  visits  ceased  also.  The  rea- 
son for  their  change,  however,  had  no 
especial  reference  to  Dr.  Puffington's 
social  talents,  or  his  power  of  offering 
consolation  in  time  of  affliction.  His 
church  was  found  to  be  too  far  off;  and 
possibly  some  of  the  associations  con- 
nected might  not  have  been  quite  pleas- 
ant. They  met  too  many  people  there 
•whom  they  had  known  in  the  time  of 
their  prosperity,  and  who  now,  as  they 
sensitively  feared,  would  look  down  on 
them.  The  distance  of  the  church, 
however,  was  the  only  reason  they  ac- 
knowledged to  each  other.  "  ^Vhy  not 
hire  a  carriage  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Houldwor- 
thv.  "  You  forget,  mamma,"  said  Fanny, 
"a  carriage  would  cost  mon^y."  "No, 
I  do  not  forget,  my  child,"  rexilied  Mrs. 
Houldworthy.  "I  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  our  misfortunes,  which 
Heaven  knows  are  constantly  before  me ; 
but  I  suppose  we  are  not  paupers." 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  here  shed  tears,  as 
she  usually  did  after  conversations  into 
which  questions  of  expenditure  were  in 
any  way  brought.  She  knew  what  pov- 
erty meant  in  the  abstract;  but  her 
notions  of  economy  were  very  crude 
indeed.  jNIiss  Warner  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  pay  for  the  carriage  out  of 
her  own  purse ;  but  the  pride  of  the 
family  was  at  this  time  so  sensitive  that 
she  felt  afraid  to  advance  any  such  prop- 
osition. The  result  was  that  they  went 
to  a    certain  small  church  nearer   their 


present  home. 


jMr. 


Rovingston  was 


left  almost  the 


only  friend  of  the  fnmily.  He  at  first 
made  himself  agreeable  out  of  sympathy 
with  and  pity  for  their  misfortunes. 
Then  he  got  interested  in  them,  and 
found  the  task  of  entertaining  them 
during  his  calls  rather  pleasant. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 


WHICH  SHOWS  HOW  .JACK  CONTIXUED   TO 


Whf.x  Jack  had  exhausted  the  list  of 
his  father's  friends,  which  he  had  made 
out  from  his  own  memory  with  some 
help  from  his  mother,  he  went  to  the 
ledgers  of  Houldworthy  &  Company,  to 
which  he  had  access,  and  collected  more 
names  of  those  whom  he  thought  might 
be  disposed  to  aid  him.  With  every  re- 
fusal, Jack  grew  mora  stubborn,  though 
it  was  hard,  galling  work,  —  so  disagree- 
able that,  when  the  second  list  was  ex- 
hausted without  any  result,  he  waited 
three  days  before  he  could  bring  his 
pride  down  to  the  point  of  undertaking 
the  next  step  which  suggested  itself. 
This  was  to  call  on  people  who  were 
utter  strangers,  and  ask  for  work,  with- 
out telling  them  his  circumstances,  un- 
less occasion  seemed  to  demand  it.  I 
think,  when  Jack's  early  life  and  train- 
ing are  considered,  it  was  rather  brave 
in  him  to  finally  determine  to  make  ap- 
plications of  this  kind.  The  family  were 
not  at  present  straitened  for  money,  for 
certain  sums  had  come  in  in  various 
ways,  and  in  all  were  enough  for  their 
present  necessities  ;  but  the  insurance  on 
Mr.  Houldworthy's  life,  which  was  their 
main  dependence,  had  not  yet  been  paid. 
What  if  the  company  should  fail  V  Jack 
thought.  In  those  days  nothing  was  to 
1)3  trusted,  and  nobody  knew  what  calam- 
ity would  happen  next. 

So,  one  morning,  he  set  off  on  this  ex- 
pedition rather  early,  and  without  con- 
fiding his  plans  to  any  of  the  family. 
His  mother,  he  knew  very  well,  would 
object  vehemently.  She  had  opposed 
from  the  first  his  idea  of  giving  up  his 
profession.  jShe  could  not  be  l)rought  to 
see  that  there  was  any  need  of  it ;  and  she 
would  not  listen  to  Jack's  explanation, 
when  he  told  her  that,  even  if  there  were 
no  imperative  necessity  for  him  to  earn 
money,  he  had  long  been  disgusted  with 
the  law,  and  before  his  father's  death  had 
seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  it 
up.  His  dear  father  Vv'ould  never  have 
consented  to  such  a  thing,  Mrs.  Ilould- 
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worthy  said,  and  then  went  off  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Jack  was  a  good  deal 
troubled  by  her  opposition,  but  he  felt 
that  he  was  right ;  and,  after  consulting 
with  Amy  Warner,  he  carried  out  his 
plan. 

There  had  been  rain  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  it  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning 
when  Jack  started  out,  bent  on  his  dis- 
agreeable duty;  and  even  the  cobble- 
stones had  clean  faces  for  once.  Nature 
5ut  on  her  nattiest  morning  dress  in  the 
ittle  parks,  as  a  belle  at  Saratoga  makes 
ler  breakfast  toilet,  cramped  up  in  the 
small  chamber  of  her  crowded  hotel. 
Dapper  young  mei'chants  in  new  gar- 
ments and  clean  linen  bent  their  jaunty 
steps  down  town.  Shopkeepers  hung  out 
their  latest  patterns,  and  paraded  their 
gayest  colored  goods,  behind  the  plate 
glass  of  their  windows.  The  old  city  put 
on  its  blithest  smile,  and  made  as  if  it  had 
never  seemed  haggard,  dissipated,  and 
careworn.  The  weather  has  its  influence 
on  most  persons ;  and  Jack  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  enlivened  by  the  cheery 
aspect  which  greeted  him  out  of  doors. 
He  succeeded  in  forgetting  for  a  little 
time  his  misfortunes,  as  he  walked  down 
Broadway,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look 
into  the  print-shops,  or  to  examine  some 
unusually  attractive  window.  It  was  still 
early;  and  the  day,  he  thought,  would 
seem  long  enough  before  it  was  over. 
He  had  very  little  confidence  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  he  dreaded  the  work  before 
him  ;  but,  whenever  he  thought  of  it,  he 
set  his  tjeth  together,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  lolll  go  through  with  it."  For  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  young  Hould- 
worthy  had  a  very  square-set  mouth ; 
and  the  lines  about  it  had  not  been  inucli 
weakened  by  the  careless  life  he  had  led. 

He  bent  his  steps  to  a  street  in  a 
neighl)orhood  which  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manufactories.  He 
had  a  vague  notion  that,  if  he  could  get  a 
foothold  in  one  of  them,  his  taste  for 
mechanical  appliances  would  help  him 
on.  At  the  first  place  at  which  he 
called,  an  old  gentleman,  reading  the 
newspaper,  looked  at  him  over  the  tops 
of  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  gave 
him  a  civil  but  decided  negative.  At 
the  second  place,  one  of  the  partners,  to 
whom  he  was  directed,  looked  at  him 
curiously,  and  asked  him  one  or  two 
questions  out  of  curiosity,  as  it  seemed; 
for  he,  too,  answered  that  they  couLi  not 
do  any  thing  for  him.  At  the  third 
place,  a  flippant  salesman  was  about  to 
answer  him    impertinently,    but  caught 


his  eye,  and  concluded  it  were  wiser  to 
be  civil.  At  the  fourth  place,  he  received 
a  very  quick  and  rather  cross  negative. 

Jack  jDaused  on  the  threshold  here,  as 
he  was  going  out.  It  was  what  he  had 
expected,  but  still  it  was  a  bit  disheart- 
ening; so  many  rebuffs  in  ten  minutes 
took  his  breath  away.  AVhile  he  stood 
there,  a  man,  poorly  dressed,  wath  patches 
on  both  his  coat  and  trowsers,  came  down 
the  street  leading  a  little  girl,  and  entered 
the  counting-room  behind  Jack.  In  an- 
other moment  he  re-appeared  again ;  and 
stood,  like  Jack,  irresolute  at  the  door. 

"  Come,  father,"  said  the  child,  pulling 
at  his  hand.  She  was  yet  too  small  to 
speak  quite  plain. 

"Be  still,  jMary,"  said  the  father 
sharply.  Then  he  disengaged  his  hand 
from  her  grasp,  and,  lifting  his  hat  with 
it,  passed  his  other  hand  wearily  over  his 
forehead  as  if  uncertain  where  to  turn 
next. 

The  child  put  her  disengaged  fingers 
immediately  into  her  mouth,  and  stood 
looking  curiously  at  Jack  and  his  watch- 
chain.  She  had  deep  blue  eyes  and  a 
pretty  little  timid  face,  which  struck 
Jack's  fancy,  although  it  must  be  said 
that  he  was  no  fonder  of  children  than 
most  men  of  his  age. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  work  too  ?  "  said 
Jack  to  the  man  kindly. 

"  Sir  V  "  said  the  other  nt)t  comprehend- 
ing him,  at  first,  in  his  abstraction.  Then 
he  added,  "  Oli!  yes,  sir,  I  am.  It  seems 
mighty  hard  too,  don't  it,  when  a  man's 
willing  to  work,  that  he  can't  get  any 
thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  does  indeed,"  said  Jack,  sorrow- 
fully, "  it  does  indeed." 

"  I've  been  out  of  w'ork  these  five 
weeks,"  said  the  man,  "and  I've  been 
walking  up  and  down  everywhere,  try- 
ing to  get  a  job,  if  'twas  ever  so  little ; 
and  it's  the  same  old  story  over  again, 
everywhere  f  go  :  '  Hain't  got  nothiu'  for 
you.  Don't  come  round  here  botlierin' 
us.'  I'm  —  I'm  gettin  heart-sick  of  it, 
and  that's  a  fact."  His  voice  trembled 
just  a  little  as  he  said  this. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Jack,  "  you  must 
not  give  up.  Keep  up  your  ]iluck.  I 
try  to." 

"  You  ?  "  said  the  man,  looking  at  him 
closely  for  the  first  time. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  as  badly  off  as  you  are." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  man.  "  Have 
you  got  two  cliildren  looking  up  to  you 
for  bread  and  butter,  and  you  nothing  to 
give  'em?  Have  you  pawned  all  your 
clothes  except  the  rags  ou  your  back,  — 
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and  half  your  tools  to  boot?  I  guess 
not.  You  don't  look  as  tiiough  you 
had." 

"  I  have  got  a  mother  and  sister  to  sup- 
port, and  I  don't  know  any  trade,"  said 
Jack.  "I  was  not  brought  up  to  work, 
and  I  own  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
pair  of  hands.  Just  now,  it  seems,  I 
might  as  well  be  without  them." 

"  Il'm,"  said  the  man,  doubtfully.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convince  ill-clad  persons 
that  those  who  are  well  dressed  can  have 
any  griefs ;  but  the  man  had  no  spirit  for 
a  controversy. 

"  What's  your  trade  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"Well,  I'm  a  machinist  by  trade.  I 
was  workin'  at  that  last,  but  I  can  turn 
my  hand  to  most  any  thing." 

"  And  you  lost  your  jilace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  failed,  and  had  to  shet  up 
shop.  There  was  thirty  of  us,  all  told, 
discharged  at  one  slap,  one  Saturday 
night.  Some  few  have  got  places,  but 
most  of  'em  hasn't.  I  don't  know  what 
we  unlucky  ones'  goin'  to  do,  unless  we 
beg.  I  don't  know  but  it'll  come  to  that 
in  the  end."  He  went  off  sorrowfully 
towards  the  child,  who  was  now  watching 
some  dirty  children  playing  in  the  gutter. 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you,"  said  Jack. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  man.  "  The 
same  to  you."  And  he  walked  down  the 
street  slowly,  leading  the  child. 

Jack  went  off  in  the  other  direction. 
"  AVell,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it's  true,  I 
am  not  the  only  one  in  trouble.  But  it 
docs  seem  hard  for  all  that ;  it  does  seem 
hard,  —  it  does  seem  hard  !  " 

He  walked  a  block  or  two  struggling 
with  the  thought  of  his  fortunes.  At  a 
corner  of  the  street,  he  was  tempted  by 
the  sign  of  a  common  gin-shop.  "  I'll 
go  out  to  Broadway,  to  a  decent  place," 
he  said,  "  and  get  a  glass  of  brandy.  It 
will  stiffen  me  up,  and  Heaven  knows  I 
need  something  to  lean  on." 

Two  seedy  blackguards,  smoking  rank 
cigars,  came  out  of  the  little  green  door 
of  the  liquor-shop,  supporting  between 
them  the  half-helpless  form  of  a  ragged 
old  man,  who  smiled  at  Jack  with  the 
idiotic  leer  of  drunkenness.  The  two 
fellovv-s  led  the  poor  old  wretch  down  the 
street,  exhorting  him  with  msAiy  blas- 
phemies to  keep  on  his  legs. 

The  sight  sickened  Jack.  In  his  ex- 
cited state,  it  seemed  to  him  at  the 
moment  a  providential  warning.  He 
thought  of  his  sister  and  mother  and 
Amy,  and  imagined  himself  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wretched  old  sot  vvho  had 
passed  him.  He  shuddered  at  the  tempta- 


tion offered  him,  as  he  saw  at  a  glance  the 
effects  of  yielding.  "  No,"  said'he,  "  God 
helping  me,  I  will  not  drink  to  raise  my 
courage.  Come  what  may,  I  will  meet 
my  luck  with  a  clear  head.  It  is  only  a 
coward  who  needs  to  be  spurred  up  to 
his  work  by  stimulants.  Be  a  man,  old 
fellow.     Be  a  man  !  " 

It  was  very  easy  to  say  "  Be  a  man ; " 
but  Jack  had  to  take  quite  a  long  walk, 
before  he  could  shake  himself  well 
together,  and  stai't  again  on  his  en'and. 
The  wounds  his  pride  had  received,  hi3 
vexation  at  his  ill  success,  and  his  grow- 
ing conviction  that  his  exertions  would 
after  all  be  fruitless,  put  him  into  a  very 
wretched  frame  of  mind.  It  was  not  only 
the  humiliation,  as  he  considered  it,  but 
the  reflection  that  he  was  humbling  him- 
self to  no  purpose,  which  enraged  him. 
The  most  turbid  waters  \('ill  settle  in 
time,  however;  and  Jack  presently  be- 
came calm  enough  to  set  off  again  upon 
his  round.  But  it  was  all  to  very  little 
purpose.  One  or  two  merchants  went  to 
the  length  of  taking  his  address ;  but  their 
manner  was  such  as  to  give  no  hope  that 
any  thing  wbuld  come  of  it.  Towards  the 
dinner  hour.  Jack  broke  in  upon  the  fam- 
ily circle  pale,  dusty,  and  tired,  and  not 
in  the  least  like  the  carefully  dressed 
young  man  of  fashion  they  used  to  know. 
Then  these  women  —  blessings  on  themi 
and  all  other  good  women  !  —  fell  to  work ) 
and  petted  him  and  cheered  him,  bathed 
his  aching  head  in  cologne,  and  made  him 
up  a  little  couch  on  the  lounge  ;  brought 
him  up  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  dinner-table, 
and  went  about  on  their  toes  all  the  even- 
ing, as  silent  as  cats. 

A  good  night's  sleep  brought  Jack 
around  all  right  again;  but  he  decided 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  pursue  hia 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  until  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  situation,  and 
business  should  improve.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  series  of  refusals  he  had  met 
that  decided  him,  as  the  number  of  people 
like  himself  seeking  for  work,  which 
showed  him  there  was  really  no  chance 
for  those  in  want  of  a  place,  arid  that  even 
those  who  really  held  situations  were  by 
no  means  sure  to  keep  them. 

It  T/as  in  these  days  that  Jack's 
spirits  were  at  the  lowest.  It  is  the 
blessing  of  good  hard  work,  that  it  turns 
the  mind  away  from  its  troubles;  but 
this  solace  was  denied  him,  and  he  had 
very  little  to  do  but  brood  over  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  tried  to  divert  himself 
with  his  tools;  but  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  his  hands  were  awkward.     He 
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spent  some  time  every  day  in  the  neigh- 
boring library;  but  tlie  words  of  the 
printed  page  would  somehow  run  together 
and  group  themselves  till  they  formed 
the  outline  of  well-known  faces  now  lost 
to  him  forever;  and  he  was  almost  at  the 
point  of  throwing  the  book  at  the  head  of 
the  assistant,  and  rushing  madly  from  the 
room.  His  sister  and  Amy  offered  con- 
solation, but  it  was  of  very  little  use. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  fit  of 
despondency  wear  itself  away. 

Jack  took  a  walk  every  day  for  ' '  a  con- 
stitutional; "  but  he  shunned  Broadway 
and  the  crowded  streets,  where  he  would 
be  likely  to  meet  his  old  acquaintances. 
He  dreaded  being  cut  by  them,  but  I 
think  he  did  most  of  them  injustice. 
Jack  had  still  the  manners  and  dress  of  a 
gentleman;  and  although  the  Twiddlers 
might  have  shrunk  fastidiously  from  torn 
trowsers,  or  a  coat  out  at  the  elbows,  they 
would  not  have  refused  a  friendly  nod  or 
word  to  a  good-looking  fellow,  merely 
because  he  happened  to  have  been  sud- 
denly thrown  into  poverty.  If  it  came 
to  marrying  their  daughters  or  sisters  to 
such  a  person,  that,  to  be  sure,  would  have 
been  another  question. 

All  this  time.  Jack  looked  through  the 
column  of  wants  in  the  daily  papers  reg- 
ularly every  morning.  Nothing  had  of- 
fered, which  at  all  suited  him;  for  he 
understood  nothing  of  gardening,  and  was 
not  yet  quite  prepared  to  take  a  situation 
as  coachman,  although,  if  such  a  place 
had  been  absolutely  tendered  to  him,  he 
might  in  his  desperation  have  accepted  it. 
One  morning  the  following  advertisement 
met  his  eye :  — 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  active, 
reliable  young  luau,  quick  at  ligures.  Ad- 
dress Box  1073. 

Jack  was  inspired  with  new  hope  at 
sight  of  this.  There  seemed  something- 
honest  in  the  terseness  with  which  the 
advertisement  was  expressed;  and,  be- 
sides, nothing  was  said  about  the  hand- 
writing of  the  applicant.  He  went  up  to 
his  room  at  once,  and  wrote  out  an  answer 
in  as  straightforward  and  business-like  a 
manner  as  he  could  command ;  stating  that 
he  was  greatly  in  need  of  work,  and  was 
willin';-todo  any  thing  required  of  him,  and 
giving  his  full  name  and  address.  This 
letter  he  took  down  town,  and  posted  with 
his  own  hand;  walking  very  rapidly,  lest 
his  application  should  be  too  late.  Then 
he  attempted  to  fortify  himself  against  a 
probable  disappointment,  and  so  became 
very  down-hearted,  and  walked  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  old  part  of  the  city, 


feeling  very  lonely  and  unhappy.  Fin- 
ally, having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  went 
home ;  and,  finding  Amy  Warner  tliere,  he 
confided  to  her  his  new  plan,  as  he  had 
done  many  others  before.  Talking  about 
his  prospects  relieved  his  mind;  he 
plucked  up  new  courage,  and  for  once  had 
sjme  appetite  for  his  dinner. 

On  going  to  the  store  of  Houldworthy 
&  Company  next  day,  —  the  surviving 
members  of  that  unfortunate  firm  were 
still  engaged  in  closing  up  their  business, 
—  Jack  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  an  answer  to  his  letter,  reqttesting 
an  interview.  The  card  of  the  house, 
Messrs.  C.  Smith  and  Company,  dealers 
in  drugs,  was  enclosed.  Jack  armed 
himself  with  two  or  three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  pushed  off  in  such  a 
prodigious  hurry  that  on  the  way  he  ac- 
cidentally knocked  a  small  errand-boy 
down  into  a  lager-beer  cellar  at  such  a 
moment  as  to  crush  and  completely  spoil 
the  best  hat  of  a  young  German  who  was 
just  leaving  the  place.  If  tliis  Teutonic 
gentleman  had  had  the  taste  for  abstract 
discussions  peculiar  to  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  would  have  found  great  pleas- 
ure in  attempting  to  trace  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  in  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  hijn;  although  he 
would  have  arrived  no  nearer  the  truth 
than  most  philosophers,  because  Jack, 
finding  no  great  harm  had  been  done, 
had  disappeared  long  before  the  German 
had  discovered  Avhat  it  was  that  had 
brought  him  so  abruptly  to  a  stop.  But 
it  was  a  Monday,  and  the  German  had  not 
yet  got  over  his  potations  of  the  day 
before;  and  so  he  made  this  incident  an 
excuse  to  go  back  into  the  cellar,  and 
drink  beer  all  day,  with  everybody  who 
came  in  and  would  listen  to  his  story. 

Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith,  into  whose  pres- 
ence Jack,  a  little  out  of  breath,  was 
presently  ushered,  was  a  short  but  com- 
pactly built  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head, 
and  a  keen  gray  eye  with  a  pleasant 
twinkle  in  it.  lie  spoke  very  quickly; 
the  few  questions  he  asked  Jack  were  to 
the  point,  and  the  interview  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes.  He  knew  the  late  Mr. 
Ilouldwortliy  by  reputation,  he  said;  and 
he  shotiM  bo  very  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  oblige  his  son,  although  he  had  no  lu- 
crative situation  to  offer  him  at  present. 
Business  had  been  dull,  but  they  had  just 
obtained  unexpectedly  a  large  contract 
from  the  government  to  sujiply  army 
medicine-chests;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  their  working  force  at  once  in 
several  of  thek  departments.     They  had 
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filled  all  the  places  except  one;  if  ^Ir. 
Houldworthy  was  really  in  earnest  in 
saying  that  he  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  any  work,  no  matter  what,  he 
might  try  that.  Perhaps  it  might  lead  to 
something  better.  At  all  events,  if  Mr. 
Honldworthy  knew  nothing  of  business, 
did  not  understand  book-keeping,  and 
could  not  write  a  good  hand,  he  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  place  which 
would  exactly  suit  him.  It  would  be  a 
position  of  some  little  responsibility  too, 
although,  as  times  went,  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  a  high  salary.  They  had 
great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
government,  and  no  great  doubt  that 
they  would  ultimately  get  their  money; 
still  they  might  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  it;  and,  besides,  labor  was  very  cheap 
just  then,  there  were  so  many  out  of  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Ilouldworthy's  post  was 
to  be  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement, 
—  well,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  jwint  on  it,  it 
was  the  cellar;  but  it  was  well  lighted 
and  dry.  They  had  three  or  four  young 
fellows  there,  who  understood  the  busi- 
ness, and  would  do  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  work;  but  they  needed  some 
older  man  to  keep  them  steady,  look  after 
them  a  little,  and  keep  a  record  of  what 
went  in  or  out.  It  might  not  suit  ]\Ir. 
Ilouldworthy's  notions  of  what  he  should 
like;  but  he  might  try  it  if  he  chose.  If 
not,  Mr.  Smith  said,  pointing  to  a  large 
package  of  letters,  there  were  other  appli- 
cants. 

Jack  accepted  the  offer  on  the  instant, 
without  once  asking  what  his  salary  was 
to  be,  so  eager  was  he  to  get  to  work. 
He  took  a  fancy  to  j\Ir.  Ctesiphon  Smith 
at  first  sight ;  Mr.  Smith  treated  him  as 
if  he  was  a  gentleman ,  and  not  a  beggar ; 
and  Jack's  experience  with  men  of  busi- 
ness during  the  past  few  weeks  had  not 
been  altogether  pleasant.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly too  sensitive  at  this  period  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Smith  named  the  weekly 
sum  which  was  to  be  paid  Jack  for  his 
services;  and  although  it  seemed  very  low 
then,  and  would  at  present  prices  appear 
absurdly  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  able-bodied  young  man,  yet  Jack 
assented  without  a  murmur.  Then  he 
agreed  to  come  the  next  morning,  and 
begin  his  duties;  and  so,  the  bargain  hav- 
ing been  concluded,  he  went  awaj'. 

"  I  suppose  most  men  would  say  I  was 
doing  a  foolish  thing  to  take  on  a  young 
fellow  with  such  a  training  as  he  has  had, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  to  himself,  as 
he  was  left  alone  in  his  little  room,  after 
Jack  had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 


"I  like  his  looks  though.  I  think  he 
means  business,  if  I'm  any  judge  of  men. 
He  comes  of  good  stock  too;  and,  besides, 
there  must  be  sometlung  in  the  fellow,  or 
he  would  never  have  thrown  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  gone  to  work  in  this  way. 
Well,  well!  Mr.  Baker  [this  to  the  head 
bookkeeper],  I'll  sign  those  checks,  now, 
if  you  will  bring  them  to  me;  and  I'll 
trouble  you  at  the  same  time  to  let  me 
see  the  note-book." 

Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  gave  no  more 
thought  to  Mr.  John  Houldworthy  that 
day,  after  he  had  given  official  notice  in 
the  proper  quarters  that  the  young  man 
was  engaged,  and  might  be  expected  the 
next  morning. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN      WHICH      JACK      MEETS      SOME      OLD 
ACQUAINTANCES. 

Jack  went  home  at  once,  and  communi- 
cated his  new  prospects  to  the  family, 
not,  however,  without  some  misgivings  as 
to  how  the  intelligence  would  be  received. 
The  two  girls  entered  into  his  plans  very 
heartily,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
Fanny  was  not  nearly  so  much  elated  as 
she  pretended  to  be.  The  idea  of  her 
elegant  brother,  whom  she  secretly  ad- 
mired very  much,  immersed  to  the  chin 
in  drugs  and  chemicals,  was  not  in  reality 
pleasing  to  her.  She  thought  him  fitted 
for  a  career  much  more  brilliant,  and  she 
mourned  in  secret  the  cruel  -fate  which 
had  driven  him  into  such  a  position. 
^Irs.  Houldworthy  burst  into  tears  on 
hearing  the  news;  and  it  was  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  she  could  be  brought,  by 
the  united  aid  of  sal  volatile  and  her  chil- 
dren, to  listen  to  any  thing  like  reason. 
It  was  only  by  a  long  and  ingenious  ar- 
gument that  she  could  in  any  de,gi-ee  be 
brought  to  see  that  there  was  any  differ- 
ence between  an  employee  in  a  whole- 
sale drug-store,  and  an  apothecary's 
errand-boy.  At  one  moment  she  beheld, 
in  imagination,  her  beloved  son  in  a  blue 
checked  apron,  grinding  up  pills  in  a  porce- 
lain mortar;  o.nd  the  next  slae  saw  him 
with  a  small  basket  full  of  neatly  labelled 
bottles  under  his  arm,  calling  at  the  aris- 
tocratic area-doors  of  the  houses  where 
the  family  used  to  visit  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity.  Mrs.  Houldworthy  was 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  her 
grandfather,  in  his  younger  days,  used  to 
stand  all  day  holding  up  horses'  hoofs 
between  his  knees,  and  nailing  on  their 
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shoos.  It  was  a  very  long  time  ago,  to 
ibe  sure,  that  he  had  been  a  journeyman 
blacksmith;  and  I  have  observed  that  the 
memory  of  ancestors  who  in  their  day 
wore  powdered  wigs,  and  owned  cliina 
punch-bowls,  is  held  much  more  tena- 
ciously than  that  of  those  who  used  only 
their  own  hair,  and  left  nothing  more  val- 
uable than  pewter  mugs  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  Jack  had  agreed  to  begin  his 
new  work  to-morrow,  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it;  and  Mrs.  Houldworthy  was 
presently  persuaded  to  go  down  to  dinner, 
where  she  became  even  more  patronizing 
than  usual;  and  her  blandness  in  accept- 
ing Mr.  Tiukham's  offer  of  roast  beef  was 
positively  overpowering. 

Amy  Warner,  looking  beyond  the  pres- 
ent, saw  in  this  new  step  of  Jack's  the 
turning-point  in  his  character,  and  aug- 
m-ed  from  it  the  happiest  results.  A  few 
words  from  her  took  out  the  sting  of  his 
mother's  ill-advised  remarks.  "  Bless 
that  girl ! ' '  said  Jack.  ' '  She  understands 
me,  if  nobody  else  does." 

Jack  took  occasion  that  evening,  also, 
to  inform  his  friend  llovingston  of  his 
plans ;  and,  although  that  gentleman's 
high-toned  prejudices  were  really  a  good 
deal  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Jack's  ac- 
cepting such  a  subordinate  position,  yet 
he  was  too  well  bred  to  show  any  sur- 
prise, and  had  nothing  for  him  but  words 
of  encouragement.  That  night,  after 
Jack  had  gone,  Fred  Rovingstou  reasoned 
it  all  out  over  his  last  cigar.  "  It's  a 
pity,"  he  thought.  "Jack  is  not  a  bril- 
liant man,  to  be  sure,  but  he's  clever 
enough  in  some  respects  ;  and  I  do  hate 
confoundedly  to  see  him  drudging  away 
his  life  in  a  cellar,  —  for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  aft?r  all.  AVell,  I  suppose  he 
must  do  something,  —  at  least  he  says  he 
must,  —  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what 
there  is  left  for  him.  It  is  a  plucky  thing 
though,  by  Jove,  for  a  man  that  has  been 
brought  up  as  he  has;  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  do  it.  Yes,  I  suppose  I 
could  if  I  had  a  mother  and  sistc-r  lean- 
ing on  mc.  and  it  came  to  the  j^inch.  I 
wonder  what  they  would  say  at  the  club. 
I  wonder  what  Mistress  Blanche  Ilarley 
would  say.  Any  way.  Jack's  a  good  fel- 
low,—  he's  a  good  fellow  right  through; 
and,  by  Jove,  I'll  stand  by  him,  come 
what  will."  At  this  point  the  smoke 
appeared  to  get  into  Mr.  Ilovingston's 
eyes,  for  he  wiped  them  with  his  jiocket- 
handkerchief.  Presently  he  thr;>w  away 
the  stump  of  his  cigar,  and  went  thought- 
fully to  bed. 

Jack  arose  early  the  nest    morning, 


having  slept  but  little  during  the  night. 
lie  was  so  impatient  that  he  started  off 
before  breakfast ;  for  he  had  neglected 
to  ask  what  time  he  was  expected  to  begin 
work,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  unpunctuality  at  the 
start.  He  got  a  cup  of  cott'ee  at  a  restau- 
rant on  the  way  down,  and  made  his 
appearance  at  the  warehouse  of  C.  Smith 
&  Co.,  before  ]\Ir.  Chipman,  who  superin- 
tended the  receipt  and  delivery  of  the 
goods,  had  arrived. 

When  INlr.  Chipman  did  come  in  sight, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  little  man  with 
short,  bristling  red  hair,  and  red  eyes,  and 
a  general  wiry  appearance  which  sug- 
gested a  Scotch  terrier.  Mr.  Chipman 
also  bustled  about  in  the  most  nervous 
and  active  manner,  as  if  he  had  the  scent 
of  rats,  and  was  frantic  to  get  at  them. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  store  half  a 
minute  before  he  found  out  who  Jack 
was,  and  started  oft"  with  him  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  scene  of  his  labors.  On 
the  way  to  the  basement,  Mr.  Chipman 
stopped  seven  times,  —  four  times  to 
answer  questions,  and  three  times  to  give 
orders.  Jack's  new  quarters  were  not 
arranged  on  the  most  extravagant  scale, 
although  they  might  have  been  worse. 
He  had  a  little  high  desk  for  himself  in 
the  lightest  sj^ot,  which  was  at  the  rear 
of  the  store,  and  immediately  under  some 
windows  glazed  with  thick  glass.  The 
available  space  in  the  room  was  filled 
with  packing  cases,  barrels,  ranges  of 
drawers,  and  the  like ;  but  thsre  were 
no  cobwebs,  no  dust,  and  no  disorder. 
Mr.  Chipman  had  a  keen  eye  for  spi- 
ders. 

Jack  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pullis,  who 
was  the  only  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  who  had  yet  arrived,  and  was  con- 
fided to  his  especial  care.  i\Ii'.  Pullis, 
commonly  called  Bob,  was  a  young  man 
with  a  plump  little  fi'^ure,  and  a  round 
liLtle  smooth  face,  with  a  most  innocent 
and  childlike  expression.  He  resembled 
nothincT  so  much  as  an  ideal  cherub  with 
his  legs  grown  out,  although  his  lower 
limbs  were  so  short,  and,  so  to  speak,  so 
unobtrusive,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account.  Mr.  Pullis  had  a  mild 
blue  eye  and  a  gentle,  harmonious  A'oice  ; 
when  he  spoke  of  prussic  acid  or  iodide 
of  potassium,  it  was  in  such  a  melodious 
tone  that  it  suggested  wiiipped  syllabub ; 
and  he  was  altogether  such  a  good, 
simple,  amiable  little  fv'^llow,  that  a  man 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  striking 
a  woman  as  doing  him  any  injury.  The 
cherub  had  on  a  greeen  baize  apron  at 
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this  moment,  and  his  hands  were  stained 
black  with  chemicals  of  some  sort. 

Bob  Pullis  looked  straiii^^ht  up  into 
Jack's  face  Avith  his  round  blue  eyes,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of 
it,"  he  said,  as  Jack  cast  an  involuntary 
look  at  the  singular-looking  fingers  ex- 
tended to-  him:  "it  won't  come  off.  I 
wish  it  would.  I  nearly  took  the  skin  off 
my  hands  last  night  rubbing  them;  but 
it's  a  fast  color,  and  warranted  to  wash." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Jack, 
grasping  the  proffered  hand,  and  giving 
it  a  hearty  shake.  "  I'm  going  into  these 
salts  and  acids  without  gloves  myself ; 
and  I  hope  to  have  my  own  hands  as 
black  as  yours  before  the  week  is  over." 

"  Do  you  V  "  said  Bob  Pullis.  "  Well, 
now,  I  like  that." 

Jack  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  said, 
although  the  old  instinct  of  cleanliness 
kept  him  from  carrying  out  his  ex- 
pressed intentions  quite  literally ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  although  Jack 
never  shirked  using  his  hands  in  what- 
ever way  occasion  seemed  to  demand, 
they  were  never  black  enough  to  cause 
him  to  be  mistaken  for  a  photographer. 
Jack's  hearty  manner  won  over  young 
Pullis  at  once,  however,  and  they  were 
on  friendly  terms  from  the  first  moment. 
One  after  the  other,  three  or  four  young 
men  dropped  in,  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  an  introduction  to  Jack,  and  put 
on  their  green  aprons ;  which,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  the  uniform  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Then  the  business  of  the  day 
went  forward. 

The  young  clerks  went  out  to  dine  at 
one  o'clock  or  at  two,  according  to  agree- 
ment, it  being  necessary  that  a  certain 
number  should  remain  in  the  store. 
Jack  went  out  at  one  o'clock  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  he  called  it  lunch.  As 
he  had  an  hour's  time,  he  went  up  Broad- 
way"; and,  on  turning  the  corner,  almost 
the  first  man  he  met  was  Jlr.  Charles 
Lush.  Jack,  who  had  avoided  all  the 
club  men  whenever  he  could,  through 
his  own  sensitiveness,  turned,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  looking  into  a  shop-window. 
Almost  immediately  he  received  a  pow- 
erful slap  on  the  shoulder,  and,  turning 
round,  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Lush. 

'•  Hallo,  Jack,"  said  that  worthy  young 
man  :  ''you're  not  going  back  on  a  fellow, 
are  you  ?  Tip  us  your  flipper,  my  gay 
young  terrapin." 

"  V\hy,  Charley,"  said  Jack,  "Pm 
glad  to  see  you,  1  am  indeed." 

"Well,  you   ought  to  be,"   said  Mr. 


Lush,  "but  hang  me  if  you  looked  as  it 
you  wanted  to  meet  me  though.  If  it 
had  been  anybody  else,  I  should  have  set 
it  down  as  a  cut,  a  palpable  cut ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  we  have  any  reason  to 
make  a  row  with  each  other,  have  we  ?  " 

"Xot  to  my  knowledge,  surely,"  said 
Jack.  "  What's  up  ?  How  do  you  get 
on  ?  " 

"  AVell,  things  are  not  so  cheerful,  take 
them  in  a  row,  as  they  might  have  was. 
It's  deucedly  stupid  at  the  club  ;  and,  as 
for  the  medical  school,  I've  pegged  out 
there." 

"  AVhat's  the  matter  ?     Any  row  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  no  row."  said  Mr.  Lush,  "  only 
the  worthy  president  of  that  venerated 
bone-shop  wrote  a  little  note  'to  my  gov- 
ernor, whom  he  knows  very  well,  stating 
as  how  I  knew  so  much  more  about  anat- 
omy and  the  materia  medica  than  the  pro- 
fessors that  they  were  jealous  of  me,  and 
that  they  would  leave  unless  I  did. 
There's  nothing  mean  about  me.  I  told 
the  governor  I  would  leave,  rather  than 
make  a  disturbance  in  the  bone-shop ;  and 
so  I  did." 

"  And  how  did  the  governor  take  it?  " 

"Why,"  said  My.  Lush,  "he  didn't 
seem  to  appreciate  the  compliment ;  and 
between  you  and  me  he  has  cut  down  my 
rations,  as  if  they  weren't  small  enough 
before." 

"  That's  awkward." 

"Awkward!  I  should  say  it  was  im- 
common  rough.  What  saith  the  great 
W.  Shakespoke  ?  How  sharper  than  a 
servant's  tooth  it  is  to  have  an  imfilial 
father,  —  or  words  to  that  effect." 

"  And  what  are  you  at  now,  Charley? 
and  what  keeps  you  in  town  this  hot 
weather  ?  ' ' 

"Nothing,  and  short  rations.  I  can't 
travel  on  an  empty  pocket ;  and  I  am  in 
the  process  of  making  up  my  mind  to  go 
in  for  civil  engineering.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  for  three  weeks,  and  in 
three  more  I  hope  to  settle  it.  There  is 
no  need  of  bustin'  myself  with  haste ; 
and,  besides,  a  man  who  has  just  mas- 
tered law  and  physic  needs  some  rest. 
What  are  you  at.  Jack?  by  the  way,  I 
heard  you  had  pocketed  your  shingle." 

"  Yes ;  I've  just  got  a  place  in  a  whole- 
sale drug-store,"  said  Jack,  angry  at  him- 
self for  feeling  a  little  embarrassed  by 
the  confession. 

"  No,  have  you  though?  Is  it  a  good 
place  ?     How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  first  day,"  replied  Jack. 
"The  place  is  not  especially  desirable, 
but  I  had  to  take  what  I  could  get." 
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"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Lnsh.  Then  he 
sugc^ested  that  talkinof  was  dry  ■work,  atid 
invited  Jack  to  lunch  in  a  neicrhborins: 
restaurant;  but  Jack  knew  the  style  of 
Mr.  Lush's  lunches  was  far  above  his 
own  present  means,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  lay  himself  under  obligations  he  could 
not  easily  meet.  So  he  excused  himself 
as  best  he  could ;  and  the  two  separated, 
Mr.  Lush  exhorting  Jack  to  let  him  know 
if  he  could  ever  do  any  thing  for  him. 

Jack  went  off  to  a  quiet  place,  and  eat 
a  modest  lunch  very  moodily  ;  reflecting 
meanwhile  on  such  abstract  subjects  as 
whether  Mr.  Charles  Lush  would  ever 
come  to  any  good  in  this  world,  whether 
Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  knew  he  was  at 
work,  or  had  forgotten  all  about  him,  and 
whether  the  salad  he  was  eating  was 
made  of  chicken  or  cold  veal.  Not  ar- 
riving at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
any  of  these  points.  Jack  retraced  his 
steps,  still  revolving  these  subjects  in  his 
mind,  with  others  of  equal  importance. 
It  chanced  that  he  had  to  pass  a  tele- 
graph-ofuce  ;  and,  as  he  walked  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  sidewalk  quite  as  much 
as  was  safe  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 
he  suddenly  espied  a  lace  handkerchief 
just  before  him.  He  picked  it  up,  and, 
looking  round  for  its  owner,  saw  a  lady 
just  getting  into  her  carriage.  Jack 
stepped  hastily  forward,  and,  raising  his 
hat,  called  her  attention  to  what  he  had 
fomid.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
lady  started,  and  turned  quickly  :  it  was 
^,  Blanche  Ilarley!  The  blood  rushed  to 
Jack's  face,  and  then  he  grew  white  as 
the  handkerchief  he  held.  Miss  Ilarley, 
with  a  face  no  less  pale  than  his  own, 
took  the  handkerchief  mechanically 
without  looking  at  it,  and  her  white  lips 
opened  as  if  she  would  speak  ;  but  Jack 
did  not  w'ait  for  hei-.  lie  raised  his  hat 
again  without  a  word,  and  started  on  at  a 
quick  pace,  with  his  heart  beating  in  a 
rapid  measure.  Miss  Ilarley,  who  had 
already  given  the  order  to  her  coachman, 
passed  into  her  carriage,  and  drew  the 
curtains.  The  whole  interview  seemed 
to  have  lasted  but  a  second,  and  these 
two  were  again  separated. 

It  was  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting, 
which  had  thrown  them  off  their  balance. 
The  excitement  of  finding  what  he  had 
so  long  sought  for,  and  at  last  beginning 
work,  had  for  the  time  driven  all  thoughts 
of  his  former  mistress  from  his  head ; 
and  Miss  Ilarley  was  so  rarely  in  town 
during  the  summer  months,  that  she  was 
the  last  person  he  would  have  thought  of 
•seeing,  especially  iu  the  business  part  of 


the  city.  He  might  have  kept  the  hand- 
kerchief, he  thought,  he  had  nothing  of 
hers  now ;  and  then  he  said  to  himself, 
grinding  his  teeth,  that  he  wanted  noth- 
ing of  hers ;  he  cared  nothing  for  her,  and 
she  might  drive  to  perdition,  or  to  her 
house  up  town  ;  it  was  all  one  to  him. 
She  was  looking  a  little  thin,  he  said  in 
a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  Could  it  be 
that  the  breaking-off  of  the  engagement 
had  affected  her  health  ?  "  Hardly," Jack," 
he  said,  answering  his  own  thought :  "  you 
flatter  yourself.  She  is  heartless ;  she 
never  cared  for  you."  Then  he  bethought 
himself  that  the  coat  he  had  on  had  been 
worn  considerably,  and  was  not  of  the 
newe3t  pattern,  and  he  felt  a  little  cha- 
grined thereby ;  for  this  young  man  was 
not  without  vanity,  and  although  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare  manfully 
that  he  was  jjoor,  if  there  was  need  to 
say  so,  yet  no  one  of  us  cares  to  hang  out 
a  sign  of  our  impecuniosity.  Especially 
before  Blanche  Harley  would  Jack  have 
liked  to  ai^pear  at  his  best. 

Tlius  musing,  Jack  accidentally  jostled 
an  old  gentleman  talking  with  a  friend 
on  the  sidewalk.  Jack  apologized  ;  and 
behold  it  was  Mr.  Soapstone,  Bresidentof 
the  Bank  of  Mutual  Admirat'.on,  against 
whom  he  had  stumbled.  Soapstone's 
friendpassed  on  ;  and  Soapstone,  hemmed 
in  for  a  moment  by  some  merchandise 
which  porters  were  unloading  from  drays 
in  the  street,  could  not  avoid  making  a 
few  civil  inquii'ies  about  Jack's  affairs. 
Upon  learning  that  Jack  had  succeeded 
in  finding  a  situation,  the  old  fellow  prof- 
fei'ed  his  sorrow  that  he  had  not  given 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  ^Ir. 
Ctesiphou  Smith,  whom  he  knew  very 
well.  Mr.  Soapstone  would  be  glad  at 
any  time  to  render  Jack  any  assistance 
in  his  power,  &c.  It  is  astonishing 
how  ready  some  people  are  with  their 
offers,  when  they  feel  quite  sure  they 
will  never  be  accepted.  Mr.  Soapstone 
did  Jack  a  little  service  without  knowing 
it,  however  ;  for,  with  this  diversion,  the 
young  man  perfectly  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity before  he  reached  the  store  of  his 
employers. 

Jack  worked  hard  all  day.  Every  thing 
was  new  to  him,  but  he  had  set  his  teeth 
hard  together  on  the  way  down  that 
morning  ;  and,  when  Jack  set  his  teeth,  it 
meant  that  he  would  surmount  all  obsta- 
cles which  were  not  impossibilities.  And 
there  were  no  impossibilities  in  the  way. 
Whatever  there  w'as  to  learn  was  easily 
comprehended  by  an  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  he  made  great  progress.     The 
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men  in  the  room  with  him  evidently 
stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him.  lie  was 
counted  riithcr  a  swell,  and.  as  Bob  Pullis 
said  "  a  peg  above  them ;"  but  his  straight- 
forward manner  pleased  them,  and  the 
new  man  was  voted  a  good,  oft'-hand  sort 
of  fellow.  Jack  was  very  tired  when 
the  hour  came  to  "knock  oif  work,"  and 
he  went  home  late  to  dinner  ;  but  the  new 
scenes  amongst  which  he  had  been  thrown 
had  diverted  his  thoughts,  and  shaken 
him  out  of  his  despondency. 

The  dining-table  of  j\Irs.  Vincent  had 
by  this  time  suffered  a  collapse.  As  the 
good  landlady  was  wont  to  observe,  one 
great  disadvantage  of  keeping  genteel 
boarders  was,  that  in  summer  they  all 
wanted  to  give  up  their  rooms,  and  go 
into  the  country.  The  Witheringtons 
kept  their  rooms  at  a  reduced  price,  and 
were  rusticating  in  a  small  hamlet  in 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  AVitherington  had 
plenty  of  money,  but  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  be  saving,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  — he  had  no  near  relatives  living, 
even  if  the  thought  of  making  his  will 
had  ever  crossed  him,  —  and  he  had 
beaten  down  Mrs.  Vincent's  price  to  the 
last  farthing.  Mrs.  Seymour  and  Miss 
Saltmarsh  were  spending  some  time  with 
a  very  aristocratic  relative  who  had  a 
very  small  country-seat  on  the  Hudson  ; 
and  they  would  afterwards  go  to  a  water- 
ing place.  Messrs.  Felix  Short,  Cart- 
right,  and  Hobbs,  as  well  as  the  obese 
and  taciturn  Tinkham,  were  still  kept 
confined  in  the  harness  of  business  ;  and 
these,  with  the  Houldworthys  and  Mrs. 
Vincent,  constituted  the  family. 

Conversation  languished  under  these 
changed  circumstances.  Mr.  Tinkham's 
remarks  were  chiefly  suggested  by  the 
joints  placed  before  him  to  carve ;  he 
never  ascended  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
and  all  the  facts  he  knew  he  kept  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Ilobbs  regularly  asked  Miss 
Houldworthy  whether  she  had  been  out 
that  day ;  and  then  his  contribution  to 
the  general  amusement  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Felix  Short  knew  nothing  but  the 
variation  of  stocks  ;  and  nobody  cared 
about  them  very  much,  except  the  de- 
parted ^Ir.  Witherington.  ]\Ir.  Carti-ight, 
the  young  man  who  sat  opposite  Mrs. 
Houldworthj',  now  appeared  in  a  much 
more  amiable  light;  and  the  burden  of 
entertaining  the  company  fell  upon  him, 
assisted  by  Miss  Warner,  who  found  the 
way  to  draw  him  out.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable reader  of  the  newspapers,  and 
knew  all  about  the  armies,  the  generals, 
and  the  situation  of  the  forces.     He  had 


a  very  clear  way  of  putting  the  facts, 
and  the  amount  of  information  which  he 
diffused  was  really  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Cartright  was  somewhat  surprised  him- 
self, by  his  own  volubility  after  the  des- 
sert was  brought  on.  Miss  Houldworthy, 
meantime,  being  good-natured,  sometimes 
talked  with  Mrs.  Vincent  of  domestic 
matters  about  which  she  did  not  care  in 
the  least,  and  sometimes  listened.  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  generally  maintained  a  dig- 
nified silence,  as  if  she  considered  it  not 
worth  her  while  to  talk  to  these  people. 

Jack  entered  late,  and  apologized. 
Then  he  fell  to  eating  with  an  appetite 
which  astonished  Mr.  Tinkham,  and 
talked  meanwhile  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  surprised  his  family.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  his  success  that  day ;  and  his 
hunger,  stimulated  bj-  his  unwonted  exer- 
tions, his  abstinence  through  the  day 
from  tobacco,  and  his  rapid  walk,  had 
for  the  time  driven  all  thoughts  of  Miss 
Ilarley  out  of  his  head  ;  and  he  w-as  bright 
and  entertaining  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  fellow-boarders,  who  had  set  him 
down  as  a  morose,  moping,  melancholy 
fellow,  were  quite  astonished.  The  fit 
did  not  last  long,  however.  There  was 
ice-cream  at  dessert,  and  this  in  some 
mysterious  way  suggested  the  last  party 
at  his  father's  house ;  and  so  the  image  of 
Miss  Ilarley  rose  before  him,  and  he 
again  became  dumb.  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  told  all  about  his  new  posi- 
tion with  a  frankness  which  displeased 
j\Irs.  Houldworthy,  Avho  thought  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family  compromised,  and 
would  not  have  taken  much  trouble  to 
undeceive  Mrs.  Vincent  and  the  rest,  if 
they  had  falleir  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  Jack  had  suddenly  become 
senior  partner  cf  the  oldest  and  wealthi- 
est business  house  in  town.  ^Ir.  Ilobbs 
was  overjoyed  to  hear  Jack  talking  about 
little  Bob  Pullis,  and  the  drugs  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  thrown  among;  for  it 
seemed  to  that  modest  young  man  that 
Miss  Houldworthy  was,  by  the  change  in 
her  brother's  position,  brought  much 
nearer  to  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  that 
he  might  now  even  aspire  in  time  to  the 
honor  of  her  hand.  Mr.  Ilobbs  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  struck  by  the  idea 
that  he  must  make  himself  agreeable; 
but  unfortunately  he  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say,  and  so  grew  very  hot  and 
red  in  the  face  at  his  own  position,  and 
dropped  his  fork  on  Llrs.  Vincent's  silk 
dress.  The  most  vexatious  part  of  it  was, 
that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  no  sooner  got  to  his 
room  after  dinner,  than  he  thought  of  no 
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less  than  five  remarks  Tvliich  he  could 
have  made  to  Miss  Houldworthy,  and 
which  would  have  been  at  least  very 
timely,  if  not  absolutely  clever. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  with 
everybody  eating  thoughtfully,  when  sud- 
denly Mr.  Felix  Short  broke  in  upon  the 
party  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
going  out  to  drive  the  next  afternoon.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  lived  in  a  very  swell 
way,  but  who  was  just  then  at  Saratoga, 
had  a  fine  span  of  horses  which  needed 
exercise  ;  and  Mr.  Short  had  been  asked 
to  give  the  quadrupeds  the  air  which 
they  so  much  needed.  Mr.  Short  expati- 
ated at  some  length  upon  his  love  for 
horses,  and  remarked  that  he  wished  they 
would  hurry  up  that  Central  Park. 

Somebody  suggested  that,  if  the  horses 
had  not  been  out  of  the  stable  for  some 
time,  Mr.  Short  might  have  his  hands 
full.  "Oh!  confound  it,  no,"  said  Mr. 
Short  hastily,  and  added  that  he  was 
used  to  horses,  and  that  it  ran  in  the  fam- 
ily to  know  how  to  handle  them.  This 
was  certainly  true,  for  ^Ir.  Short's  father 
had  been  a  horse-dealer,  and  his  grand- 
father had  followed  the  profession  of 
stage-driving.  When  the  discussion 
about  horses  was  finished,  the  company 
left  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  and  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  waited 
as  in  duty  bound  until  the  last.  Mr. 
Hobbs  trifled  with  his  napkin-ring,  and 
thoughtfully  finished  his  ice-cream.  He 
was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if 
some  friend  should  ask  him  to  exercise  a 
pair  of  horses,  or  even  one  horse,  so  as  to 
give  him  an  excuse  for  asking  Miss 
Houldworthy  out  to  drive.  Not  that  she 
would  accept,  he  thought,  but  then  he 
would  like  to  try  her.  Mrs.  Vincent  ral- 
lied him  upon  his  thoughtfulness  ;  Mv. 
Hobbs's  complexion  assumed  a  roseate 
tint,  and  he  speedily  vanished  from  the 
table. 

Mr.  Felix  Short  contrived  to  waylay 
Miss  Amy  Warner  on  her  way  up  stairs, 
and  asked  her  point  blank  to  "  go  to  ride 
with  him "  next  day.  Miss  Warner  de- 
clined very  coldly  with  thanks,  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  make  any  excuse ; 
and  Mr.  Short,  with  ratlier  an  injured  air, 
said,  "  Very  well,  tlien  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  alone,  that's  all,"  and  walked 
oft'.  Miss  Warner  proclaimed  with  con- 
siderable feeling,  when  she  reached  the 
parlor  of  the  Ilouldworthys,  that  that 
odious  My.  Short  had  asked  her  to  go  to 
drive  with  him,  as  if  the  fact  that  he  sat 
opposite  her  at  table  warranted  him  in 
taking  such  a  liberty. 


"  Preposterous  !  "  said  Mrs.  Houldwor- 
thy. "  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  said  no, 
very  decidedly." 

"  Well,  I  tried  to  certainly,"  said  Miss 
Warner,  tapping  the  floor  with  her  little 
foot. 

"  Confound  the  fellow's  impertinence! " 
cried  Jack.  "It  seems  to  me  he  is  pre- 
suming very  much  on  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. It  will  be  necessary  to  snub  that 
man  most  decidedly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  INIr.  Hobbs  is 
much  nicer.  Poor  young  man  !  I  know 
he  would  ask  me  to  drive,  only  he  doesn't 
dare  to." 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,  puss,"  cried 
Jack. 

"  Why,  Fanny,  how  can  you  talk  so?  " 
said  her  mother. 

"Why,  I  like  to  remind  Amy  that  I 
have  an  admirer,  as  well  as  she,"  said 
Fanny ;  and  then  the  conversation  turned 
to  Jack's  prospects,  a  topic  in  which  all 
these  good  women  took  the  deepest  inter- 
est, and  which  they  were  never  tired  of 
discussing. 

Jack  gave  them  a  minute  description 
of  his  duties  and  liis  new  surroundings; 
but  he  did  not  allude  to  his  unexpected 
meeting  with  Miss  Harley. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  MU.  FELIX  SHORT  MEETS  WITH 
A  SLIGHT  ACCIUEXT,  AND  MU.  .JOHX 
IIOULDWOIiTHY  TAKES  AN  EARLY  DIN- 
NER. 

Considering  that  the  intimacy  of  I\Ir. 
Felix  Short  the  broker,  with  iNIiss  War- 
ner, had  extended  no  further  than  brief 
and  not  very  pointed  conversations  across 
the  table  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  I  think 
that  young  lady  perfectly  justified  in  de- 
clining his  invitation  to  drive.  As  it 
turned  out,  she  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late herself  that  she  did  not  go  with  him; 
for  j\Ir.  Short  "came  to  grief,"  as  Mr. 
Charles  Lush  would  have  expressed  it. 
It  happened  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Short  started  off  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  alone,  and  in  no  very  amiable 
frame  of  mind.  Miss  Warner  had  de- 
clined to  go  out  witli  him;  and  on  the  top 
of  that  vexation  he  had  lost  ten  thousand 
dollars  that  morning,  in  one  lum]">,  by  a 
variation  in  a  certain  stock  in  which  he 
had  gambled  largely.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Short,  sitting  high  on  the  left-hand  side, 
after  the  English  fashion,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  hat  brought  down  at  a 
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kno'ttunj  angle  over  his  left  eye,  made 
quite  a  picture,  and  was  envied  by  all 
the  shop-boys  along  the  road.  His  horses 
had  been  kept  too  long  in  the  stable,  and 
proved  restive;  but  jl\Ir.  Short,  who  was 
a  whi]")  of  no  mean  capacity,  contrived  to 
keep  them  well  in  hand  for  the  most  jiart. 
Coming  home,  however,  he  took  occasion 
to  drive  through  one  of  the  cross  streets 
up  town;  and  here  he  encountered,  all 
in  a  lieap  as  it  were,  a  funeral  procession, 
a  pile  of  building-materials  extending 
beyond  the  sidewalk,  and  a  butcher's 
cart  containing  a  rather  tipsy  driver  and 
his  still  more  tipsy  friend.  Mr.  Short's 
horses  did  not  like  the  situation;  and 
Mr.  Short,  losing  his  temper,  gave 
them  their  head,  and  tried  to  drive 
through  a  narrow  space  between  the 
butcher's  cart  and  the  pile  of  bricks. 
He  could  have  accomplished  the  feat, 
rash  as  it  was,  and  had  at  least  an  inch 
to  spare  on  each  side;  but,  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  butcher's  horse 
swerved  a  little  towards  the  wall,  as  it 
seemed  by  the  design  of  his  driver;  and 
Mr.  Short,  pulling  up  instantly  with  a 
great  ejaculation,  came  to  a  stop,  wedged 
in,  as  it  were,  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis.  A  most  violent  altercation  ensued 
between  Mr.  Short  and  the  butcher  and 
bis  friend,  in  which  Mr.  Short,  being 
outnumbered,  found  himself  getting  rath- 
er the  worst  of  it,  and  finally  applied  to 
the  butcher  an  opprobious  epithet,  which 
so  roused  his  ire  that  ho  started  up  his 
horse  with  a  great  jerk.  Off  came  the 
■wheel  of  Mr.  Short's  light  wagon  with  a 
crash,  away  went  his  horses  at  a  gallop, 
and  down  came  Mr.  Short  on  the  pave- 
ment in  a  confused  and  undignified  mass. 
The  butcher  drove  off  at  a  gallop;  the 
pair  of  horses  were  stopped  by  a  coura- 
geous young  Irishman,  tliree  blocks  off; 
and  ]\Ir.  Short,  being  gathered  up  by 
friendly  hands,  was  found  to  have  suf- 
fered no  more  serious  injuries  than  a 
severe  contusion  over  his  left  eye,  an 
abrased  elbow,  a  crushed  hat,  and  a 
coat  split  up  the  back. 

Mr.  Short  crept  home  crestfallen,  and 
had  one  eye  closed  for  him  that  night 
before  he  went  to  sleep.  His  mortifica- 
tion at  the  occurrence  was  extreme ;  and, 
although  he  could  not  leave  his  business, 
he  had  his  breakfast  sent  up  to  him, 
and,  telling  the  servants  that  he  was 
going  away,  removed  to  a  hotel,  where 
he  remained  a  number  of  days.  When 
the  eclipse  had  passed  off  his  eye,  and  he 
had  become  able  to  think  of  the  occur- 
rence with  more  calmness,  he  returned  to 


the  house  to  dinner;  expecting  that,  as 
he  had  said  nothing  about  the  accident 
excepting  to  his  business  friends  down 
town,  the  family  would  be  ignorant  of  it. 
He  had  concocted  a  plausible  exjola- 
nation  to  account  for  the  dark  ring 
around  his  eye;  and  his  chagrin  and  dis- 
gust may  be  imagined,  when  Miss  Warner, 
almost  before  he  was  seated,  demurely 
expressed  her  regret  at  his  having  been 
thrown  fi'om  his  carriage,  and  inquired 
whether  he  had  fully  recovered  from  his 
injuries.  Mr.  Short  required  all  his  po- 
liteness (which  was  not  much)  to  answer 
her  with  calmness;  and  his  indignation 
was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  di-owu 
it  in  the  mock-turtle  soup.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  truth  had  come  out 
through  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  had  heard 
of  the  affair  through  a  mutual  friend 
down  town,  and  had  innocently  enough 
detailed  the  whole  circumstance  at 
home,  quite  proud  of  having  something 
to  tell  which  would  interest  the  whole 
table.  That  evening,  after  dinner,  Mr. 
Hobbs  received,  to  his  great  surj^rise, 
a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  ' '  going 
about  and  telling  things  that  did  not  con- 
cern him  in  the  least,"  put  with  a  terse- 
ness and  vigor  which  would  have  been  a 
model  for  many  orators,  although  per- 
haps they  might  have  objected  somewhat 
to  the  choice  of  language.  After  that, 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  very  shy  of  speaking  of 
Mr.  Short  in  any  connection. 

It  would  have  been  more  amiable  in 
]\Iiss  Warner,  perhaps,  to  have  grieved 
over  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
]Mr.  Short;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  she  rejoiced  very  much  every  day  at 
the  sight  of  his  black  eye,  and  watched 
its  return  to  the  usual  color  with  the 
same  interest  with  which  a  young  astrono- 
mer observes  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Jack 
burst  into  a  great  laugh  at  every  mention 
of  the  occurrence,  and  vowed  that,  poor 
as  he  was,  he  would  give  that  butcher 
ten  dollars  if  he  could  discover  him.  But 
even  Mr.  Short,  notwithstanding  all  the 
trouble  he  took,  could  never  find  that 
butcher.  Mr.  Rovingston,  to  whom  the 
circumstance  was  communicated,  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  punch  Mr.  Short's  head; 
and,  all  thhigs  considered,  the  unlucky 
broker  got  little  sympathy,  except  from 
Mrs.  Vincent  ;  and  her  consolation  was 
administered  so  publicly,  and  in  such 
very  large  doses,  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
nauseating  him. 

Meanwhile  Jack  Houldworthy  pro- 
gressed steadily  in  his  new  business,  and 
his  attention  and  punctuality  were  soon 
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marked  by  the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  Chip- 
man,  who  was  so  active  in  overlooking 
every  thing  in  the  store,  that  he  really 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  Little 
Bob  PuUis  took  a  gi-eat  fancy  to  Jack, 
who  was  in  turn  attracted  to  the  amiable 
young  man,  and  quits  a  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two;  although  Jack, 
being  the  elder,  and  having  so  much  the 
stronger  character,  was  apt  to  assume 
a  rather  patronizing  tone.  Bob  did  not 
mind  this,  and  always  deferred  to  his 
companion's  views. 

One  day  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  best  place  to  procure  the  noonday 
meal.  The  young  men  had  just  sallied 
forth,  and  the  hour  was  about  one 
o'clock. 

"  I'm  tired  of  the  sort  of  stuff  one  gets 
down  town,"  said  Bob  Pullis  ;  "but  I 
can't  go  home  to  Williams bui-g  to  din- 
ner, of  course,  —  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  I  get  a  bowl  of  soup 
at  Bache's.  It's  filling;  but  the  trouble 
is,  it  don't  last,  and  a  man  wants  some- 
thing to  stand  by  him.  Sometimes,  in 
the  season,  I  go  down  to  Fulton  Market, 
and  get  oysters.  They  are  not  bad,  dot 
by  no  means;  but  that  is  rather  far  off. 
Sometimes  I  go  to  Rough  and  Ragged; 
and  sometimes,  when  I  feel  very  hun- 
gry and  vmusually  rich,  I  go  down  to 
Jollop's,  and  get  a  plats  of  English  roast 
beef  with  Yorkshire  pudding  and  an 
apple-dumpling.  Oh,  they  do  have  the 
most  gorgeous  dumplings  there!  And 
lashins  of  sauce  too!  Let's  go  down 
there  to-day:  the  thought  of  'em  makes 
my  moutii  water." 

' '  What  is  Rough  and  Ragged  ?  ' '  said 
Jack.     "  I  never  heard  of  that." 

"  Didn't  you?  It's  close  by;  but  it 
wouldn't  do  for  you.  It  isn't  what  you 
are  used  to,  you  know." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  what  it  is,"  said 
Jack.  "  Let's  go,  if  it  is  close  by;  and 
then  we  shall  get  time  for  a  few  whiifs 
of  tobacco  before  we  go  back." 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  to,"  said 
Bob;  "but  I  warn  you  you  will  need  a 
cigar  to  take  the  tasts  out  of  your  mouth 
afterward.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  go 
there  more  than  twice  a  week.  I  can't 
stand  it,  you  know." 

The  truth  was.  Jack  was  attracted  by 
the  idea  of  cheapness  which  the  name 
suggested.  From  being  an  extravagant 
man.  Jack  had  rushed  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  he  thought  it  possible  he 
might  discover  a  new  way  to  save  money. 
It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  a 
young  fellow,    bred   to    such    expensive 


tastes,  should  come  so  soon  to  look  care- 
fully after  a  few  cents.  A  coward  will 
fight  when  pressed  into  a  corner,  and  so 
a  spendthrift  can  be  made  economical  by 
dire  necessity.  Give  that  spendthrift  a 
strong  will,  and  a  powerful  incentive  to 
practise  abstinence,  and  his  reformation 
becomes  easier.  Besides,  Jack  was  never 
a  spendthrift.  He  was  free  with  his 
money,  because  he  was  never  stinted  by 
his  father,  and  because  he  had  all  his  life 
been  in  the  company  of  rich  men's  sons. 
Now  that  he  had  left  the  Twiddler  Club, 
and  come  among  Messrs.  C.  Smith  & 
Co.'s  young  men,  there  was  no  longer 
any  temptation  in  his  way.  I  do  not 
mean  that  Jack  did  not  at  first  find  it 
very  hard  work  to  be  prudent,  but  that 
his  new  surroundings  made  it  easier. 

Without  any  more  moralizing,  behold 
the  two  young  men  on  their  way  to  the 
Pantheon.  The  cook-shop  which  bore 
this  imposing  title  had  a  narrow  but 
elaborate  entrance,  which  did  not  appear 
to  much  advantage  in  the  narrow  street 
where  the  establishment  was  situated.  It 
was  frequented  by  young  clerks  and 
laboring  men;  and,  when  Ilouldworthy 
and  Pullis  entered,  the  tables  were  nearly 
full.  A  not  unsavory  smell  pervaded  the 
long,  naiTOW  apartment;  and  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  babble  of 
tongues,  and  the  vociferations  of  the 
waiters  who  were  rushing  Irither  and 
thither,  made  the  scene  noisy  and  bus- 
tling. 

The  two  young  men  found  seats  oppo- 
site each  other  at  a  little  table  for  four 
persons.  The  other  two  seats  were  occu- 
pied by  an  old  man  with  cadaverous 
eyes,  who  ate  silently  and  greedily,  and 
by  a  young  man  whose  pale  and  knobby 
face  seemed  to  proclaim  him  a  regular 
boarder  at  the  Pantheon.  A  general  air  of 
untidiness  pervaded  the  room,  extending 
from  the  waiters  to  the  tables,  and  from 
the  tables  to  their  occupants.  Jack 
already  found  the  effect  disagreeable. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  from  some- 
where a  tall  young  waiter,  who  gatliered 
up  the  debris  of  the  two  guests  whose 
places  Houldwovthy  and  Pullis  Iiad  taken. 
The  celerity  with  which  this  waiter  moved 
accounted  in  part  for  the  clatter  in  the 
room,  as  well  as  the  notches  nicked  out 
of  nearly  every  piece  of  crockery. 

"  See  here, "said  the  pale  and  knobby- 
faced  young  man  at  Jack's  elbow,  "I 
wish  you'd  hm'ry  up  that  small  beef- 
steak. ' ' 

"Hurry  up  that  small  beefsteak!" 
shouted  the  waiter;  and  it  was  cuiious  to 
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see  how  he  could  raise  his  voice  so  loud, 
and  yet  care  so  little  about  the  matter. 

"  Well,  gents,"  said  the  waiter,  stand- 
ing' with  a  pile  of  plates  on  his  left  arm, 
rising,  it  appeared,  from  his  hand  to  his 
shoulder,  —  "well,  gents,  I'll  take  your 
order."  —  "  Roast  beef  rare,"  said  Bob 
Pullis.  "Roast  beef  well  done,"  said 
Jack  in  imitation. 

"  One  roast  beef  rare;  one  roast  beef 
well  done,"  shouted  the  tall  young  wait- 
er, and  away  he  bustled.  The  cry  was 
taken  up  by  a  man  at  a  large  window  at 
the  back,  and  then  repeated  behind  him 
by  another  man.  In  another  minute  the 
same  cry  came  back  through  the  window, 
along  with  several  other  orders,  and  pres- 
ently back  came  the  tall  young  waiter 
with  his  arm  covered  by  another  pile 
of  dishes.  First  he  slapped  down  on  the 
table  tliree  little  pats  of  butter  with  three 
plates  of  bread  to  match.  Then  he  threw 
down  the  ' '  small  beefsteak  ' '  before  the 
pale,  knobby-faced  young  man,  and 
dropped  around  it  one  or  two  small 
dishes  of  vegetables.  Finally  he  flung 
before  Ilouldworthy  and  Pullis  their  two 
plates  of  roast  beef.  Off  he  went  again, 
and  returned  almost  immediately  with 
three  tumblers  which  he  tossed  on  the 
table;  then  he  seized  a  big  water-pitcher 
standing  on  a  shelf  near  by,  and  adroitly 
managed  to  spill  some  of  its  contents  in- 
to each  of  the  tumblers.  The  next  mo- 
ment, they  heard  his  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

"Remarkably  enei-getic  young  man, 
that,"  said  Ilouldworthy,  to  Avhom  this 
manner  of  serving  dinner  was  novel, 
rather  than  pleasing. 

"Yes,"  said  Bob  Pullis.  "They 
don't  stand  on  ceremony  much  at  this 
shop.  What  always  puzzled  me  was 
that  the  waiters  don't  break  more 
plates." 

The  piece  of  beef  in  each  plate  was 
small  and  fat,  and  there  was  besides  a 
little  pat  of  mashed  potato. 

"  Why  didn't  we  have  any  vegeta- 
bles? "  said  Jack. 

"  It  doesn't  pay  here,"  said  Pullis. 
"  If  a  man  has  money  to  waste  on  vege- 
tables, he'd  much  better  go  somewhere 
else.     How's  your  beef  ?  " 

"Hum  —  well,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it 
looks." 

"  Tliat's  a  comfort, ' '  said  Pullis.  ' '  It 
usually  is." 

Before  they  had  fairly  begun,  the 
pale,  knobby-faced  young  man  had  fin- 
ished his  "  small  beefsteak,"  and  walked 
off.    Jack  had  more  room  for  his  elbows ; 


and  turning  roimd  a  little  he  discovered 
sitting  at  the  table  behind  him,  and  with 
his  back  towards  him,  the  mechanic 
whom  he  had  seen  one  day,  when  look- 
ing for  a  situation.  Jack,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  clatter  and  his  conversation  with 
his  companion,  made  out  that  this  man 
had  his  brother  with  him,  and  tliat  the 
brother  was  just  about  to  go  off  on  a  long 
journey,  and  that  the  mechanic's  condi- 
tion was  in  some  way  better3d.  Then 
they  talked  about  an  invention  of  some 
kind,  which  the  mechanic  had  not  yet 
completed  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
brother  advised  him  not  to  waste  much 
time  or  money  on  it;  and  the  answer  was, 
that,  if  it  could  only  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, it  would  be  worth  a  gold-mine. 

"Plum,  with  plenty  of  both,"  said 
Bob  Pullis  to  another  tall  young  waiter, 
who  repeated  after  him  like  an  exagger- 
ated echo,  "plum,  plenty  of  both!  " 

"  Both  what?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Both  kinds  of  sauce,"  answered 
Pullis.  "Don't  you  know  there  are 
two  kinds  of  sauce?  One  is  liard  like 
mortar,  and  the  other  is  soft  like  sirup. 
You  ask  for  both  kinds,  and  you  get  more 
of  it.     Don't  you  like  sauce?     I  do." 

"Oh!"  said  Jack.     "  Well, 
some  plum-pudding,  with  both." 

They  had  their  pudding;  and  Jack, 
who  was  very  hungry,  managed  to  eat  it, 
although  his  companion  observed  that  he 
appeared  not  to  be  fond  of  sauce. 

"  Let  me  have  your  check,"  said  Jack, 
referring  to  the  little  piece  of  pasteboard 
furnisfied  to  each  guest  with  the  number 
of  cents  which  he  was  indebted  to  its 
proprietor. 

"  Oh,  no!  "  said  Pullis.  "  Every  man 
for  himself.  That's  the  way  we  fellows 
always  do  when  we  come  out  together. 
'  Dutch  treat,'  you  know.  Besides,  the 
amount  isn't  worth  qiiarrelUng  about." 

Jhck  looked  at  his  own  check ;  it  con- 
tained the  figure  12.  "  AVhat's  that?  " 
he  asked,  turning  it  over  and  over. 

"Why,  twelve  cents,"  answered 
Pullis. 

"Twelve  cents  for  a  dinner!"  cried 
Jack,  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"  AVhy,  yes.  Beef  six  cents;  pudding 
six  cents.  Rough  and  Ragged,  you 
know.  We  call  it  ragged  from  the 
table-cloths,  but  they  seem  to  have  got. 
some  new  ones." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Jack. 

At  the  counter  of  the  cashier.  Jack 
found  his  acquaintance  the  mechanic^ 
and  nodded  to  him. 

"  Got  a  place  yet?  "  said  he 
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"Yes,"  said  the  man.  "I've  ^p^ot  a 
place  in  a  coffee-roasting  establishment. 
We  make  coffee  out  of  dried  peas  and 
stuff.     Got  an  army  contract." 

"Ah!  lucky  for  you." 

"  Yes;  it  isn't  the  kind  of  work  I 
wanted,  but  I  was  ,q'lad  for  the  children's 
sake  to  pfct  any  thinsc.  I'm  seeincr  my 
brother  oif  to-day.  He's  goin'  back  to 
California.  IIow  are  you  getting  on, 
sir?" 

"  Oh!  very  well.  I've  got  a  place  too, 
at  last." 

"Well,  good  day  to  you. — Come, 
Ben." 

The  two  men  went  out,  and  Ilould- 
worthy  and  Pullis  followed. 

"  lIow  did  you  like  j^our  dinner?" 
said  Pullis. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered 
Jack,  "I  didn't  fancy  it  over  much.  I 
think  it  just  a  little  cheaper  than  I  like." 

"It  isn't  nice."  said  PoUis  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  that's  a  fact.  But  what  is 
a  poor  fellow  to  do  on  a  small  salary, 
•when  he  has  a  mother  and  two  sisters 
and  a  small  siz?d  brother  partly  depend- 
ing on  him  V  He  must  keep  soul  and  body 
together  somehow,  and  once  in  a  while 
he  gets  driven  to  Rough  and  Ragged. 
You  know  I  warned  you  beforehand." 

"  So  you  did,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,"  said  Jack.  "  It  was  an  experi- 
ence I  wanted,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  where  the  place  is.  Still  as  I 
dine  at  home  late,  and  only  want  a  kmch, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  come  here 
again." 

"No,"  said  Pullis  sadly,  "I  should 
hardly  think  you  would,  but  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to;  and  really,"  he  contin- 
ued, brightening  up,  "  their  strawberry- 
shortcake  at  the  Pantheon  is  great  in  the 
season.  I  don't  think  even  you  would 
turn  up  your  nose  at  their  strawberry- 
shortcake." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  Jack. 
"  Come  in  here,  and  get  a  cigar." 
Jack  bought  two  small  cigars,  for 
which  he  paid  thirty  cents;  and  so  the 
two  young  men  walked  slowly  back  to 
■work  smoking. 

That  night  over  his  pipe.  Jack  sudden- 
ly burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  tliouglit  of 
this  curious  experience  with  Pullis,  and 
the  contrast  between  a  dinner  at  the 
Pantheon  and  one  at  the  Twiddler  Club. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  at  the 
•club  if  they  knew  I  dined  for  twelve 
cents  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself. 

If  Jack  had  gone  down  to  the  club 
^at  uight,  he  might  perhaps  have  found 


out,  for  Mr.  G.  Washington  Cooke  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  the  Pantheon  just  as 
Ilouldworthy  and  Pulhs  were  coming 
out. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IX  WniCH   THERE  IS   A   DISCUSSION. 

In  those  days  it  was  Jack's  frequent 
custom  to  go  out  walking  with  the  ladies 
after  dinner.  Their  affliction  had  brought 
the  members  of  the  little  family  nearer 
together;  they  became  less  s-^liish,  and 
more  tender  of  each  other's  feelings;  and 
Jack,  who  at  first  suggested  this  means 
of  getting  exercise  because  he  saw  his 
mother  and  sister  growing  pale,  and 
shunning  the  crowded  streets,  finally 
lost  entirely  the  sensation  of  being  bored, 
and  came  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  When 
I\Irs.  Houldworthy  felt  sufficiently  strong 
to  walk  out,  either  ]\Iiss  Warner  or 
Miss  Houldworthy  staid  at  home,  by  a 
tacit  imderstanding.  They  could  not 
bear  to  see  Jack  burdened  with  three 
helpless  women  at  one  time.  Jack,  with 
the  stupidity  of  man,  w^as  a  very  long 
time  in  discovering  the  secret  of  this 
self-sacrifice,  and  did  not  find  it  out  un- 
til the  change  of  season  rendered  walk- 
ing at  that  hour  no  longer  comfortable. 

It  happened  one  evening,  that  Miss 
Warner  was  left  at  home  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  gone  out.  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston  came  to  see  Jack,  and,  finding 
him  out,  sent  up  his  name  to  Miss 
Warner.  Mr.  Rovingston  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  since  the  family  had 
removed  to  Mrs.  Vincent's,  and  was 
always  welcome,  because  they  now  saw 
so  few  people,  and  because  he  brought 
them  news  of  the  world  they  used  to  live 
in. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Rovingston  had 
just  returned  to  the  city  fi'om  a  fashion- 
able watering-place;  and  he  gave  Miss 
Warner  an  amusing  description  of  the 
follies  and  heartlessness,  the  dress  and 
extravagance,  of  the  gay  little  place 
where  he  had  been  sojourning.  Mr. 
llovingston  could  certainly  be  entertain- 
ing when  he  chose.  In  fact,  he  liked  to 
be  liked,  and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to 
acquire  the  art  of  talking  well. 

Miss  ^Varner  laughed  merrily  at  some 
of  his  descriptions,  and  admitted  that 
such  people  as  he  had  met  were  fair  game 
for  sarcasm. 

"  But,"  said  she,  suddenly  becoming 
serious,  "  do  you  never  get  tired  of  all 
this  frivolity  and  selfishness?  " 
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"  Very  heartily.  It  sounds  like  affec- 
tation, —  and  that  I  hate,  —  but,  really, 
I  often  feel  quite  tired  out  and  disgusted 
with  the  vanities  of  this  world."  liov- 
ingston  nevertheless  smiled,  as  if  he  did 
not  quite  mean  what  he  said. 

"  It  is  sad  to  become  blase  so  young," 
said  Miss  Warner. 

"  Young?  thank  you,  if  you  mean  it; 
but  I  am  no  longer  such  a  young  fellow. 
At  least,  I  do  not  feel  so.  I  am  certainly 
old  enough  to  be  quite  willing  to  be 
thought  younger  than  I  really  am." 

"  And  have  you  passed  all  this  long 
life  in  the  company  of  people  of  whom 
you  afterwards  niade  funV  " 

"  You  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  put- 
ting the  facts.  Miss  Amy.  I  have  been 
quite  willing  to  take  society  as  I  found 
it, — to  enjoy  its  wisdom,  and  laugh  at 
its  folly.  There  are  still  pleasant  people 
in  the  .world  besides  you  and  me,  —  if 
you  will  let  me  put  it  in  that  modest 
way,  —  but,  as  I  say,  I  sometimes  get 
heartily  tired  of  it.  I  have  too  much 
time  on  my  hands;  but  what  is  a  man  to 
do  who  has  no  useful  occupation  on 
earth  V" 

"  Get  some  useful  occupation  imme- 
diately," said  Miss  Warner. 

"You  are  very  good.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  suggest  some- 
thing." 

"  I  beg  your  pai'don.  I  was  not  quite 
serious." 

"  Oh,  I  am  willing  to  receive  your 
good  advice.  You  think  I  am  living  a 
very  idle  and  selfish  life,  and  so  I  am.  I 
have  owned  it,  over  and  over  again." 

"But  never  reformed  it,"  said  Miss 
Warner  smiling. 

"  What  can  I  do?  It  was  my  fault  at 
the  start,  I  confess;  but  I  have  been  idle 
all  my  life,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but 
for  me  to  finish  in  the  same  way,  even  if 
I  had  the  inclination  to  do  something,  — 
and  of  that  I  have  grave  doubts." 

"  It  is  neA'er  too  late,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  think  you  were  serious.  Miss  War- 
ner, when  you  advised  me  to  get  some 
useful  occupation  at  once." 

"  I  admit,  since  you  insist  on  it,  that 
I  do  not  think  a  life  of  idleness  the 
noblest  end  of  man." 

"  Yes,  but  see  how  it  came  about.  My 
mother  died  many  years  ago;  I  scarcely 
remember  her.  I  was  constantly  with 
my  father,  as  a  boy;  and,  when  I  was 
in  college,  all  my  vacations  were  spent 
with  him.  He  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  fishing;  and  many  a  week  I  have  spent 
iu  the  woods  alone  with  him,  except  for 


the  guides.  When  I  graduated,  I  went 
abroad;  and  before  I  returned  he  died. 
It  was  a  hard  bloAV  to  me,  but  I  bore  it. 
AVe  can  bear  any  thing  in  this  world,  I 
think.  Well,  I  came  home.  The  execu- 
tors were  old  friends  of  the  family,  and 
they  were  good  and  sensible  men.  My 
father  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  They  advised  me  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps." 

' '  But  you  preferred  to  mark  out  a  path 
for  yourself?  " 

"  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  New 
York  no  longer  seemed  a  home  to  me.  I 
loved  travel,  and,  like  many  young  men, 
was  captivated  by  foreign  ways  of  living. 
I  showed  my  father's  friends  that  I  could 
live  more  cheaply  in  Europe,  and  that, 
with  economy,  my  fortune  was  ample  for 
my  present  maintenance.  I  was  of  age, 
and  I  had  my  way." 

"  I  thought  only  women  were  wilful." 

' '  Women  only  are  wilful  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  opposition." 

' '  Thank  you !  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting. ' ' 

' '  Presently  I  became  tired  of  knocking 
about  without  any  special  jmrpose,  in 
the  cities  of  Europe;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  to 
come  home.  I  returned,  renewed  old 
friendshiiJS,  looked  up  my  father's  old 
friends,  and  went  into  society.  I  had 
.studied  abroad,  and  now  and  then  with 
diligence,  —  although  you  might  not  be- 
lieve it." 

' '  Oh !  I  can  readily  understand  that 
you  would  work  steadily  —  at  any  thing 
you  took  pleasure  in." 

"I  thank  you  this  time.  As  I  was 
saying,  I  had  not  lived  in  utter  idleness, 
and  was  still  urged  to  take  a  profession. 
But  I  saw  every  profession  overcrowded 
with  men  younger  than  I,  and  with 
every  incentive  to  activity  and  diligence. 
I  hated  dry  technicalities;  and  I  thought 
I  saw  only  a  moderate  success  before  me, 
if  I  should  settle  down  to  work.  I  was 
alone  and  selfish.  I  had  only  myself  to 
care  for,  and  my  means  were  sufficient. 
In  a  word,  I  decided  that  it  was  too  late 
to  attempt  to  practise  either  law  or  medi- 
cine ;  theology  I  had  no  taste  for;  and 
my  habits  were,  by  that  time,  not  those 
of  a  business  man,  even  if  any  opening 
had  been  offered.  So  I  became  an  idler, 
and  I  have  remained  one.  Last  summer 
I  went  abroad  for  the  third  time,  and 
there  I  met  Jack.  I  took  a  fancy  to  him 
from  the  first,  and  he  liked  me  as  well,  I 
think.  We  have  been  good  friends  ever 
since;  and,  at  one  time,  I  think  he  stood 
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as  good  a  chance  as  myself  to  be  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  earth." 

"  Poor  Jack  is  going  through  a  hard 
esparieuce  just  now." 

"  Hard?  Yes,  but  it  may  prove  a  val- 
uable one.  I  sometimes  think  that,  if  I 
had  been  born  a  poor  man,  I  might  have 
accomplishsd  som-^thing  better.  Oh!  I 
have  had  ray  day-di'eams,  Miss  Amy,  like 
other  men." 

"You  have  not  mentioned  the  last 
opportunity  vou  have  thrown  by." 

"  And  that  is"  — 

"  The  war." 

"  l''es,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  often." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  again.  My  en- 
thusiasm sometimes  runs  away  with 
me." 

"  I  don't  often  find  one  who  takes 
such  an  int-irest  iu  my  affairs.  I  did 
think  seriously  of  the  war;  but  my  fatal 
apathy  stood  in  the  way,  and  I  did  noth- 
ing. I  cannot  go  in  the  ranks;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  men,  better  fitted 
to  command  than  I  am,  who  lack  places. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  military  ai't." 

"  But  the  country  needs  men." 

"  Hardly  yet,  I  think.  When  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  country  needs  me,  she 
shall  have  me.  I  have  not  lived  long 
enough  abroad  to  forget  that  I  am  an 
American.  I  hope  you  don't  think  so  ill 
of  me  as  that." 

"  If  I  did,  I  should  not  talk  with  you 
so  frankly,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  know  som  "thing  of  what  war  is; 
and  I  should  go  into  it  with  my  eyes 
wide  open,  and  not  as  some  of  these  poor 
fellows  do,  who  can  see  nothing  before 
them  but  a  jolly  lite  in  camp.  The  path 
of  glory  is  very  well  when  one  sits 
quietly  reading  about  it  :  when  one 
comes  to  travel  over  it,  it  is  quite  another 
matter. ' ' 

"  It  is  terrible,"  said  Amy  absently,  as 
she  thought  of  tl>e  probable  fate  of  so 
many  poor  fellows  who  had  gone  off 
filled  with  hope  and  enthusia.sm. 

"Ibis  no  child's  play,"  said  Roving- 
ston;  and  then  he  looked  curiously  at  his 
companion,  whose  eyes  were  filled  with 
the  l)eautii'ul  tears  of  sympathy. 

Th-^y  sat  silently  for  a  few  moments; 
and  then  tliere  was  a  bustle  outside,  and 
the  cheery  voice  of  Jack  was  heard  dis- 
puting with  his  sister,  whom  he  delighted 
to  plague.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
quite  evident  that  Master  Jack  was  re- 
covering his  spirits;  and,  as  for  his  appe- 
tite, it  was  som'ithing  prodigious. 

Ivovingston  liad  art  enough  to  conceal 
that  he  and  Miss  Warner  had  been  talk- 


ing about  any  thing  more  than  common- 
place subjects;  and  the  conversation  be- 
came general  ami  very  mexry.  Even 
Mrs.  Hould worthy  forgot  for  the  time  to 
be  sorrowful,  and  contributed  her  part  to 
the  general  enjoyment.  When  it  grew  a 
little  late,  Jack  proposed  to  Rovingston 
to  go  up  to  his  room  and  take  a  pipe. 
Rovingston  protested  that  he  disliked 
very  much  to  break  up  such  a  pleasant 
party,  but,  as  the  jiour  was  getting  late, 
he  would  accept  out  of  consideration  for 
the  ladies. 

"  What  an  excellent  excuse  tobacco  is 
for  getting  rid  of  the  ladies!  "  said  Miss 
Houldworthy. 

"  Rather  than  have  you  think  that,  I 
will  cheerfully  go  away  pipeless,"  said 
Rovingston. 

"  Oh,  no!  go  by  all  means,"  said  Miss 
Houldworthy.  "  I  sujjpose  Jack  really 
needs  his  pipe,  poor  fellow.  Between 
our  claims  upon  him,  and  his  business, 
his  time  for  smoking  is  sadly  cut  down.'' 

"  Which.  I  dare  say,  is  better  for  him, 
if  he  would  only  acknowledge  it,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Houldworthy." 

"  Ah,  now  I  shall  cartainly  go,  for  I 
see.  Miss  Houldworthy,  you  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  me,"  said  Rovingston. 

"Oh,  no  !  I  had  rather  have  you  go 
away  pipeless  than  think  that,"  said 
Fanny.  * 

The  upshot  of  all  was,  that  Rovingston 
took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  accompa- 
nied his  friend  to  his  room  up  stairs, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  natui'al  leaf.  Perhaps  it  has, 
indeed,  been  before  hinted,  that  there  is 
too  much  tobacco  burned  in  these  pages; 
but  who  could  help  writing  rather  a 
smoky  story,  after  he  had  laid  the  scene 
in  the  present  day? 

"Do  you  know.  Jack,"  said  Roving- 
ston, "  that  it  is  a  real  jileasure  to  spend 
an  evening  with  girls  so  natural  in  their 
manner,  and  so  free  f]'om  conventional 
absurdities,  as  your  sister  and  Miss  War- 
ner? I  think  they  were  in  society  just 
long  enough.  They  have  learned  to  be 
always  self-possessed,  and  yet  are  not 
spoiled." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Fred;  but  I  don't 
think  any  thing  could  spoil  Amy  War- 
ner." 

"  Hasn't  she  got  a  wise  little  head, 
though?" 

"  A  wonderful  little  head,  I  think," 
said  Jack.  "  I  find  myself  going  to  her 
with  all  my  troubles." 

"  And  she  helps  you  out  of  them,  I'll 
be  bound." 
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*'  'When  anybody  could,  she  does." 

"  She  has  been  talking  to  me  to-night 
like  a  young  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  has 
given  me  no  end  of  good  advice,  but  in 
such  a  pleasant  way  that  I  couldn't  be 
offended  by  it." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  profit  by  it," 
said  Jack.  "By  the  by,  do  you  know 
I  met  Blanche  Harley  one  dayV  " 

"No!" 

"  Yes.  Came  plump  upon  her  without 
the  faintest  warning. ' ' 

"  In  the  street?  " 

','  Yes.  I  think  she  would  have  spoken 
to  me  if  I  had  only  given  her  the 
chance." 

"  And  you  did  not?  " 

"Not  I.  Why  should  I?  What  could 
we  say?  " 

These  questions  seemed  rather  to 
stagger  Mr.  Rovingston,  for  he  smoked 
on  in  silence  without  replying.  Then 
Jack  said, — 

' '  Fred,  I  think  I  am  getting  over  that 
affair  a  little." 

' '  I'm  precious  glad  of  it,  my  dear  fel- 
low." 

"  Y'es.  I  could  never  respect  a  woman 
who  acted  so  heartlessly  as  she  did;  and 
even  before  the  end  she  had  vexed  me 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  her  indiffer- 
ence. It  was  very  hard  to  break  oft'  the 
engagement  just  at  that  time,  but  I 
think  now  that  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  I 
think  it  was  the  mortification  that  was 
the  worst  to  bear,  after  all,  although  I 
didn't  discover  that  at  the  time.  One 
can't  analyze  one's  feelings,  you  know, 
at  a  tim-^  like  that.  It  isn't  always  easy 
to  tell  which  tooth  it  is  that  aches." 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  you  are  well 
through  it." 

"Yes.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
after  I  met  her,  that  I  was  very  wretched; 
but  I  went  back  amongst  my  chem- 
icals, and  behold,  all  at  once,  I  found 
myself  making  a  pun,  a  thing  I  have 
hardly  done  since  my  sophomore  year." 

"You  had  better  be  in  love,  than  go  to 
making  puns,"  said  Rovingston. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  So  long  as  T 
have  plenty  of  work,  I  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  either  indiscretion.  It  is  ^?ork  that  is 
the  great  panacea  for  mortal  ills,  whether 
of  the  flesh  or  of  the  body." 

"Upon  my  word,  Jack,  it  is  very 
funny  to  hear  you  enthusiastic  about 
work,  —  you,  who  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  laziest  of  men." 

"  I  was  lazy  from  education,"  said 
Jack,  "and  finally  from  your  example; 
but  I  don't  think  I  was-  ever  lazy  fi-om 


disposition.  As  it  is  now,  I  think  — yes, 
on  mature  reflection,  I  absolutely  thmk,  I 
like  work." 

' '  Prodigious ! ' '  laughed  Rovingston. 
"  I  liave  almost  a  mind  to  try  work  my- 
self." 

"Do!  I'll  get  you  a  place  in  our 
store.  What  would  you  like?  Some- 
thing in  a  light  porter  style?  " 

"  Thank  you.  No  drug  business  for 
me;  I  don't  like  the  smeU.  None  of 
your  civet  for  me,  my  good  apothecary." 

"  Bah!  "  said  Jack.  "  If  you  are  so 
fastidious,  I'U  get  you  a  place  to  sell 
ribbons,  and  tape  to  the  ladies.  I  think 
that  would  just  suit  you,  Fred." 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  Jack,  don't  try  to  be 
funny." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Don't  turn  up 
your  proboscis  at  drugs." 

The  two  friends  talked  together  until 
near  midnight,  before  they  separated; 
and  many  things  which  they  said  were 
not  even  so  much  worth  recording  as 
those  given  above. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

IN  "WHICH    JACK    CROSSKS     THE     FERKY 
TO    WILLIAMSBURG. 

"  All  quiet  on  the  Potomac,"  was  a 
standing  head-line  for  the  telegraphic 
despatches  which  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished during  the  winter  of  1801-62;  and 
during  the  same  period  nothing  astonish- 
ing occurred  at  the  warehouse  of  JNlessrs. 
C.  Smith  &  Co.  Not  that  there  was  any 
idleness  there.  On  the  contrary,  the 
firm  managed  to  secure  some  prodigious 
contracts  from  the  government ;  and  the 
quantity  of  quinine,  alone,  shipped  by 
them  would  seem  to  have  been  enough  to 
cure  all  the  fever  and  ague  in  the  West- 
ern country.  Jack  took  kindly  to  the 
work ;  and,  although  the  confinement 
made  him  a  little  pale,  he  found  the  time 
passing  rapidly.  There  is,  after  all, 
nothing  so  disagreeable  as  the  bore  of 
being  idle. 

Little  Bob  Pullis  was  not  very  strong 
by  nature ;  and  he  seemed  rather  the  worse 
for  the  hard  work  whicli  was  put  upon 
him,  although  he  never  shirked  and  never 
complained.  Mr.  Chipraan,  the  "  head 
man,"  was  made  of  steel  and  wires,  and 
regulated  affairs  on  the  supposition  that 
everybody  else  was  quite  as  tough  as 
himself.  He  made  it  his  private  boast 
that  he  could  get  twice  the  work  out  of 
the  young  men  that  anybody  else  could, 
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and,  indeed,  twice  as  much  as  they 
thought  themselves  capable  of  doing. 
This  was  all  very  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  employers ;  but  some  of  the  young 
men  themselves  were  apt  to  complain 
that  their  salaries  were  not  at  all  pro- 
portionate to  the  labor  they  performed. 
Jack,  as  well  as  Bob  Pullis,  never  grum- 
bled, however.  The  former  had  from 
the  first  determined  to  work  his  fingers 
to  the  bone,  if  need  be;  and,  as  for  Bob 
Pullis,  the  good  little  fellow  never  com- 
plained about  any  thing. 

Bob  Pullis  fell  ill  one  day.  That 
night,  he  had  a  headache  and  was  fever- 
ish; and  the  next  morning  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  store.  The  change  in  his 
health  was  brought  about  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  as,  indeed,  are  most 
important  events  in  the  life  of  an  hum- 
ble individual,  or  the  history  of  a  nation. 
It  was  early  in  May,  1862.  Bob  had 
indulged  in  a  rather  extravagant  dinner, 
for  him,  on  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Union 
forces ;  and  so  much  luxury  had  disagreed 
with  him.  For  purposes  of  economy,  he 
had  immediately  after  taken  several 
cheap  dinners  in  succession  at  the  Pan- 
theon, with  still  more  pernicious  results. 
Then,  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  accordance 
•with  a  time-honored  custom,  he  had 
moved  with  his  family  into  the  next 
street ;  and,  as  he  could  only  spare  half  a 
day  to  aid  in  putting  the  household  econ- 
omy into  the  usual  train,  the  confusion 
which  followed  was  excessively  annoying 
to  one  of  his  temperament,  because  he 
concealed  his  vexation  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother  and  sisters,  and  did  not  get 
rid  of  it  in  outbursts  of  ill  temper,  as 
more  passionate  men  would  have  done. 
Add  to  this  the  hard  work  of  the  pre- 
vious months,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen 
why  Bob  Pullis  got  "off  his  feed,"  as 
Charley  Lush  would  have  expressed  it, 
—  that  is,  lost  his  appetite,  —  and  one 
morning  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  family,  and  remain  in 
bed,  instead  of  going  over  to  his  usual 
round  of  duties  in  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  C  Smith  &  Co. 

"I  haven't  seen  Pullis  this  morning," 
said  Mr.  Ciiipman  to  Jack  Ilouldwortliy, 
on  the  Saturday  on  which  Bob  did  not 
appear. 

"No,  sii'.  He  is  not  well.  His  little 
brother  has  just  brought  me  word.  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  you." 

"Not  well?  That's  very  awkward, 
■when  we  want  every  man  here  so  much. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 


"  I  don't  believe  they  know.  All  the 
word  brought  was  that  he  was  sick.  He 
has  not  been  feeling  well  for  several 
days." 

"  Oh,  bother !  "  said  Mr.  Chipman.  "  If 
he  had  as  many  pains  and  aches  as  I 
have,  he  might  have  some  excuse  for 
staying  at  home." 

Even  steel,  although  it  will  stand  a 
great  amount  of  attrition  and  rough 
usage,  will  expand  and  contract  with 
heat ;  and  Mr.  Chipman's  wiry  frame  was 
at  times  racked  by  rheumatism  in  a  very 
painful  manner.  It  never  kept  him  from 
his  duties,  however:  it  only  made  him 
cross. 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  stay  away 
without  some  very  good  reason,"  said 
Jack:  "he's  the  most  punctual  man  in 
this  room  by  all  odds.  To-morrow  is 
Sunday,  and  I  will  go  over  to  Williams- 
burg, and  look  him  up." 

"  You  had  better,"  said  Mr.  Chipman, 
rubbing  his  right  arm,  in  which  he  just 
then  felt  a  series  of  severe  twinges. 
"  And  tell  him,  that,  if  he  don't  get  about 
pretty  soon,  we  shall  have  to  fill  his 
place.  I  think  that  will  fetch  him  out ; 
and,  besides,  we  really  can't  stand  any 
nonsense.  Those  chests  must  be  got 
ready  by  the  20th,  if  every  man  in  the 
store  goes  on  the  sick-list  the  next  day." 

Jack  bit  his  lips  hard.  He  wanted  to 
make  a  sharp  answer;  but  self-control 
was  one  of  the  lessons  he  had  been  learn- 
ing of  late,  and  he  went  on  with  what  he 
was  about,  without  rej^lying. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  Jack, 
having  been  to  church  in  the  morning 
with  the  family,  thought  he  could  not 
spend  the  afternoon  in  a  better  way  than 
in  going  to  see  how  Bob  Pullis  came  on. 
JNlr.  Felix  Short,  whose  eye  had  by  this 
time  emerged  from  its  eclipse,  gave  him 
an  invitation  to  drive  ;  but  Jack  declined 
very  decidedly,  and  in  a  way  that  came 
near  being  uncivil,  especially  since  it  was 
not  by  any  means  the  first  invitation  of 
the  kind  that  he  had  slighted.  For  ]\Ir. 
Short,  finding  his  direct  approaches  to 
Miss  Warner  pretty  effectually  barri- 
caded, was  trying  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  had  of  late  taken  especial 
pains  to  be  agreeable  to  Jack,  much  to 
his  disgust.  Mr.  Short  took  this  last  re- 
fusal in  high  dudgeon,  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  equanimity  until  he  had  driven 
to  the  High  Bridge,  and  had  upon  the 
way  taken  no  less  than  three  drinks  of 
the  national  beverage.  Whiskey  excites 
some  persons.  It  made  Mr.  Short  more 
contented  with  himself ;    and  his    self- 
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conceit  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ilouldworthj's 
had  one  and  all  treated  him.  It  puzzled 
him  extremely,  because  it  was  quite  out- 
side of  his  experience  of  human  nature. 
"If  these  (explosive  adjective)  beggars," 
said  Mr.  Short  to  himself,  "  had  a  cent  to 
bless  themselves  with,  I  could  understand 
why  they  should  be  as  proud  as  a  set  of 
(explosive  adjective)  old  turkey-gobblers. 
Those  women  put  on  as  many  airs  as  if 
they  were  John  Jacob  Astor's  nieces; 
and  that  young  chap  carries  his  head  as 
high  as  if  he  was  old  John  Jacob  him- 
self, instead  of  being  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse.  If  that  Warner  girl  chooses  to 
turn  up  her  nose  at  me,  she  can.  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  run  after  her  any  longer.  It 
isn't  worth  the  trouble.  It's  ten  to  one 
that  •«6he  hasn't  any  money  to  speak  of, 
after  all ;  and  it's  twenty  to  one  that  it's 
tied  up  tight  in  some  confounded  way. 
As  for  her  face,  it's  well  enough ;  but 
there  are  other  girls  in  the  world,  I\Ii*. 
Felix  Short,  and  girls  who  will  be  very 
glad  to  become  Mrs.  Felix  Short  too,  and 
won't  hesitate  to  say  so  if  you  are  as 
lucky  next  year  as  you  have  been  this." 

At  the  liigh  Bridge,  Mr.  Short  found 
friends,  and  induced  one  of  them,  who 
had  driven  up  with  a  party  of  four,  to  go 
home  in  his  wagon.  The  pair  reached 
home  in  a  state  of  self-content  and 
whiskey ;  and,  although  Mr.  Short  was 
very  careful  not  to  let  any  signs  of  his 
indulgence  in  the  flowing  bowl  appear 
either  in  his  speecli  or  his  manner,  his 
friend  could  not  help  observing  that  he 
drove  rather  recklessly.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Short  came  down  stairs  with  a 
headache,  and  just  as  much  in  love  with 
Miss  Warner  as  ever;  his  early  liking 
for  her  had  some  time  ago  reached  such 
a  point  as  to  deserve  a  tenderer  name, 
although  he  would  never  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  cared  for  any  thing  but 
her  money.  Perhaps,  with  his  instincts, 
he  never  fully  realized  what  his  motives 
actually  were. 

Jack  walked  blithely  down  to  the 
Williamsburg  ferry,  with  the  brisk  step 
of  a  man  who  has  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  good  digestion,  the  two  requisites  for 
easy  locomotion,  which  come  next  in  im- 
portance to  a  sound  pair  of  legs.  The 
weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  boat,  which 
■was  in  the  slip  when  Jack  reached  it, 
was  already  quite  full.  Jack  walked 
through  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  stood  at  the 
other  end  of  the  boat,  looking  out  at  the 
shipping.  For  an  instant  he  did  not 
notice  a  little  man  standing  within  a  few 


feet  of  him,  who  was  dressed  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  "  heavy  English  " 
style,  and  had  thin  side-whiskers,  and  a 
pinched-up,  insignificant  face.  This  man 
also  was  gazing  out  upon  the  shipping, 
when  suddenly  he  looked  towards  Jack; 
and.  Jack  turning  at  the  same  moment, 
their  eyes  met.  It  was  ]\Ir.  G.  Washing- 
ton Cooke.  Mr.  Cooke  grew  suddenly 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  turned  his  gaze 
again  towards  the  river.  Jack  instantly 
turned  his  back,  and  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  boat. 

Jack  was  calm  enough,  so  far  as  any 
person  on  the  boat  could  observe  ;  but  in- 
wardly he  was  chafing  with  passion.  To 
be  cut  by  Cookey  was  very  hard  indeed. 
Rovingston  had  never  told  him  of 
Cookey's  incautious  words  about  his  sis- 
ter, and  the  way  in  wliich  Charley  Lush 
had  resented  them  ;  but  Jack  had  always 
disliked  the  man,  and  had  shunned  his 
company,  in  common  with  many  other 
members  of  the  club,  as  far  as  possible. 
Besides,  although  he  had  always  instinct- 
ively avoided  the  Twiddlers  since  he 
had  ceased  to  be  one  of  them,  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  met  with  rudeness 
from  any  of  his  acquaintances ;  and,  in 
fact,  many  whom  he  was  disposed  to  cut 
through  his  own  sensitiveness  had  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
him. 

"  What  the  mischief  can  bring  him 
here  ?  "  thought  Jack,  apparently  study- 
ing with  great  attention  the  lines  of  a 
French  man-of-war  anchored  in  the 
stream.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
finding  a  Twiddler  on  board  a  Williams- 
burg ferry-boat,  and  Cookey  too,  of  all 
the  Twiddlers!  How  red  the  little 
wretch  looked  when  he  saw  me  !  IIow  I 
should  like  to  punch  his  head  I  I  wonder 
if  he  can  swim." 

The  explanation  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Cooke  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg 
was  really  simple,  although  Jack  could 
not  guess  it.  That  gentleman,  whose 
thoughts  at  that  moment  were  not  a  bit 
more  amiable  than  those  of  young 
Ilouldworthy,  owned  a  few  houses  across 
the  river;  and,  according  to  the  tenants 
thereof  and  his  own  agent,  they  needed 
repairs  very  badly.  Mr.  Cooke  was  very 
much  averse  to  making  this  renovation, 
or,  indeed,  to  undergoing  expense  of  any 
kind  which  was  not  absolutely  unavoid- 
able ;  ^nd  so  he  had  concluded  to  take 
the  trouble  of  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
his  property,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bully 
the  occupants  of  the  houses  into  quiet, 
although  they  had  renewed  their  leases 
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with  the  express  ■understanding  that  all 
necessary  repairs  should  be  made.  All 
days  were  alike  to  Mr.  Cooke,  whether 
he  was  making  jilans  for  business,  or 
pleasure;  and  he  had  selected  Sunday  for 
this  excursion,  partly  because  it  happened 
to  suit  his  convenience,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  expected  to  find  his  tenants,  who 
were  mechanics,  at  home  on  that  day. 
Mr.  Cooke  recollected  his  altercation 
with  Charley  Lush;  and  he  had  other 
reasons  for  turning  red  at  the  sight  of 
Houldworthy,  about  which  Jack  knew 
nothing.  Mr.  Cooke,  strange  to  say. 
wondered,  on  his  part,  whether  or  not 
Jack  could  swim,  and  wooild  probably 
have  gone  to  the  length  of  making  an 
experiment  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  he 
had  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  and  there  had  been  no  prejudice 
in  the  popular  mind  against  investiga- 
tions of  such  a  nature. 

The  perils  of  a  voyage  across  the  East 
River  were  not  great  at  that  season  of 
the  year;  and  the  boat  reached  the  other 
side  in  safety.  ]\Ir.  G.  A\''ashington 
Cooke  strode  off  with  all  the  dignity 
which  his  little  form  could  assume,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right,  nor  the  left; 
and  presently  he  turned  into  a  cross 
street,  and  Jack  lost  sight  of  him.  In 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Cooke  went  several 
blocks  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  avoid 
him. 

AVilliamsburg,  or  to  speak  more  prop- 
erly, the  eastern  district  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  is  laid  out  with  regularity;  and 
Jack  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
abode  of  the  Pullises,  although  it  was 
some  distance  from  the  ferry.  It  was  a 
rule  of  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith,  that  a 
record  of  the  residences  of  all  his  em- 
ployees should  be  kept  at  the  counting- 
room;  and  Jack  had  taken  care  to  secure 
the  necessary  directions.  He  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  New  York,  and  had  been 
in  Europe;  but  A\"illiamsburg  had  been 
up  to  this  time  a  terra  incot/nita  to  him. 
Jack's  walk  up  from  the  ferry  was  not 
marked  by  any  incident,  although  he 
looked  about  him  with  interest,  like  a 
traveller  who  finds  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  a  foreign  land.  There  was  noth- 
ing very  striking  about  the  rows  of  low 
houses  in  the  district  which  Jack  was 
traversing;  and  lie  looked  sharply  for  the 
number  of  the  sti'eet  he  wanti'd.  The 
number  of  vacant  and  unfenced  Jots  in- 
creased as  he  went  along,  until  presently 
he  came  upon  one,  whose  owner  must 
have  certainly  taken  the  first  ]iremiuin, 
had  prizes  been  offered  for  pictures  of 


dreariness  and  desolation.  It  was  a 
dusty,  dirty,  stony,  wretched  old  vacant 
lot.  Goats  had  been  tethered  here  and 
there,  until  they  had  cropped  short  every 
visible  blade  of  grass,  and  had  finally 
been  driven  to  fresh  pastures.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  street  had  used  the  lot  for 
the  deposit  of  worn-out  boots  and  shoes, 
until  it  formed  a  perfect  museum  of 
dilapidated  pieces  of  leather.  Where  it 
was  not  sprinkled  with  old  boots,  it  was 
ornamented  by  bottles  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  kinds,  from  the  ai'istocratic 
champagne-flask  to  the  plebeian  ale-jug, 
and  never  a  whole  one  among  them. 
Not  that  the  residents  of  the  street  were 
given  to  drinking  champagne,  but  they 
contrived  in  some  way  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  broken  champagne-bottles  ; 
they  may  have  kept  pickles  in  them. 
And  all  over  the  field,  whether  there  was 
leather  or  bottles  uppermost,  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  substratum  of  rubbish,  —  old 
straw  from  beds,  rags  at  which  even  ckif- 
fonniers  turned  up  their  noses,  bits  of 
crockery,  pieces  of  broken  boxes,  sticks, 
broken  bricks,  bones,  skeletons  of  de- 
funct cats,  —  a  conglomerate  of  every 
thing  that  was  worn  out  and  broken,  or 
that  never  had  a  use.  That  vacant  lot 
would  have  been  an  interesting  study  to 
the  philosopher,  the  antiquarian,  or  the 
naturalist ;  but  Jack  had  no  taste  for 
either  of  these  pursuits.  He  remarked 
to  himself,  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the 
scene,  "  AVell,  this  is  a  lively  prospect," 
and  at  once  set  about  searching  for  No. 
157. 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  Pullises 
proved  to  be  opposite  the  vacant  lot,  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  block  of  little  houses, 
which  all  looked  so  exactly  alike,  that 
even  those  who  lived  in  them  must  have 
been  continually  blundering  into  their 
neighbors'  dwellings,  but  for  the  numbers 
on  the  doors.  These  houses  had  stiff, 
ungainly  wooden  shutters  to  the  lower 
windows,  and  little  Dutch  "  stoops "  in 
front;  and  they  were  altogether  as  prim 
and  ungraceful  as  a  row  of  dowagers  and 
maiden  ladies  lining  the  wall  at  an  even- 
ing party ;  only  the  simile  is  not  alto- 
gether a  good  one,  because  the  whole 
block  needed  painting  very  badly. 

Jack  rang  the  bell  at  No.  1.j7,  and 
waited  some  time  before  it  was  answered. 
There  are  castes  in  door-bells,  as  well  as 
different  grades  in  society.  The  hea'vy, 
dignified-door  bell  of  an  aristocratic 
mansion  is  either  so  far  off  in  the  ser- 
vants' quarters  that  its  tones  are  not 
heard  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  within  hearing, 
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it  goes  off  with  a  sullen  clan?,  as  if 
indignant  at  its  comfort  being  disturbed. 
The  bells  of  less  imposing  but  still 
highly-respectable  dwellings  have  a 
well-bred  tinkle,  which  tells  of  hospital- 
ity and  a  pleasant  welcome.  The  door- 
bell at  No.  157  had  a  tone  as  if  was  over- 
worked and  cross.  The  sound  seemed  to 
come  from  a  point  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  door,  as  if  the  bell-hanger  had  been 
short  of  wire;  and  the  noise  was  harsh 
and  jansfling,  as  if  the  bell  was  exclaim- 
ing. "Blow  me,  if  there  ain't  another 
feller  a-pulling  at  ray  handle  !" 

Jack  rang  twice ;  and  there  presently 
appeared  a  little  girl,  who  was  evidently 
dressed  in  her  Sunday  best,  and  who  jiut 
her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  seemed 
otherwise  embarrassed  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.  She  replied  to  Jack's  inquiries 
plainly  enough,  however,  and  told  him 
that  Mr.  Robert  Pullis  did  live  there, 
that  he  was  at  home,  and  that  she 
thought  he  would  receive  a  friend. 
Then  she  invited  Jack  in,  and  held  the 
door  open  for  him  such  a  very  little  way 
that,  if  he  had  weighed  ten  pounds  more, 
he  certainly  could  not  have  got  through 
the  space  left  for  him.  He  was  ushered 
into  a  little,  low  room  in  front,  which 
from  the  generally  uncomfortable  appear- 
ance of  its  mahogany  furniture,  and  its 
close  smell,  was  evidently  reserved  by 
the  Pullises  for  tl>eir  visitors.  Jack  took 
up  a  pjhotograph-album,  and  began  to 
look  over  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
old,  middle-aged,  and  young  Pullises ; 
who,  in  resigned  attitudes  expressive  of 
their  expectation  of  being  immediately 
shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  their  entire 
readiness  to  meet  their  fate,  stared  de- 
terminedly at  him  from  its  pages.  The 
walls  of  the  Pullis  mansion  were  very 
thin ;  and  he  was  consequently  an  un- 
willing listener  to  the  following  dialogue 
going  on  in  the  next  room  :  — 

Female  voice  (soothingly).  —  There, 
there,  there  !  So  it  was  tired  and  sleepy, 
poor  ittle  sing! 

Infantile  voice. — Yah!  yah!  yah! 

Female  voice.  —  So  it  should  turn  right 
to  its  muzzer.  Its  heart's  most  broke,  so 
it  was. 

Infantile  voice.  —  Yah !  yah  !  yah  1 

Female  voice.  —  There,  there,  there! 
Its  muzzer  would  sing  to  it,  so  she 
would. 

Infantile  voice.  —  Yah  !  yah  !  yah  I 

Female  voice.  —  Bylobaby  bnirtin',  fa- 
ther's gone  a-huntin' ;  get  a  little  wabbit 
skin  to  wop  the  babibuntin'  in.  There, 
there,  there  1 


Infantile  voice.  —  Yah  !  yah  !  yah ! 

Fvnale  voice.  —  Shet  up.  you  cross  old 
tiling,  or  I'll  spank  ye,  and  throw  ye  out 
the  winder! 

Infantile  voice  (with  increasing  vio- 
lence). —  Yah  !  yah !  yah  !  yah  I  yah  ! 

Female  voice.  —  Eliza  Jane,  I  wish  you'd 
come  and  walk  your  little  brother  about 
a  little  bit.  I  declare  my  patience's  wore 
out  with  him.  He's  done  nothin'  but  cry 
this  livelong  day.  It's  his  teeth,  I 
s'pose." 

Poor  Eliza  Jane  seemed  to  accede  to 
her  mother's  request,  for  the  sounds  of  a 
youthful  voice  singing  an  old  hymn  were 
soon  heard:  the  lusty  cries  of  the  infant 
were  hushed,  and  conii)arative  quiet 
reigned. 

"Well,"  said  Jack  t*  himself,  "this 
certainly  would  be  a  nice,  quidl  house  for 
a  single  gentleman  to  live  in.  I  wojader 
if  Bob  can  have  a  brother  as  youftg  as 
that.  The  young:  man  is  certainly  blessed 
with  a  remarkably  vigorous  set  of  lungs, 
whatever  may  be  the  matter  with  his 
teeth." 

The  little  girl  who  had  answered  the 
door-bell  presently  re-appeared,  and 
showed  Jack  up  stai^,  following  behind 
herself. 

"  He's  in  motfifer's  room,  right  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,"  said  «Jack's  little 
guide;  and  thereupon  Ja^  knocked 
upon  the  door  indicated,  and  the  little 
girl  disappeared.  At  the  moment  his 
knuckles  touched  the  panel,  the  door  was 
opeue^  from  within,  and  there  appeared 
a  gentle,  motherly-looking  woman,  whose 
face  was  still  fresh-looking,  although  it 
bore  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
Jack  made  her  out  at  a  glance  to  be  Mrs. 
Pullis.  He  entered  at  her  invitation,  and 
saw  little  Bob  Pullis  lying  there  with  the 
bed-clothes  tucked  well  under  his  arms, 
and  his  round  face  flushed,  so  that  his  re- 
semblance to  the  ideal  cherub  was  stronger 
than  ever.  The  room  was  of  the  same 
size  as  that  Jack  had  just  left,  and  in  sev- 
eral ways  suggested  that  it  was  usually 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Pullis,  and  not  by  her 
son.  The  fact  was,  as  JNIrs.  Pullis  ex- 
pressed it,  that  Bob's  chamber  was  not 
large  enough  to  be  sick  in,  and  so  she 
had  insisted  upon  an  exchange,  although 
Bob  had  opposed  it  with  what  strength 
he  had  left.  The  apartment  in  which  he 
had  been  instated  was  most  scrupulously 
neat;  and  even  the  gjedicine-bottles  were 
drawn  up  as  if  about  to  pass  in  review 
before  a  pompous,  fat-looking  tumbler 
with  a  teaspoon  in  it. 

' '  This  is  vei^  kind  of  you,  Houldwor- 
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thy,   I'm    sure,"  said  Bob,   making    a 
movement  to  rise  on  his  elbow. 

"  Now  just  keep  quiet,  then,  or  I'll  go 
right  away  again,"  said  Jack  kindly  as 
he  took  his  hand.  "  We  cannot  have 
you  exciting  yourself  on  any  account. 
—  Can  we?"  he  said,  addressing  JVIrs. 
Pullis. 

"  Oh,  excuse  me !  "  said  Bob.  "  Moth- 
er, this  is  Mr.  Houldworthy.  —  Mr.  Hould- 
thy,  this  is  my  mother."  Bob  got  on 
one  elbow  to  make  this  introduction  ;  but 
he  immediately  lay  down  again,  and  was 
evidently  very  nervous  and  excited  by 
Jack's  presence. 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  and  see 
how  you  were  getting  on,"  said  Jack. 
"I  am  sorry  to  find  you  not  about  yet." 

"  Well,  it  was»really  very  kind  of  you, 
Houldworthy,"  said  Bob  again.  "I'm 
sure,  I  didn't  once  think  of  your  taking 
the  trouble  to  come  way  over  here." 

"  Williamsburg  is  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,"  said  Mrs.  Pullis,  as  if  apolo- 
gizmg  for  not  living  any  nearer  Mr. 
Houldworthy's  place  of  residence. 

"  Oh  !  I  enjoyed  the  —  voyage,  do  you 
call  it  ?  —  the  voyage  across  the  river  ex- 
tremely," said  Jack,  thinking  the  next 
moment  of  his  meeting  with  Cookey. 
"  Besides,  it  is  a  place  I  have  never  been 
in  before,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  it." 

"Well,  sit  down,  Houldworthy,  now 
you  are  here,"  said  Bob."  —  "Mother, 
"won't  you  give  ]\Ir.  Houldworthy  a 
chair?  —  I  declare,  I  never  expected  to 
see  you  in  Williamsburg." 

Jack,  finding  the  patient  so  nervous, 
protested  he  could  only  stop  a  moment; 
but  he  took  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Pullis 
made  an  excTise  for  leaving  the  room. 
Then  Jack  tried  to  discover  what  com- 
plaint his  friend  was  suffering  from;  but 
it  appeared  that  the  physician  had  not 
given  it  any  name.  He  had  only  recom- 
mended quiet  and  absence  from  work  for 
a  few  days.  "  And  indeed,"  said  little 
Bob,  "1  should  not  be  worth  much  in 
the  store  as  long  as  my  head  is  as  giddy 
as  it  is  to-day."  Bob  went  on  to  explain 
that  they  had  every  confidence  in  their 
doctor;  adding,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
recommendation,  that  he  had  attended 
the  late  Mr.  Pullis,  senior,  when  he  died. 
This  physician,  Bob  said,  had  evidently 
thought  nothing  in  particular  was  the 
matter  with  liiiu,  aud  he  should  probably 
be  about  in  a  day  or  two.  In  answer  to 
Bob's  somewhat  eager  inquiries  as  to 
what  Mr.  Chipman  said  about  his  ab- 
sence,   Houldworthy    replied,    that    JNlr. 


Chipman  was  suffering  from  rheumatism 
himself,  and  was  rather  cross,  but  that 
he  had  not  said  much.  Houldworthy  did 
not  think  proper  to  repeat  Chipman's 
threat  that  Pullis 's  place  could  not  be 
kept  open  long;  for  he  understood  very 
well  that  the  conscientious  little  fellow 
would  be  back  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  for 
him,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
cause  any  agitation  on  the  subject. 

At  this  moment,  infantile  cries  were 
heard  coming  up  from  below  stairs. 

"Drat  that  child!"  said  Bob  Pullis; 
"there  it  goes  again."  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  was  a  very  strong  and 
unusually  unamiable  expression  for  him. 

"  I  heard  that  youngster  do^m  stairs," 
said  Houldworthy.  "  Who  is  it,  — your 
little  brother?" 

"  It's  no  brother  of  mme,  I'm  glad  to 
say,"  returned  Bob.  "  No:  it  belongs  to 
the  family  who  have  the  other  half  of  the 
house.  The  house  isn't  very  big,  as  you 
see;  but  we  can't  afford  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  whole  of  it.  That  child  has  cried 
from  morning  till  night  ever  since  it  was 
brought  here ;  and  the  mother  says  it's 
his  teeth.  I  should  recommend  giving  it 
ether,  and  cutting  them  all  at  once. 
How  many  teeth  do  babies  have,  as  a 
general  thing?  I  should  think  this  one 
must  be  at  work  on  about  its  sixtieth 
now." 

Jack  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
must  be  a  slight  exaggeration. 

"  There  are  only  five  in  our  own  fami- 
ly," continued  Bob.  "  That  young  chap 
who  brought  you  my  note,  the  other  day, 
was  my  brother  Dick.  He's  a  good  young 
chap  too,  if  he  is  my  brother.  He  ought 
to  be  in  school,  but  he  isn't.  He's  a 
cash-boy  at  J.  Straw  &  Co.'s.  He  had 
to  begin  life  pretty  early,  poor  fellow. 
Then  there's  my  mother,  —  she  you  saw 
just  now.  She's  just  as  good  as  she 
can  be,  my  mother  is.  She  has  had  hard 
times  these  last  few  years,  but  we  do 
what  we  can  for  her.  I  don't  think  she 
has  ever  quite  got  over  my  father's 
death."  Bob  cleared  his  throat  before 
he  went  on.  "Then  there's  Maggie, — 
that  was  the  little  girl  that  let  you  in. 
She  would  work  from  morning  till  night, 
that  child  would,  to  help  her  mother,  and 
never  speak  a  cross  word  the  whole  time. 
Then  there's  my  'sister  Julia;  you've 
never  seen  her.  She  is  a  year  or  two 
older  than  I  am.  She  was  a  saleswoman 
in  a  store  on  Broadway,  for  a  while  after 
father  died ;  but  she  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  it;  and,  besides,  it  wasn't 
just  the  thing,  you  know,   for  a  young 
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girl  —  and  a  pretty  girl,  I  think  I  may- 
say,  if  she  is  my  sister  —  to  be  crossing 
the  ferry  early  and  late,  not  to  speak  of 
any  otlier  objections;  so,  finally,  we  per- 
suaded her  to  give  it  up.  She  didn't 
want  to;  for  she  is  just  as  ambitious  as 
any  of  us  to  do  her  part,  I  can  tell  you. 
As  it  is,  she  insists  on  taking  in  a  little 
plain  sewing.  And,  let  me  see,"  con- 
tmued  Bob,  who  had  been  keeping  the 
count  on  his  fingers,  "  that  makes  four 
of  us.  AVho  is  the  fifth?  Why,  myself, 
of  course.  How  stupid!  "  It  was  not 
the  first  time  Bob  PuUis  had  forgotten 
himself  in  his  solicitude  for  the  little 
family  which  had  been  left  mider  his 
protection. 

A  year  or  two  before,  Jack  would  not 
have  considered  even  Mr.  Robert  Pullis  a 
very  desirable  acquaintance;  and  he 
would  certainly  have  been  greatly  bored 
by  this  prolonged  description  of  all  his 
relatives.  Now,  however,  he  found  him- 
self listening  with  great  interest,  and 
comparing  Bob's  struggles  with  his  own ; 
and  I  think  if  at  that  moment,  the 
whole  Pullis  family  could  have  been  mar- 
shalled in  a  line  like  the  medicine-bottles 
on  the  bureau,  Jack  would  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  shaking  by  the  hand 
each  and  every  member  in  succession. 

"  So  old  Chip  has  the  rheumatism 
again,  has  he?  Well,  I  suspect  it  is 
very  hard  to  bear.  AVhen  Chip  is  unusu- 
ally fidgety  and  fractious,  I  always  think 
of  his  rheumatism;  and  so  I  don't  mind 
him  so  much.  I  don't  think  Chip  is 
such  a  bad  fellow  at  the  bottom;  do 
you?" 

A  discussion  on  the  personal  qualities 
of  Mr.  Chipman  followed,  with  more  or 
less  talk  about  others  at  the  store.  Jack, 
seeing  plainly  that  the  patient  was  be- 
coming more  nervous  and  feverish,  rose 
to  go  very  soon,  giving  as  an  excuse  that 
he  had  a  long  \valk  before  him,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Bob  Pullis  would 
be  all  right  again  in  a  few  days. 

"Oh!  of  course  I  shall,"  said  Bob. 
•'Why,  bless  you,  this  is  nothing.  Tell 
old  Chip  that  I  shall  be  in  my  place  by 
Wednesday.  And  I  say,  Houldworthy, 
it  was  very  kind  in  you  to  come  way  over 
here  to  see  me,  it  was  indeed.  And  I 
sha'n't  forget  it.  Good-by.  You'll  find 
my  mother  in  the  parlor,  as  you  go 
down. ' ' 

The  moisture  stood  in  the  little  fel- 
low's eyes  as  he  pressed  Jack's  hand  at 
parting;    and    even    Jack   was    a    little 


moved,  although  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  any  emotion. 

Going  into  the  little  room  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Pullis, 
Jack  found  also  the  elder  daughter 
Julia,  —  a  young  lady  with  a  brilliant 
complexion  and  bright  eyes,  and  not  in 
the  least  resembling  her  brother  Piobert. 
Some  conversation  here  ensued  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient.  Houldworthy  could 
not  help  expressing  his  regret  at  having 
seen  him,  because  he  thought  the  inter- 
view had  excited  liim.  Mrs.  Pullis  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  feared  as  much; 
but  her  son  had  said  it  would  be  treating 
Mr.  Houldworthy  very  shabbily  to  refuse 
to  see  him  after  he  had  come  so  far.  Be- 
sides, they  had  not  considered  Robert 
very  sick.  The  doctor  had  not  spoken  as 
if  there  was  any  long  illness  to  be  feared. 
She  confessed  that  Robert  had  seemed 
worse  that  day,  and  that  she  should  be 
glad  when  the  doctor  came.  He  had  not 
seen  the  patient  since  the  day  before. 

Jack  took  his  leave  very  soon,  after  a  se- 
ries of  remarks  on  either  side  v^'hich  may 
be  easily  imagined.  But  he  was  just  as 
conscious  that  a  pair  of  sharp  black  eyes 
were  watching  him  keenly,  as  that  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  next  room  was 
screaming  as  if  for  a  premium. 

Just  outside  the  door.  Jack  met  a 
young  man  who  had  evidently  given  great 
attention  to  the  tie  of  his  neckhand- 
kerchief  and  the  polish  of  his  shoes,  and 
was  so  palpably  in  his  Sunday  very  best, 
that  Jack  turned  round  to  look  after  him. 
The  young  man  turned  to  look  at  Jack 
at  the  same  moment,  and  his  face  came 
near  assuming  the  expression  of  a  scowl. 

"  Oh,  ho!  "  said  Jack  to  himself.  "I 
suspect  the  amiable  Miss  Julia  has  got  a 
lover.  I  thought  that  pair  of  eyes  was 
made  for  a  purpose." 

Jack  was  right  for  once.  ]\Ir.  Charles 
Albert  Tompkins  had  come  to  be  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  Pullises.  The  pater- 
nal Tompkins  was  a  retail  grocer  with  a 
lai-ge  trade,  and  Charles  Albeit  was  alto- 
gether a  most  desirable  parti.  It  was 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  heart.  Mr. 
Tompkins  had  met  Miss  Pullis  at  a  little 
sfiirce  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  in. 
Williamsburg,  and,  falling  violently  in 
love  with  her,  had  followed  up  the  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Pullis  received  his 
attentions  with  some  favor;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  sure  although  not  very 
noticeable  increase  of  the  receipts  of  the 
"Williamsburg  Ferry  Company. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  HOULDWORTHY  IS 
ASKED  TO  DINE,  AND  OTHERWISE 
ANNOYED. 

The  hour  was  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  and 
four  young  men  sat  together  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  smoking-room  of  the  Wouter 
Van  Twiller  Ckib,  —  Mr.  Henry  Eisel 
Van  Dorp,  j\Ir.  Richard  Trumpington, 
Mr.  Charles  Young  Lush,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Peterkin. 

"I  thay,"  said  Mr.  Peterkin,  "heard 
about  that  new  engathement  ?  I  can't 
thwear  it  ith  tho,  you  know,  but  thath 
wot  they  thay." 

"  Well,  what  do  they  say,  sweet  Wil- 
liam V"  said  Mr.  Lush. 

"Oh!  come  now,  I  thay,  you  know. 
Don't  call  me  thweet  AVilliara.  I've 
athked  you  a  dothen  times  not  to;  I 
don't  like  it." 

"  Sour  William,  then.  Come,  eject 
your  information.  Name  the  spooney. 
Parade  your  leopards." 

"Yes,  let's  have  it,  Peterkin.  Two  to 
one  I  know  what  you  mean,"  put  in 
Trumpington. 

"  AVell,  I'll  tell  the  west  of  you,  of 
•courth ;  but  Luth  talkth  tho  much  thlang, 
that  weally  he  makth  himthelf  deuth- 
•edly  unpleasant  sometimth." 

"  Hallo  !  "  called  out  Lush.  "  Here's  a 
■man  that  hasn't  spoken  an  s  in  all  his 
life,  talking  about  my  using  slang. 
Well,  here  is  a  go.  If  you  want  your 
English  ])ure  and  undefiled  and  that 
sort  of  tiling,  as  Shakspeare  or  some- 
body else  calls  it,  then  j-ou'd  better  trade 
at  this  shop.  If  any  body  has  got  a 
better  assortment  of  that  article  than  I 
have,  just  trot  him  out,  that's  all.  And, 
if  you  can't  turn  what  I  say  into  tho 
broken  language  you  patter  yourself, 
then  3'ou'd  bettn*  get  the  club  dictionary, 
Worcester  Unabridged,  clap  it  into  your 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  have  it  all  ready 
to  look  out  the  words  you  don't  under- 
stand." 

The  others  smiled,  except  Mr.  Peter- 
kin, who,  after  looking  for  a  moment 
with  great  disgust  at  Lush,  concluded  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  show  any  anger, 
and  went  on  to  state  that  Vauderdonk 
Browne  was  reported  to  be  engaged  to 
JMiss  ]\Iary  Iloneycastle. 

"Oh,  fiddl.-!"  said  Lush,  "that's  all 
in  your  optic,  my  Billy,  —  well,  Mr. 
Peterkin,  then,  if  you  like  that  any  bet- 
ter. 1  know  Vanderdonkey  Browne,  if 
i  anybody  does ;   and  I  know  Miss  Mary 


Iloneycastle,  and  have  known  her  ever 
since  I  was  knee-high  to  a  manilla  che- 
root ;  and  I  tell  you  it's  all  i'ol-de-rol.  I 
heard  the  story  this  morning,  and  I  denied 
it.  I  know  what  it  sprung  from  :  Cookey 
started  it;  and  that  proves  he  made  it 
up  himself.  Van's  a  good  fellow,  and 
Miss  Mary's  a  nice  girl,  — nobody  had 
better  say  she  isn't,  —  but  Van  hasn't 
got  the  ducats  to  marry  her,  even  if  he 
wanted  to,  which  he  don't.  Why,  I  was 
at  a  tea-fight  at  the  Iloneycastles',  last 
Thursday,  and  precious  lively  it  was  too 
for  that  kind  of  a  show  ;  and  do  you  think 
I  should  have  heard  nothing  about  it?  " 

"  Why,  it  only  came  out  tliis  morn- 
ing," said  Peterkin. 

"Now,  see  here,  Peterkin,  I  tell  you 
there's  nothing  in  it,  upon  my  word. 
Do  you  believe  me,  or  don't  youV  " 

"  Of  courth,  I  believe  you,  if  you  thay 
tho.  I  only  heard  it  ath  a  weport.  I 
told  you  tho  in  the  firtht  place." 

""W'ell,  don't  let  it  go  any  farther: 
that's  a  good  fellow.  It's  that  beastly 
Cookey's  work,  give  you  my  word ;  if  I 
don't  punch  his  head  before  long,  I  shall 
certainly  bust." 

All  the  young  men  promised  they 
would  contradict  the  report;  if  they 
heard  it  again. 

The  fact  was.  there  had  been  certain 
love  passages  between  "  Van "  Browne 
and  Miss  Mary  Iloneycastle ;  and  Van 
did  want  to  marry  her,  Mr.  Lush  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  Miss 
Mary  was  rich  and  a  belle,  — there  were 
only  two  girls  and  a  widowed  mother  in 
the  family,  —  and  Mr.  \i\n  had  been 
turned  by.  Cookey,  who.  as  Lush  said,  was 
always  nosing  round,  had  really  started 
this  malicious  report  of  an  engagement ; 
and  Lush  was  naturally  anxious  for  his 
friend's  sake  that  the  story  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
say,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
and  those  of  other  friends  of  Browne, 
the  report  went  the  rounds  of  the  Twid- 
dler Club,  and  every  other  circle  v.here 
either  of  the  parties  were  known.  The 
most  annoying  feature  of  it  was,  that, 
although  there  w^as  little  doubt  that 
Cookey  was  the  author  of  the  story,  no 
steps  could  be  taken  to  punish  him  for 
it,  without  increasing  the  scandal ;  and 
so  he  went  free.  Mr.  Cooke  had,  of 
course,  reckoned  on  this  safeguard  from 
the  beginning.  Van  Browne  had 
snubbed  Cookey  more  than  once  before 
this  occurrence ;  he  now  cut  him  dead, 
and  turned  his  back  on  him.  Cookey 
was  satisfied  with  the  change. 
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The  discussion  about  the  reported 
engagement  of  Mr.  Vauderdonk  Browne 
was  followed  by  an  order  from  Mr. 
Lush  for  four  cooling  mixtures,  the 
basis  of  which  was  soda-w^ater.  Mr. 
Lush's  finances  were  still  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassed  condition  ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  running  vip  his  ac- 
count at  the  club. 

''  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day  ?  " 
said  Trumpington. 

"How  should  we  know?"  said  Harry 
Van  Dorp. 

"  The  last  man  in  the  world  I  should 
have  thought  of  seeing.  I  thought  he 
was  in  New  Zealand  or  Kamtchatka  by 
this  time." 

"Oh,  bother  your  conumdruras!" 
cried  out  Lush,  who  was  in  no  amiable 
frame  of  mind,  from  ruminating  on  a 
plan  of  vengeance  against  Cookey.  "  If 
you  met  anybody,  why  don't  you  say  so 
at  once?  " 

"Try  and  be  civil.  Lush,"  retorted 
Trumpington.  "You  are  not  in  a  rat- 
pit  now,  you  know." 

"  Well  I  hate  bother,"  said  Lush. 
"  However,  I  accept  your  apology.  Who 
■was  it?  " 

"  Jack  Houldworthy." 

"  Jack  ?  Why,  I  have  met  him  several 
times  since  he  left  the  club,"  said  Van 
Dorp. 

"So have  L"  said  Lush. 

"I've  met  him,"  said  Peterkin,  "but 
he  theemed  to  dodge  me,  you  know,  — 
pretended  not  to  thee  me,  and  that  thort 
of  thing." 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  before  ;  but  I  met 
him  to-day,  face  to  face,  and  we  stopped 
and  talked  a  bit.  He  said  he  was  get- 
ting on  finely ;  but  he  was  looking  very 
thin  and  pale,  I  thought." 

"  What  ever  became  of  hith  thith- 
ter  ?  "  said  Peterkin.  "Deuthed  nith 
girl.  Pity  that  family  came  to  grief  the 
way  they  did ;  now,  ithn't  it  ?  " 

"I  think  Jack  is  very  sensitive  about 
his  position,"  said  Van  Dorp;  "but  he 
has  behaved  finely  about  it,  I  think. 
Given  up  billiards  and  all  nonsense,  he 
told  me,  and  settled  down  square  to  work. 
He's  a  manly  fellow,  is  Jack.  I  wish  we 
could  have  him  up  here  to  the  club,  to 
some  spread,  just  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  —  just  to  show  him  we  haven't 
forgotten  him,  you  know." 

"I  wish  we  could,  by  Jove,"  said 
Lush.  "Jack's  a  regular  slap-up,  out- 
and-out  trump,  and  there's  no  discount 
on  him,  not  one  cent;  but  the  fact  is, 
I'm  deuced  hard  up  just  now,  and  I 


reterkin ;    "  thath 


couldn't  treat  to  any  thing  better  than 
clam-chowder;  and  that  isn't  commonly 
considered  a  swell  dish  to  ask  one's 
friends  to." 

"  Thee  here,  fellerth,"  broke  in  Peter- 
kin. "I've  an  idea.  Ith  jutht  like  me. 
I  came  down  to  the  club  to-night  on 
purpoth,  and  hang  me  if  I  didn't  come 
near  foi'getting  all  about  it." 

"Your  idea"?  " 

"  No.  You  thee,  I've  jutht  had  a  pres- 
ent of  thum  fith,  —  twout,  lake  twout. 
My  couthin  had  a  lot  thent  him, — 
more'n  he  could  uth ;  and  he  gave  me 
one, — a  thplendid  feller,  —  weighs  fif- 
teen poundth,  if  he  does  an  ounth." 

"  And  you're  going  to  do  the  proud 
thing  by  us?"  said  Lush.  "By  Jove, 
Peterkin,  if  I  don't  name  my  first-born 
after  you,  when  I  have  one,  then  it  will 
be  entirely  owing  to  objections  on  the 
part  of  its  female  parent." 

"  Why,  yeth,"  said 
what  I  had  in  my  mind,  only  I  almoth 
forgot  it.  I'll  get  the  cook  to  dith  up 
the  twout  somehow  or  wother, —  he'll 
know,  —  and  we'll  have  a  leg  of  mutton, 
or  thumthing  of  that  thort,  you  know, 
for  a  foundathun,  with  thum  fixingth  and 
thingumbobth  to  fill  up.  And  I'll  make 
the  governor  come  down  with  thum  of 
hith  old  particular  sherry,  if  I  can  get  up 
in  the  morning  in  time  to  thee  him, 
before  he  goeth  down  town.  What 
do  you  thay,  fellerth?  To-morrow,  at 
theven,  —  and  we'll  have  Jack  Hould- 
worthy along,  if  he'll  come." 

"You  do  me  proud,"  said  Lush.  "E'en 
at  the  striking -of  the  clock,  I  will  be 
there."  IMi*.  Lush  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  quoting  from  Hamlet. 

"Make  it  day  after  to-morrow,  can't 
you  ?  "  said  Van  Dorp.  "  My  sister  has  a 
little  spread  to-morrow,  and  I  suppose 
she  will  count  on  me." 

"I  have  got  an  engagement  for  day 
after  to-morrow,"  said  Trumpington. 

"Yeth,  and  the  fith,  — the  fith,  my 
dear  feller,  won't  keep,  I'm  afraid. 
Heth  been  out  of  hith  native  element,  I 
don't  know  how  long  already.  Make 
thum  excuth  to  your  thithter,  can't 
you?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Harry !  "  said  Lush.  "  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  man's  keeping  an  engage- 
ment with  his  sister,  —  especially  when 
there's  a  noble  tautog  a-pining  to  be 
devoured?  A  tautog,  you  said  it  was, 
didn't  you,  sweet  Wil —  I  mean  Peter- 
kin ?  " 

"  A  twout,"  said  Peterkin. 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same,  except  in  the 
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natural  history  books.  It's  the  sauce 
that  makes  the  difference  in  fishes ;  and 
our  cook  does  know  how  to  make  a 
sauce,  he  does.  He  can  beat  any  cook 
alive,  and  give  him  points,  on  a  sauce." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Van 
Dorp.  "  I'm  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  the  dinner ;  but  I  am  afraid  my 
sister  will  cut  up  rough  if  I  disappoint 
her.  However,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Jack  Houldworthy 
will  come?" 

"  Go  and  write  a  note  to  him,  now, 
Peterkin,"  said  Lush.  "If  you  don't, 
you  will  forget  it." 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  said  Peterkin,  "  I 
think  I'd  better.  We  thall  all  count  on 
you,  Harry." 

Peterkin  went  off  to  write  his  note, 
like  the  good-natured  little  fellow  which 
he  was  at  the  bottom,  when  his  vanity 
was  not  attacked  ;  and  the  party  of  four 
broke  up. 

Jack  received  Peterkin's  invitation  next 
morning  while  at  his  work  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  proved  a  strong  temptation  to  him. 
Visions  of  all  the  jolly  gatherings  at  the 
Twiddler  Club,  at  which  he  had  been 
present,  rose  uj)  before  him ;  and  he  con- 
trasted the  scene  around  him  with  the 
cosey  smoking-room  at  the  club,  where  he 
had  passed  so  much  of  his  time.  All  was 
gone  now,  club,  friends,  mistress,  —  he 
must  work  out  his  prosaic  destiny.  Yet 
his  friends  were  not  all  gone  either. 
Here  was  an  invitation  to  meet  some 
of  the  old  set.  He  thought  he  knew 
who  were  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  invited  to  meet  him.  He  imagined 
Fred  Rovingston  would  be  there,  —  he 
had  not  seen  Fred  now  for  several  days, 
—  and  Harry  Van  Dorp,  and  Van  Browne, 
possibly,  or  Dick  Trumpington,  or  Charley 
Lush.  At  all  events  there  would  be 
a  jolly  dinner.  He  remembered  that 
Charley  Lush  had  once  described  some 
very  old  sherry  of  which  old  Peterkin 
had  a  store  in  his  cellars,  and  with  which 
the  young  man  regaled  his  friends 
on  special  occasions.  Perha])s  Peterkin 
would  bring  out  some  of  that.  Jack 
was  fond  of  sherry ;  it  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  tasted  any,  too.  He  cer- 
tainly liked  a  glass  of  good  sherry  after 
dinner  ;  and  here  he  turned  the  note  over 
and  over,  and  tasted  the  wine  in  anticipa- 
tion. Jack  had  inherited  a  fondness  for 
good  living  from  his  father  ;  and  the  force 
of  old  habits  and  associations  came  back 
to  him  very  strong  now  and  then. 

"  PuUis  isn't  back  yet,  I  see,"  said  Mr. 
Chipmau  at  his  elbow. 


"Eh,  what?  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Jack,  starting  out  of  his  revery.  "  I  have 
just  this  moment  got  a  note,  which  set  me 
thinking.  PuUis  not  back  yet,  did  you 
say  ?      No,  and  I  have 
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begin  to 


not  heard  from 
be  afraid  he  is 


him  either 
seriously  ill. 

"AVell,  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Chipman. 
"  Pullis  is  a  good,  steady  fellow,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  him.  I  did  say  I 
should  have  to  get  another  man  in  his 
place,  if  he  didn't  come  back  to-day ; 
but  I  don't  know;  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
I'll  give  him  one  more  day's  grace.  If 
you  see  him  you'd  better  tell  him." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  you  would  turn 
a  man  off  for  being  sick,"  said  Jack. 

"  Not  for  being  sick,  but  for  not  being 
here  to  do  his  work,"  said  Mr.  Chipman* 
"  I'm  sorry  for  Pullis,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
If  it  were  leisure  times  with  us,  I  shouldn't 
mind  it.  He  might  be  sick  a  month,  if  he 
•wanted  to.  But  here's  this  order  which  we 
must  get  out  of  the  way.  The  government 
can't  wait,  and  we  mustn't  lose  our  repu- 
tation for  promptness.  That's  how  'tis. 
Besides  this,  a  young  fellow  is  all  ready, 
and  waiting  to  come  in,  —  a  man  that's 
been  with  us  before,  and  knows  what  we 
want ;  and  I've  promised  him  Pullis's 
place  if  Pullis  don't  come  back." 

Mr.  Chipman  did  not  wait  to  hear 
Jack's  views  on  the  subject,  but  bustled 
off  up  stairs  again.  Mr.  Chipman  rarely 
staid  in  one  place  many  minutes  at  a  time. 

"  Hang  the  dinner-jjarty,"  said  Jack  to 
himself  :  "  I  must  go  over  and  see  Bob 
Pullis  to-night.  No,  no.  Dinners  will 
not  answer  for  me.  I  may  as  well  cut 
them  at  once,  and  have  done  with  them. 
I'll  get  some  decent  note-paper  when  I 
go  out  to  dinner,  and  tell  Peterkin  I  can't 
come.  No,  I  will  not.  I'll  write  on  the 
office-paper.  Why  should  I  assume  to  be 
a  swell,  when  I  am  working  for  my  daily 
bread  in  a  drug-store,  with  a  man  like 
Chipman  for  my  master?  Peterkin  and 
the  rest  may  as  well  know  that  I  am  out 
of  their  set  forever,  and  they  must  cut 
me,  and  have  an  end  of  it.  It  is  kind 
of  them,  too,  not  to  forget  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  quite  cour- 
teous to  make  any  show  of  carelessness 
in  writing  to  Peterkin.  Never  mind  :  I'll 
answer  his  note  at  once,  and  make  an 
end  of  it." 

Perhaps  Jack  was  afraid  his  resolution 
might  fail  him  ;  he  seized  Peterkin's  note 
with  a  degree  of  haste,  which  seemed  to 
show  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  himself. 
The  invitation  was  written  on  the  club 
paper,  and  ran  formally  as  follows  :  — 
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"Mr.  "William  Peterkin  presents  his  coiii- 

Elimeiifs  to  Mr.  Hould worthy,  and  be^s  that 
e  will  honor  hiin  with  his  company  at  din- 
ner, at  the  Wouter  Van  Twiller  Club,  at 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow,  the  27th  instant, 
on  which  occasion  he  will  meet  three  or  four 
old  frien<ls." 

Jack's  paper  had  the  card  of  jNIessrs. 
C.  Smith  &  Company  quite  conspicuous- 
ly printed  on  it.  His  answer  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"My  dear  Peterkin,  —  I  thank  yoti  for 
yonr  kind  invitation,  and  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  accept  it.  In  declining  it,  as 
I  am  forced  to  do,  I  think  it  right  to  waive 
all  formality,  and  explain  that  the  altered 
circumstances  of  my  family,  since  my  fa- 
ther's death,  have  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  give  up  all  my  okl  friends,  and,  indeed, 
all  society  of  any  kind.  While  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet  you 
and  the  rest  at  the  club  to-night,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  without  breaking  over  my 
resolution  to  cut  myself  free  from  all  the 
old  associations.  Please  to  say  to  my  old 
friends  that  I  shall  always  hold  them  in  kind 
remembrance,  although  I  no  longer  meet 
them." 

Jack  signed  and  dated  this  missive 
more  deliberately,  and  put  it  in  a  large 
envelope,  also  emblazoned  with  the  card 
of  the  house.  "  There,"  said  he,  as  he 
directed  it  to  "Mr.  William  Peterkin, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  Club,"  "it  may 
seem  Quixotic ;  but  if  he  shows  it  to  the 
rest  to-night,  as  I  think  he  will,  they 
must  understand  that  they  must  leave 
me  alone  for  the  future  ;  and  that  will 
save  some  trouble  for  all  of  us.  I  think 
I  have  made  w-hat  I  mean  plain  enough. 
Now,  where  can  I  get  some  sealing-wax  ? 
They  must  have  some  up  stairs." 

Jack  sent  the  note  by  a  special  messen- 
ger ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  had  the  effect  he 
desired.  Most  per.sons  would  have  con- 
sidered Jack's  explanation  quite  unneces- 
sary, coufiidering  the  number  of  such 
invitations  he  had  received,  and  was 
likely  to  get;  but  it  was  his  straight- 
forward way  to  let  the  men  at  the  club 
know  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

That  evening  Jack  went  to  Williams- 
burg He  did  not  see  either  ]\Irs.  Pullis 
or  Bob,  but  Miss  Pullis  met  him  in  the 
little  parlor.  She  told  him  that  the 
doctor  had  pronounced  her  brother  Rob- 
ert to  be  in  a  slow  fever  ;  and,  although 
any  danger  was  little  to  be  apprehended, 
yet  it  would  very  likely  be  several  weeks 
before  he  would  be  well  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  store  again.  IMrs.  Pullis  had 
thought  it  better  that  Mr.  Houldvvorthy 


should  not  see  Robert,  although  she  was 
very  sorry,  because  it  was  so  kind  of  him  « 
to  come  so  far  ;  it  seemed  really  a  shame, 
Miss  Pullis  thought.  But  Robert  was 
very  nervous  ;  and,  although  generally 
quiet  enoughf  he  was  easily  excited, 
especiall}'^  by  any  mention  of  his  work  at 
the  store.  He  was  very  much  afraid  he 
should  lose  his  place.  "  And,  oh  !  "  said 
Miss  Pullis,  her  black  eyes  growing  very 
bright,  "do  you  think  they  would  be  so 
mean  as  to  send  him  away  because  he 
was  sick  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head.  It  was  very  cer- 
tain that  they  would,  he  thought,  and  the 
sooner  the  family  were  prepared  for  it  the 
better.  Yet  he  could  not  tell  Miss  Pullis 
so  directly,  for  he  saw  tears  gathering  in 
her  eyes  at  the  answer  she  read  in  his  man- 
ner. His  compassion  was  excited,  and  he 
hastened  to  assure  her,  that  although  Mr. 
Chipman,  the  manager,  was  very  harsh, 
and  little  could  be  expected  from  him, 
yet  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  would  undoubtedly  behave 
fairly  about  the  matter.  He,  himself, 
would  make  it  a  point  to  see  Mr.  Smith 
early  in  the  morning,  and  explain  Rob- 
ert's condition  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Smith  would  listen  to  reason. 

"Oh!  if  you  will,  Mr.  Hould  worthy," 
said  Miss  Pullis. 

Jack  was  led  by  the  black  eyes,  and  the 
tears  in  them,  to  prolong  his  stay  a  little, 
and  entertain  the  young  lady  with  some 
sketches  of  the  wiry  Mr.  Chipman's  pecu- 
liarities. He  was  so  successful  that  the 
countenance  of  Miss  Pullis  speedily 
brightened,  her  manner  became  ani- 
mated, and  her  black  eyes  again  danced 
and  twinkled.  Jack  presently  took  his 
leave,  promising  again  to  do  what  he 
could  for  Robert,  and  recommending 
that  nothing  more  should  be  said  to  him 
about  the  store  than  could  be  helped. 

"  Rather  a  bright  little  woman,"  said 
Master  Jack,  as  he  walked  away.  "  She 
is  better  bi-ed  too,  than  I  should  liave 
thought,  although  she  certainly  has  not 
the  manner  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  — 
Blanche  Harley,  for  instance." 

The  thought  of  Miss  Ilarley  threw 
Jack  into  a  serious  although  not  quite 
a  melancholy  train  of  thought.  As  a 
special  indulgence  he  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  then  strolled  back  towards  New 
York. 

Miss  Pullis  had  no  sooner  closed  the 
front  door  after  Mr.  Hould  worthy,  than 
Mr.  Charles  Albert  Tompkins  appeared 
from  another  room,  where  he  had  been 
waiting. 
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"  Seems  to  me  that  feller  staid  long 
enouGfh,''  said  Mr.  Tompkins. 

"'Feller!'"  echoed  Miss  Pullis,  "he 
wasn't  a  feller." 

"  Well,  he  looked  like  one.  What  was 
he,  then,  —  a  girl  ?  "  * 

"  lie  was  a  gentleman,  if  you  please." 

"  Well  a  gentleman's  a  feller,  isn't 
he?" 

"  He  isn't  called  so  in  polite  society." 

"  Oh  !  come  now,  Jule,  don't  put  on  airs. 
I  say  he  was  a  feller." 

"  And  I  say  he  wasn't." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  dispute  would  have 
ended,  had  not  Mrs.  Pullis  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  called  her 
daughter. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'm  coming,"  said  Miss 
Pullis. 

"  Well,  good-night,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Tompkins,  "  for  I'm  going." 

"  So  early  I  " 

"  AVhy,  yes  :  I've  got  to  stop  and  see  a  — 
a  gentleman,  on  the  way  over." 

'•  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Pullis,  "I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Can't  help  it,  if  you  don't.  Suppose 
you  believe  1  am  going,  don't  youV  " 

"  I  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Miss 
Pullis,  coining  close  up  to  hor  admirer, 
and  turning  the  battery  of  her  eyes  full 
upon  him  :  "you're  jealous  of  Mr.  Ilould- 
worthy,  you  great  silly  thing." 

"O'fliim!  Nonsense!"  said  Mr. 
Tompkins,  but  turiiing  very  red  never- 
theless, because  she  had  hit  the  trutli. 

"  You  are,  you  know  you  are." 

"Nonsense,  I  tell  you,"  sail  ]\Ir. 
Tompkins,  growing  if  possible  still  red- 
der. 

"Yes,  mother,  I'm  coming.  — If  you 
go  away  liefore  I  com'^  down,"  she  contin- 
ued to  j\Ir.  Tompkins,  "  I  shall  know 
what  th.i  reason  is;  so  there  now,"  and 
with  that,  she  struck  his  arm  a  little 
blow,  and  ran  gayly  up  stairs. 

"Jule!  See  here,  Jub!"  called  out 
Mr.  Tompkins,  after  her,  but  he  met 
with  no  response.  He  stood  irresolutely 
holding  the  door-knob  for  nearly  half  a 
miimte.  Then  he  hung  up  his  hat  again, 
said,  "  Confound  the  girl,"  lyid  went  back 
into  the  little  parlor.  It  may  be  added 
her:^,  that  Mr.  Tompkins  returned  to  New 
Y''oik  that  evening  at  an  hour  quite  too 
late  to  call  on  the  aforesaid  gentleman, 
even  if  he  had  ever  had  such  an  inten- 
tion. The  power  which  young  ladies 
have  over  the  opposite  sex  is  something 
truly  terrible,  when  one  reflects  seriously 
ujiou  it.        ** 


Miss  Julia  burst  into  her  brother's 
room  quite  hastily,  and  would  have  been 
out  of  breath  had  the  flight  of  stairs 
been  longer. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  very  noisy 
to-night,"  said  her  mother  mildly;  then 
she  added,  "  Robert  is  very  impatient  to 
know  what  Mr.  Hould worthy  said." 

"  Yes,  what  did  he  say,  Julia?"  said 
Bob,  whose  cheeks  were  as  red  as  Mr. 
Tompkins's  had  been,  although  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason,  and  whose  hands  were  ner- 
vously making  plaits  iu  the  blankets. 
"  Come,  you  have  kept  me  waiting  long 
enough,  I  should  say." 

"  What  did  he  say?  "  said  Miss  Pullis, 
collecting  her  ideas,  "oh!  not  much. 
He  told  me  several  funny  stories  about 
that  terrible  Mr.  Chipman." 

"  Funny  stories?  I  don't  want  to  hear 
them.  I  want  to  know  what  old  Chip 
says  because  I  haven't  been  back." 

Mrs.  Pullis  gave  her  daughter  a  little 
cough  of  warning. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Houldworthy  says  it  will  be 
all  right.  He  has  influence  with  Mr. 
Smith,  and  he  will  make  it  all  right,  even 
if  there  is  any  trouble:  so  go  to  sleep." 

"  Influence  with  Mr.  Smith?  I  never 
heard  that  he  had.  Come  now,  Jule, 
did  he  say  that?  You  had  better  not  tell 
me  wrong  stories." 

"  He  certainly  said  he  would  speak  to 
Mr.  Suiith  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  about  old 
Chip?" 

"  Why,  he  said  that  he  was  as  savage 
as  a  bear." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  little  Bob.  "I  knew 
Cliip  would  be;  and  that's  what  Hould- 
worthy is  going  to  see  Smith  for  early  in 
the  morning.  Smith  won't  listen  to  him 
for  a  moment.  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
It's  all  over  with  me.  I've  lost  my  place, 
and  who  knows  what  is  going  to  become 
of  us?"  Bob  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  turned  towards  the  wall. 

Of  course  this  set  Mrs.  Pullis  crying, 
but  Julia  bore  up  under  the  load  of  pos- 
sible afflictions  with  more  firmness.  She 
saw  that  she  had  unwittingly  let  out  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  as  people  are  apt 
to  do  when  they  attempt  to  skirt  around 
facts;  but  she  endeavored  to  qualify  what 
she  had  said,  and  to  present  the  case  in 
its  most  auspicious  light,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  was  not  so  very  encouraging. 
Mrs.  Pullis  presently  dried  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, and  joined  with  her  daughter;  and 
the  two  presently  succeeded  in  bringing 
poor  Bob  into  a  somewhat  calmer  state, 
although  he  was  very  far  from  that  con- 
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dition  of  somnolence  which  his  sister 
had  recommended.  Then  Miss  PuUis 
■went  clown  stairs  to  her  admirer,  who 
was  chafing  with  impatience  at  her  de- 
lay. When  Mr.  Tompkins  found  her 
seriously  troubled,  however,  his  ill-nature 
gave  way;  and  the  two  fell  to  discussing 
plans  lor  the  future,  in  case  the  disaster 
should  happen  to  Bob  which  they  feared. 

Jack  Ilouldworthy  took  occasion  next 
morning  to  call  on  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith, 
as  he  had  pi-oniised.  His  first  attempt  to 
find  Mr.  Smith  at  Pi-isure  to  talk  with  him 
was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged 
in  close  conversation  with  a  gentleman, 
whose  round,  bald  head,  seen  at  a  distance 
throuc;h  the  doors  of  the  counting-i-oom 
and  Mr.  Smith's  private  apartment  be- 
yond, bore  a  resemblance  to  a  dinner- 
plate.  Jack  went  up  stairs  a  second 
time,  half  an  hour  later,  and  found  Mr. 
Smith  alone,  engaged  in  looking  over 
some  letters,  which  he  laid  down  when 
Jack  entered. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Ho uld worthy,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  good  morning.  Take  a  chair. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith's  manners  were 
so  bland  that  Jack,  who  was  too  frank, 
himself,  to  suspect  any  thing  like  dis- 
simulation in  others,  until  they  had  once 
deceived  him,  argued  akeady  a  successful 
result  of  the  interview. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Jack,  not  accept- 
ing the  chair  which  Mr.  Smith  had  indi- 
cated. ' '  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  on  your 
time,  but  it  will  only  be  for  a  moment. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  to  see 
you  about  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Pullis, 
who  is  employed  in  my  room." 

"  Pullis?  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Chipman  was 
talking  with  me  about  him  this  morning; 
that  is,  Mr.  Chijiman  mentioned  his  plan 
to  me,  and  I  approved  it."  Mr.  Smith's 
countenance  was  still  bland,  but  his  tone 
of  voice  was  somehow  less  agreeable. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discharge  Pullis,"  suggested  Jack. 

"  Is  he  ready  to  come  back?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  slow  fever, 
and  he  may  not  get  about  in  several 
weeks." 

"  Then  T  certainly  see  no  help  for  it." 

"  But  Pullis  is  a  good  man,  and  he  has 
a  mother  and  a  family  depending  on 
him." 

"  r  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry.  But  we 
don't  pretend  to  keep  an  asylum  here: 
we  sell  drugs,"  said  Mi-.  Smith,  smiHug 
aa  if  he  had  said  somethmg  humorous. 


' '  And  you  know  how  driven  we  are  just 
now." 

"  Yes,  but  Pullis  has  lost  his  health  in 
his  zeal  to  get  the  work  along." 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  it.  '-Then  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  would  do  well  to  find  some 
easier  place.  I  have  been  talking  with 
Mr.  Chipman;  and  I  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  work  evenings.  This  large  order  must 
be  got  off  iu  time,  no  matter  at  what 
cost." 

Jack  began  to  lose  his  temper,  but  he 
made  one  more  effort.  "  Pullis's  family 
are  in  great  distress  about  the  possibility 
of  his  losing  his  place,  and  I  promised 
them  I  would  see  you  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Mr.  Houldworthy, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
you  have  discharged  your  duty  already. 
You  have  no  personal  grievance  to  com- 
plain of  ?  " 

"  Xot  any  hitherto,  certainly." 

"Very  well,  then,  Mr.  Houldworthy. 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  own  affaii's;  but  you  must 
really  permit  us  to  carry  out  our  internal 
arrangements  in  our  own  way.  If  you 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  I  must  beg 
you  to  excuse  me.  I  have  some  matters 
here,  which  must  be  attended  to  this 
morning."  Mr.  Smith's  manner  was 
still  quite  bland,  but  he  spoke  quickly, 
and  with  an  air  of  a  man  who  had  made 
up  his  mind, 
his  letters. 

Jack  lost  his  temper  completely,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  growing  very  red  in  the 
face.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  wish,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Smith 
outright,  especially  when  it  seemed  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  it;  so  he 
made  a  little  bow,  and,  without  trusting 
himself  even  to  say  "  Good  morning," 
took  his  departure. 

Jack  saw  Mr.  Chipman  coming  to- 
wards him  with  a  sour  look  of  inquiry  on 
his  face;  but  he  prudently  avoided  him, 
and  went  down  stairs. 

That  afternoon  a  new  man  was  in- 
stalled in  Bob  Pullis's  place;  and  that 
evening  Bob  himself  received  a  letter 
containing  money,  and  signed  "  C.  Smith 
&  Company,  per  Baker,"  which  threw 
the  whole  family  into  tears,  and  put  back 
Bob's  recovery  at  least  one  week. 

That  evening,  also,  Mr.  CtesiphoUf 
Smith  went  to  a  dinner-party,  and  enr^ 
joyed  himself  extremely. 


He  began  to  fumble  with 
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CHAPTER  XYin. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  FELIX  SHORT  MEETS  WITH 
A  SIGNAL  DEFEAT,  AND  MR.  HOBBS  IS 
DRIVEN    TO    DESPERATION. 

Miss  Warner  and  Miss  HouMworthy 
sympathized  very  sincerely  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  PuUis  family,  and  objur- 
gated Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  and  Mr.  Chip- 
man  with  much  feminine  earnestness. 
Jack  thought  Bob  Pullis  had  been  hardly 
treated,  and  that  he  was  a  good,  kind- 
hearted,  deserving  little  fellow.  That 
■was  enough  for  these  amiable  little  wo- 
men. Jack  had  always  been  a  favorite, 
as  the  only  son  and  brother ;  his  slight- 
est wi.«h  was  now  as  much  law  in  this 
little  family,  as  if  he  had  been  the  great 
mogul,  and  they  his  crouching  subjects. 
So  even  Mrs.  Houldworthy  expressed  her 
opinion,  with  much  more  vigor  than  she 
commonly  employed,  that  both  Mr.  Chip- 
man  and  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  had  be- 
haved shamefully ;  ' '  although,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  such 
persons ;  and  it  was  all  owing  to  John's 
having  gone  among  such  a  set,  instead  of 
keeping  on  witli  his  profession ;  although, 
to  be  sure,  as  John  said,  they  must  live 
somehow ;  and,  if  lawyers  could  not  get 
employment,  why,  they  must  take  to 
something  else,  even  if  it  were  not  quite 
so  respectable." 

How  the  fact  that  Jack  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Company 
affected  the  position  of  Bob  Pullis,  did 
not,  indeed,  appear  veryclearlj;-  ;  but  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  was  not  always  logical  in 
her  arguments. 

But  the  attention  of  the  family  was 
soon  turned  from  the  case  of  Bob  Pullis, 
by  a  certain  event  which  concerned  them- 
selves. This  was  no  less  a  circumstance 
than  their  removal  from  Mrs.  Vincent's 
friendly  roof,  which  had  sheltered  them 
since  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Houldworthy. 
Their  residence  here  had  been  in  some 
respects  pleasant.  Mrs.  Vincent  had 
been  very  kind  and  considerate,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  delicate  in  her  at- 
tentions to  their  personal  comfort  and 
happiness.  She  had  a  kind  heart,  and 
that  supplied  many  defects  in  her  educa- 
tion. The  company  in  her  house  was, 
however,  as  a  whole,  not  agreeable  to  the 
ladies ;  and,  while  the  society  was  not 
at  all  like  that  to  which  they  had 
been  used,  they  missed  very  greatly  the 
retirement  of  their  own  home.  The  life- 
insurance  money,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Houldworthy  had  settled   on  his   wife, 


had  been  paid  in,  after  many  tedious  and 
unnecessary  delays,  and  was  now  secure- 
ly invested,  under  the  advice  of  some  of 
Mr.  Houldworthy's  old  personal  friends, 
where  it  brought  an  income  small  in- 
deed, but  certain.  Added  to  this  was 
Jack's  salary,  from  which  he  saved  a 
little  by  his  economy  ;  and  also  a  small 
and  unexpected  dividend,  which  the  sur- 
viving partners  of  the  firm  of  Houldwor- 
thy &  Company  had  rescued  for  the  fam- 
ily, in  their  compromise  with  the  cred- 
itors. It  was  now  within  their  power  to 
set  up  a  very  modest  establishment  of 
their  own  ;  and  they  were  led  to  deter- 
mine on  doing  this  at  once,  by  the  fact  that 
Jack's  business  hours  did  not  correspond 
well  with  the  hours  for  meals  at  Mrs. 
Vincent's  ;  and  Jack  must  be  punctual,  at 
any  cost.  So  Jack  hired  a  very  small 
house  in  a  retired  part  of  one  of  the  up- 
town streets,  and  engaged  one  servant, 
who  knew  how  to  cook  ;  and  then  they 
announced  their  intention  of  leaving  Mrs. 
Vincent's. 

Her  house  was  full  at  this  time  ;  and 
the  vacant  seat  at  the  table  was  occupied 
by  a  certain  IMrs.  Tewksbury,  a  lady 
without  such  decided  characteristics  as 
to  require  any  previous  mention.  The 
news  of  the  proposed  departure  of  the 
Houldworthys  was  received  with  varied 
sensations  by  the  several  members  of 
Mrs.  Vincent's  household.  I\Irs.  Vincent 
herself  had  become  interested  in  the 
family,  and  was  really  sorry  to  part 
with  theni ;  although  Mrs.  Houldworthy 
had,  by  her  deportment,  always  inspired 
her  with  a  certain  awe,  from  the  shadow 
of  which  she  was  glad  to  be  released. 
Mrs.  Witherington  said  she  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  to  have  them  go,  and 
thought  she  was  speaking  the  truth  ;  but 
she  was  really  incapable  of  feeling 
strongly  upon  any  subject.  Mr.  With- 
erington was  by  nature  indifferent  to 
any  event  which  did  not  especially  con- 
cern himself.  Miss  Saltmarsh  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  expressed,  and  really  felt,  a 
well-bred  regret  at  the  departure  of  such 
very  respectable  persons  as  the  Hould- 
worthys. Mr.  Cartright  thought,  with 
sorrow,  that  nobody  would  now  be  left 
who  would  care  much  to  hear  the  war 
news.  ]\Ir.  Felix  Short  determined  at 
once  on  a  bold  stroke,  which  should  make 
or  mar  his  cause  with  Miss  Warner ;  and 
Mr.  llobbs  was  driven  to  the  vei'ge  of 
desperation,  and  went  hot  and  cold  by 
turns.  Mr.  Tinkham  receive i  the  news 
with  an  inaudible  remark ;  and,  that  day 
at  dinner,  was  observed  to  pay  unusually 
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little  attention  to  the  conversation  around 
him.  This  was  G^enerally  ascribed  to  his 
regret  at  the  intelligence  ;  but,  in  reality, 
Mr.  Tinkhani  was  engaged  "in  a  little 
calculation  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
ounces  of  meat  which  could  be  dispensed 
with,  in  providing  for  the  family,  until 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Houldworthys 
should  be  filled  again.  As  for  ]\Irs. 
Tewksbury,  she  had  absolutely  no  feeling 
■whatever  about  the  matter. 

The  result  of  this  combination  was  a 
general  stagnation  of  talk  at  dinner  on 
the  day  before  the  Houldworthys  left. 
The  conversation  was  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  I\liss  Saltmarsh,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour, Amy,  and  Fanny;  although  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  was,  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
ceedingly gracious,  and  made  quite  a 
number  of  remarks,  with  an  air  very 
fx'iendly  to  the  whole  company;  but  they 
were  of  such  a  very  general,  and,  in  fact, 
obvious  character,  that  they  needed  no 
reply.  ]\Irs.  Houldworthy  had  long  ago 
made  up  her  mind  to  invite  none  of  the 
company  to  call  on  her  at  her  new  resi- 
dence, and  was  quite  ready  to  drop  them 
all  out  of  her  acquaintance;  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  unkind  on  this  last  occa- 
sion. In  short,  her  manner  meant  very 
much  what  ministers  of  state  of  different 
countries  desire  to  signify,  when,  after 
long  letters  in  which  they  take  exactly 
opposite  views  of  the  same  facts,  they  give 
each  other  "  assurances  of  their  most 
distinguished  consideration." 

Mr.  bhort  was  revolving  great  things 
in  his  mind  ;  in  point  of  fact,  his  ideas 
were  whirling  around  so  fast  that  they 
came  near  being  in  a  muddle.  If  the 
Houldworthys  left  the  house  while  he  was 
no  further  along  in  the  good  graces  of 
Miss  Warner,  there  was  an  end  of  every 
thing  ;  for  he  felt  instinctively  that 
Jack  at  least  had  no  great  admiration 
for  him ;  and  he  had  no  expectation  of 
being  asked  to  visit  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  he  venture  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses seriously,  after  all  the  rebuffs  he 
had  received  ?  The  answer  to  this  would 
have  been  easy  to  most  men  ;  but,  al- 
though JMr.  Felix  Short  was  by  no  means 
a  fool,  he  had  a  sufficiently  good  opinion 
of  himself,  and  a  very  thick  epidermis. 
He  was  obstinate  too  ;  and  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
thing  for  which  could  see  no  reason.  He 
could  not  conceive  why  a  man  of  liis  per- 
sonal appearance  and  prospects  in  life 
should  be  disagreeable  to  any  young 
lady  who  w'as  not  a  great  heiress  in  her 
own  right ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  learn, 


IMiss  "Warner  had  only  a  comfortable 
little  property.  So  he  resolved  to  put  on 
a  bold  face,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"cheek  it  out." 

The  Houldworthys  were  packing  that 
day ;  and  Miss  Warner,  in  helping  the 
others,  had  got  behind  in  her  own  work. 
She  excused  herself  therefore,  and  left 
the  table  before  the  dessert  came  on. 
Mr.  Short,  who  had  but  a  moment  before 
arrived  at  the  determination  to  "  cheek 
it  out,"  saw  in  this  movement  his  last 
opportunity ;  and,  impelled  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  also  made  an  apology  to  Mrs. 
Vincent,  and  followed  her.  INIiss  War- 
ner heard  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
shut,  as  she  went  up  stairs,  and  felt  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  pursued.  She 
did  not  run  ;  she  set  her  lips  very  firmly 
togetlier,  and  went  slower.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Felix  Short,  who  had 
started  at  a  great  pace  in  order  to  over- 
take her,  found  he  was  going  altogether 
too  fast,  and  was  in  danger  of  running 
over  the  young  lady.  He  at  once  '-pulled 
up,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases  ;  and, 
instead  of  calling  rather  loudly  after  her, 
as  he  had  intended,  he  moderated  his 
tone,  as  he  had  his  gait. 

"  Miss  Warner,"  he  said,  "  one  moment, 
if  you  please." 

Miss  Warner  turned  towards  him,  and 
said  very  quietly,  "  Well,  Mr.  Short." 

Her  manner  would  have  annihilated 
Mr.  Hobbs  ;  but  Mr.  Short  was  not  a  sen- 
sitive man. 

"  Miss  Warner,"  he  began,  "  perhaps  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  speaking  to  you  in 
this  abrupt  way ;  but  —  you  are  going 
away  to-morrow,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Miss  Warner. 

"Miss  Warner,"  continued  Mr.  Short, 
"  since  you  have  been  here,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  offer  you  some  little  civili- 
ties, which  have  not  been  over  well 
received.  It  may  be  your  fault,  it  may 
be  —  well,  to  be  plain,  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  your  relations.  Some  of  them 
are  not  over  fond  of  me.  it  is  easy  to  see ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  You 
may  have  noticed,  perhaps, — you  must 
have  noticed,  for  you  are  quick-siglited 
enough,  —  all  young  ladies  are,  —  that 
you  had  made  an  impression  on  me  from 
the  first.  Don't  interrupt  me,  please  :  1 
only  want  a  moment  longer.  Now,  to- 
morrow you  are  going  away;  and  it  might 
so  turn  out  that  I  should  nev'-r  see  you 
again.  I  am  a  plain  man  of  business, 
and  1  have  to  get  at  the  point  in  a 
straightforward  v,'ay.  There  is  no  non- 
sense about  me :  I  wish  sometimes  there 
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was.  What  I  want  is  this  :  I  don't  ask 
you  to  say  now,  whether  you  like  me  or 
not,  or  whether  you  ever  could  like  me. 
This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  that;  I  understand  that  very  well. 
But  what  I  want  is  a  fair  chance,  —  only 
a  fair  chance.  And  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  is,  —  may  I  call  and  see  you  now 
and  then,  when  you  get  into  your  new 
lodfi'inn^s  ?  " 

Mr.  Short,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  an 
over-sensitive  man;  but  he  breathed 
ratlier  short  and  quick  when  he  finished 
his  little  speech,  the  substance  of  whicli 
he  had  been  concocting  at  dinner  over 
his  mutton ;  and  his  forehead  was  cov- 
ered with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The 
hall  was  not  light  enough  for  this  to  be 
perceived,  however. 

"  IMr.  Short,"  said  Miss  Warner,  "I 
find  I  must  be  very  plain  with  you,  since 
you  refuse  to  understand  hints  which 
would  be  enough  for  most  men.  I  luice 
observed  wJiat  you  speak  of ;  and  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  I  have  regretted  it 
extremely.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
you,  without  rudeness,  that  your  atten- 
tions were  distasteful  to  me, —  that  they 
were  exceedingly  annoying  to  me  per- 
sonally ;  but  you  have  now  forced  me  to 
say  so  to  your  face.  And  I  am  obliged 
to  decline  with  thanks  the  pleasure  of 
your  further  acquaintance  after  we 
leave  this  house." 

Miss  Warner  made  a  courtesy,  and 
swept  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs.  IMr. 
Felix  Short  turned  on  his  heel  without  a 
word,  and  went  down  stairs  like  a  man 
stunned.  His  perceptions  were  rather 
dull,  but  Miss  Warner's  shaft  was  sharp 
enough  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros. 

Amy  Warner  entered  the  parlor  with 
a  firm  tread;  but  there  came  at  the  in- 
stant a  sudden  change  of  feeling,  and 
she  knelt  exhausted  in  a  large  easy-chair, 
and,  li^aning  on  the  back,  burst  into  tears. 
At  the  same  moment.  Jack  Houldworthy 
burst  into  the  room  with  a  quick  tread. 

"  AVhat  has  that  fellow  been  saying  to 
you,  AmyV"  he  said.  "The  idiot!  1 
met  him  on  the  stairs.  I  knew  he  was 
after  no  good  when  he  left  the  table." 

Amy  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  before  she  turned  to  answer  him. 

"What,  crying?  Has  that  fellow 
insulted  you  V  By  Jove,  I'll  kick  him 
from  here  to  Broadway."  And  with  tliat 
Maste'r  Jack  rushed  out  of  tlie  room, 
bent  on  carrying  out  Iiis  design  against 
Mr.  Short's  comfort. 

"  No,  no  !  Jack !     Dear  Jack  !  "  called 


out  Miss  Warner  after  him  ;  but  it  was 
too  late.     He  was  gone. 

Jack  Houldworthy  fortunately  did  not 
overtake  ]\lr.  Short.  As  he  w'ent  down 
the  last  flight  of  stairs,  he  h"ard  the 
hall-door  close  with  a  bang  ;  and  he  felt 
sure  that  his  enemy  had  escaped  him. 
He  was  not  quite  rash  enough,  after  a 
moment  had  been  given  him  for  reflec- 
tion, to  rush  into  the  street  aftsr  Mr. 
Short,  and  collar  him,  bring  around  a 
crowd,  and  provoke  the  interference  of 
the  police.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that 
his  knowledge  of  what  had  really  hap- 
pened was  yet  extremely  meagre,  and  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  ascertain  the 
facts  from  his  cousin  before  he  proceeded 
to  extremities.  He  turned  therefore, 
and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  up  stairs, 
vowing  the  direst  vengeance  on  the  head 
of  the  rejected  lover ;  who,  on  his  part, 
was  just  then  striding  towards  Broadway, 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  breathing 
all  sorts  of  maledictions  on  the  whole 
family  of  Houldworthys,  and  everybody 
who  ever  had  been,  or  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  be,  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  them. 

As  Jack  opened  the  door  of  their  par- 
lor. Amy  sprang  to  meet  him. 

"  O  Jack,"  said  she,  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  back  !  It  was  really  nothing. 
It  was  very  foolish  in  me  to  cry,  I  am 
sure.  There  was  really  and  truly  noth- 
ing to  cry  for." 

Thereupon  the  young  lady  proceeded 
to  recount  the  particulars  of  her  inter- 
view with  the  broker,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Jack,  whose  rage  was  turned  into 
merriment  when  he  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened. There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
promise  to  let  Mr.  Short  alone;  for  it 
really  seemed  as  if  that  unfortunate  man 
had  received  severe  punishment  enough 
already. 

Mr.  Short  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  at  breakfast ;  in  fact, 
he  did  not  come  home  at  all  that  night. 
iMr.  Ilobbs  came  down  to  his  rolls  and 
chop  at  the  usual  hour,  however  ;  and  his 
pallid  countenance  betrayBd  that  he  had 
not  slept  well.  He  eyed  his  p'ate  all 
through  breakfast,  except  when  he  was 
drinking  his  coffee  ;  and  lis  took  these 
oi^portunities  to  look  at  jMiss  Hould- 
worthy over  the  top  of  his  cup.  He  re- 
plied with  a  blush  and  a  monosyllable 
wl'K'n  any  one  addressed  him,  which  was 
not  often,  and  looked  so  guilty  and  un- 
happy that  even  Mrs.  Vincent  had  not 
the  heart  to  rally  him  about  the  matter 
for  a  week  afterwards.     Mr.  Ilobbs  had 
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thought  of  several  pleasant  compliments 
to  pay  I\liss  Houldworthy  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure ;  and  he  probably  would 
have  succeeded  in  uttering  one  of  them, 
had  not  Mrs.  Vincent,  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate moment,  asked  him  for  his  empty 
coffee-cup.  The  shock  to  his  nervous 
system  was  such  that  his  courage  van- 
ished like  a  ghost  at  cock-crow  ;  and  the 
opportunity  went  by  never  to  return. 
iVIr.  Hobbs  very  soon  after  rose  from  the 
table,  and,  managing  to  stammer  out  a 
few  broken  and  unintelligible  words  of 
adieu  to  the  Mould  worth ys,  rushed  up  to 
his  room,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
bed,  buried  his  head  in  the  pillows.  lie 
would  probably  have  remained  in  this 
position  all  day,  had  not  stern  necessity 
compelled  him  to  go  to  his  daily  avoca- 
tion ;  and,  as  it  was,  he  reached  his  place 
of  business  half  an  hour  late.  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  for  many  days  after  in  a  most 
melancholy  frame  of  mind.  Under 
these  circumstances,  music  is  thought  to 
be  very  soothing,  and  it  is  often  resorted 
to  by  the  afflicted  of  both  sexes.  Mr. 
Hobbs  bethought  himself  of  a  youthful 
partiality  for  the  banjo;  and,  being  the 
happy  possessor  of  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, he  got  it  down,  and  went  to  the 
length  of  taking  a  dozen  lessons  of  that 
celebrated  instructor  Mr.  Bobson.  If  it 
is  urged  by  any  unfeeling  reader,  that  the 
banjo  inspires  mirth  rather  than  senti- 
ment, it  may  be  answered  that  the  music 
drawn  from  it  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  spent 
a  great  many  succeeding  evenings  in 
practising  on  it,  was  of  a  character  to 
strike  the  listener  with  the  deepest  melan- 
choly, and  certainly  filled  the  breast  of 
the  occupant  of  th'e  nest  room,  Mr.  Cart- 
right,  with  a  most  profound  sentiment,  — 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  a  sentiment 
of  the  most  profound  disgust. 

Immediately  after  this  breakfast,  so 
fi'aught  with  excitement  to  Mr.  Hobbs, 
the  llouldworthys  took  their  departure, 
—  at  least,  the  ladies  went  away  in  a  car- 
riage; Jack,  Avho  had  got  a  half-day  off, 
remaining  to  superintend  the  removal  of 
the  luggage. 

"  I  could  not  make  out  this  morning 
whether  Mr.  Tinkham  was  glad  or  sorry 
to  sea  the  last  of  us,"  said  Amy  as  they 
drove  off,  —  "  not,  indeed,  that  it  matters 
much." 

"I  doubt  whether  he  comprehends  that 
we  are  going,"  said  Fanny.  '•  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  wonderfully  stupid  man 
I  have  ever  met." 

"  Why  Fanny,  how  can  you  use  such 
expressions?"  said  JMrs.   Houldworthy. 


"I  am  sure  I  always  considered  Mr. 
Tinkham  a  remarkably  quiet,  sensible 
person." 

"  Quiet  enough,  certainly," said  Fanny. 

"  But  not  so  quiet  as  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said 
Amy  mischievously. 

"  Now,  Amy,  I  will  not  have  you  say 
any  thing  against  Mr.  Hobbs.  Poor 
young  man  1  He  felt  so  badly  this  morn- 
ing that  he  could  not  talk." 

"  The  plaintive  way  in  which  he  said 
that  iMr.  Tinkham  might  help  him  to  a 
chop,  if  he  liked,  was  really  so  funny,  I 
could  hardly  keep  from  smiling  in  his 
face." 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw  nothing  funny  in  it. 
Now,  Amy,  do  you  really  think  it  was 
because  I  was  going  away  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  I  am  sorry;  but  certainly  it  is  not  my 
fault.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  for  a 
moment  encouraged  him." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  IMrs.  Hould- 
worthy; "although  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hobbs 
always  seemed  to  me  rather  a  well- 
behaved  young  man ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  could  never  see  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  show  the  slightest  attentions  to 
Fanny.  In  fact,  he  was  evidently  quite 
unused  to  the  society  of  young  ladies." 

"  Oh,  yes!  it  was  all  in  Amy's  imagin- 
ation, of  course,"  said  Fanny,  who  felt 
quite  sure  in  reality  that  Mr.  Hobbs  was 
consumed  by  the  ardor  of  his  att'ection, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  pity 
for  him  in  the  corner  of  her  heart. 

"  I  think,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy, '•  that  we  can  perhaps  find  some 
more  profitable  subject  of  conversation. 
By  the  way,  I  hope  that  mirror  will  come 
safely.  I  hope  Jack  will  not  forget  to 
give  the  carman  directions  about  it. 
Those  people  are  always  so  careless." 

"I  dare  say,  mamma,  it  will  come  all 
right,"  said  Fanny.  —  "Hid  you  notice, 
Amy,  that  Mr.  Short  was  not  at  bieak- 
fast  this  morning  1  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Houldworthy;  "  and 
I  confess  I  was  not  very  much  grieved  at 
not  seeing  him.  I  consider  him  a  very 
disagreeable  person.  He  must  be  away, 
I  think  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  come 
to  bid  us  good- by  at  least,  even  if  he 
was  late  down  at  breakfast.  Ilov.'ever,  I 
asked  Mrs.  Vincent  to  say  that  we  meu: 
tioned  him." 

"  Wh}',  mamma!  "  said  Fanny. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Amy  simply. 

"  Why,  Amy  !  "  said  Fanny,  who  knew 
the  history  of  Amy's  interview  with  IMr. 
Sliort,  the  day  before,  although  iira. 
Houldworthy  did  not. 
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"  I  thought  it  proper,"  said  Mrs.  Hould- 
•worthy,  "  after  living  so  long  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  You  know  we 
need  take  no  further  notice  of  him,  my 
dear.  In  fact,  I  consider  him  a  very  un- 
desirable person  to  know.  If  I  can  judge 
by  the  appearance  of  his  face,  he  in- 
dulges too  much  in  ardent  spirits." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  remark,  that 
Mrs.  Ilouldworthy's  study  of  human 
nature  had  not  been  entirely  fruitless, 
although  she  was  not,  indeed,  quite  infal- 
lible in  her  estimate. 

Miss  Warner  did  not  again  express  her 
opinion  that  her  aunt  had  done  rightly, 
although  she  really  approved  it.  She  was 
not  quite  certain  that  she  had  not  been  a 
little  too  harsh  with  Mr.  Short,  notwith- 
standing her  provocation.  At  all  events. 
her  resentment  at  his  persecution  had 
passed,  and  she  was  quite  willing  that 
he  should  receive  no  further  affront  from 
the  family. 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  their 
new  quarters,  the  probability  of  the  safe 
transportation  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  the  proper  disposition  to  be 
made  of  them  on  their  arrival.  I  might 
fill  ma^ny  pages  with  the  history  of  their 
trials  before  they  got  their  arrangements 
completed;  but  I  must  leave  such  narra- 
tives as  these  to  writers  of  a  more  domes- 
tic turn.  They  had  five  servants  in 
rapid  succession,  before  they  got  one  to 
suit  them ;  and,  during  this  time,  sad 
havoc  was  made  amongst  Mrs.  Ilould- 
worthy's china.  It  might  also  be  re- 
counted, that  the  young  ladies  developed 
a  taste  for  household  economy,  which 
surpris'^d  no  one  so  much  as  themselves  ; 
and  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Ilouldworthy, 
sundry  cookery-books,  and  numerous  ex- 
periments, accomplished  results  at  which 
not  even  i\Iaster  Jack  could  turn  up  his 
fastidious  nose.  These  were  happy  days 
for  the  family,  in  spite  of  their  some- 
what contracted  quarters,  and  thoir 
changed  way  of  living.  The  bitter  grief 
caused  by  the  loss  of  their  father  and 
friend  had  passed  away,  although  they 
still  thought  of  him  with  sadness,  at 
times.  Their  petty  discomfitures  they 
made  light  of;  and  all  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  they  had  seen  serious  troulile. 

Amy  AVarner  persisted  in  refusing  to 
leave  them ;  and  they  were  too  glad  to 
have  lior  stay  to  u)"ge  her  more  than  lay 
within  the  limits  of  her  duty.  She  was 
happy,  slie  said  ;  she  could  not  live  alone, 
and  she  had  no  other  near  relatives  for 
whom  she  had  any  affection.  She  did 
not  care  for  society  ;  she  had  already  had 


quite  enough  of  it ;  and  she  preferred 
the  quiet  life  they  were  leading.  If  they 
really  had  a  regard  for  her,  they  would 
leave  her  to  do  as  she  pleased.  And  so, 
after  a  time,  the  subject  was  dropped 
between  them. 

Jack  never  went  out  of  an  evening 
now ;  he  had  given  up  the  club  ;  and  that 
of  itself  was  a  comfort  to  tlie  little 
family.  He  had  reduced  his  tobacco  to 
a  very  moderate  limit;  and  this  kept  him 
out  of  his  own  room,  and  more  with  the 
others.  Sometimes  Jack  read  aloud  to 
them  of  an  evening;  but  this  was  not 
often,  for  Jack  was  not  a  good  reader. 
It  was  generally  Amy  who  held  the  book 
when  any  thing  fresh  and  entertaining 
was  in  hand;  and  her  clear,  sympathetic 
voice  held  the  little  circle  in  rapt  atten- 
tion. It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  Jack  discovered  that  he  liked  poetry. 
Fanny  Houldworthy,  too,  was  always 
bright  and  cheerful ;  and  her  merry 
laugh  drove  away  dulness.  Xot  that  she 
was  especially  witty ;  but  she  had  such  a 
graceful  way  of  saying  things  of  no 
gi-eat  moment  in  themselves,  that  the  lis- 
tener was  charmed,  and  did  not  care  to 
search  for  the  reason. 

They  were  not  absolutely  without  soci- 
ety. Several  rather  pleasant  people,  who 
worshipped  at  the  same  quiet  little 
church  where  they  were  now  regular 
attendants  on  Sunday,  sought  them  out; 
and,  although  the  family  never  became 
absolutely  intimate  with  them,  their 
visits  made  an  agreeable  variety,  and 
were  encouraged  and  returned.  Their 
old  set  of  fashionable  friends  were  given 
up  forever,  ilany  of  them  were  passed 
without  recognition  on  either  side;  and 
none  of  them  were  encouraged  to  find 
tiieni  out.  Rovingston,  indeed,  still  held 
to  Jack,  and  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor  at  the  house.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  admitted  to  the  family  readings, 
although  Miss  Warner  was  shy  of  dis- 
playing her  powers  of  elocution  before 
him,  and  was  only  forced  into  it  when 
refusal  seemed 
was  a  well-read 
Entjlish  literature 


Rovingston 
man,    particularly    in 


it  was  not  so  nmch 
a  merit,  considering  the  time  he  had  at 
his  disposal,  but  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment were  excellent ;  and,  besides  giving 
them  many  valuable  hints,  he  loaned 
them  books  from  his  library,  which  was 
large  and  well  chosen.  It  showed  Mr. 
Rovingston's  interest  in  the  family,  that 
he  offered  them  this  privilege;  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  books  were  in  hand- 
some, quaint  bindings,  after  original  de- 
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signs  by  their  owner,  and  were  jealously 
guarded,  whether  they  were  rare  works, 
or  new  or  old  editions.  A  man  with 
tastes  of  thi^i  sort  is  rarely  a  lender. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Jack  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  books  on  mechanics, 
histories  of  inventors,  and  the  like.  This 
taste  of  his  was  now  the  only  one  he  en- 
couraged; and  it  is  possible  he  was  at 
times  a  little  extravagant  in  gratifying 
it :  the  habit  of  spending  money  is  not 
easily  broken.  Many  of  his  few  leisure 
moments,  after  he  had  lunched  down 
town,  were  spent  in  exploi'ing  the  hidden 
secrets  of  the  old  bookshops,  and  drag- 
ging out  works  which  some  man  of 
science  had,  perhaps,  been  driven  to  part 
with  for  a  mere  trifle,  by  dire  necessity, 
years  before,  and  for  which  the  book- 
seller had  long  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
finding  a  customer.  Jack  fitted  up  his 
workshop  in  a  vacant  room  in  the  house, 

—  it  was  a  small  room  like  all  the  others, 

—  and  here  he  arranged  his  worm-eaten 
treasures  on  shelves,  topped  by  the  bust 
of  a  certain  great  English  engineer,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  engraved 
portraits  of  two  inventors  which  he  had 
hit  upon  in  one  of  his  researches,  and 
bought  for  a  sum  so  nearly  nominal  that 
it  was  exceeded  tenfold  by  the  cost  of 
their  frames.  To  this  den,  as  his  sister 
Fanny  called  it,  Jack  retreated  at  odd 
seasons,  and  especially  whenever  he  felt 
the  blues  coming  on.  Jack  was  generally 
cheerful,  but  old  associations  are  strong ; 
and  now  and  then  the  quiet  evenings  of 
the  little  household  did  bore  him,  and 
thoughts  of  the  noisier  pleasures  of  the 
Twiddler  Club,  of  the  cruel  wound  to 
his  pride  which  Blanche  Harley  had  in- 
flicted, and  of  the  loss  of  his  kind  father, 
would  crowd  upon  him.  He  never 
suffered  his  melancholy  to  get  him  down 
and  roll  on  him,  as  did  the  honest  Cheap 
Jack  of  Mr.  Dickens's  story ;  but  there 
was  sometimes  a  fierce  struggle  in  that 
little  workshop.  Some  men  would  have 
rushed  off  to  the  theatre,  or  the  first  form 
of  cheap  dissipation  vrhich  offered.  If 
one's  duty  were  always  j  leasant,  where 
would  be  the  merit  of  performing  it? 
The  intervals  between  the  fits  of  de- 
spondency became  longer  as  time  wore  on  ; 
and  Jack  was  certainly  getting  reconciled 
to  his  new  position  much  faster  than  any 
of  his  friends  would  have  thought  possi- 
ble. As  has  been  said,  the  family  en- 
joyed much  peaceful  happiness,  and  Jack 
was  not  an  exception.  In  this  respite, 
he  gained  strength  for  the  new  buffets 
which  fortune  had  in  store  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN   WHICH   THERE   IS    AN    ODOR     OF 
ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

The  discharge  of  Bob  Pullis  from  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Co. 
did  not  prove  such  a  misfortune  as  he 
and  his  friends  had  at  first  anticipated  ; 
and  this  pleasant  result  came  about 
through  his  having  a  pretty  sister.  Bob's 
recovery  was  slow ;  but  as  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  hope  of  something  to  do 
when  he  got  about  again,  and  was  by 
nature  a  wonderfully  good-tempered, 
sanguine  little  fellow,  his  conduct  during 
this  period  would  have  been  called  an- 
gelic by  women  less  prejudiced  in  his 
favor  than  his  good  mother.  The  resig- 
nation with  which,  when  he  was  getting 
better  and  began  to  feel  a  returning  ap- 
petite, he  contented  himself  with  a  single 
bowl  of  gruel,  and  very  thin  at  that, 
would  have  beelx  something  absolutely 
marvellous  to  a  lady  of  any  experience 
with  sick  persons  of  the  male  sex.  And, 
at  an  earlier  period,  to  have  seen  him 
swallow  the  boluses  prescribed  by  his 
old-fashioned  doctor,  would  have  been  as 
pleasant  and  interesting  a  spectacle  as  to 
see  the  elephant  of  a  menagerie  tuck 
away  gingerbread  and  peanuts;  although 
the  comparison  is  in  every  way  a  vile 
one,  because  the  boluses  were  ponderous, 
and  Bob  was  small.  In  short,  he  behaved, 
as  Mrs.  Pullis  privately  expressed  it  to 
her  friends  and  neighbors,  like  a  blessed 
martyr.  Bob  himself  would  hardly 
have  laid  claim  to  such  a  title  ;  many 
gentlemen  in  his  position  would  have 
been  less  modest. 

Houldworthy  used  to  go  over  now  and 
then  to  inquire  after  Bob ;  but  the  dis- 
Lance  seemed  so  great  to  him,  owing  to 
possible  delays  on  the  ferry,  that  his 
visits  were  not  made  very  often.  At  first 
he  found  the  family  tearful,  then  they 
appeared  resigned ;  and  finally  IMiss  Pullis 
opened  the  door  for  him,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  a  radiant  face.  She 
beckoned  him  in  mysteriously,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  to  go  into  the  parlor. 

"Such  news!  "  she  said..  "And  Bob 
don't  know  it  yet.  We  have  been  afraid 
to  tell  him,  but  I  can't  see  any  possible 
objection;  can  you?  He  ate  such  a  big 
bowl  of  gruel  to-day  for  dinnei-,  and 
positively  almost  swallowed  the  spoon 
afterwards,  he  was  so  hungry.  And  the 
doctor  only  comes  every  other  day  now." 

Houldworthy  intimated  that,  if  he 
should  be  told  what  this  wonderful  news 
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was,  perhaps  he  rai.^ht  jud^e  better 
whetiier  it  would  be  safe  to  let  Bob  kuow 
of  it. 

"  Why,  didn't  I  tell  ?  Of  course  not. 
What  a  goose  I  am !  Why,  it  is  that  Bob 
has  the  promise  of  a  new  place  and  a 
nice  one  too,  —  much  better  than  being 
ixnder  that  old  bear  of  a  Chipman." 
Jack  expressed  his  delight. 
"  Yes.  It's  the  Shelverton  Iron  Works. 
It's  a  large  concern,  where  they  make 
castings  and  things,  and  I  don't  know 
what." 

"  In  the  city,  is  it  not  ?  " 
"Yes,  in  New  York.      And  Bob  is  to 
have  quite   an  important    place   in  the 
counting-room.     There's  a  poor  man  in 
the  place  now,  who  drinks  awfully,  they 
say ;  and  they  have  only  been  waiting  for 
the  right  man,  to  turn  him  out.     And,  O 
Mr.  Houldworthy  !  isn't  it  so  nice  ?  " 
"  For  the  poor  man  who  drinks  ?  " 
"  No,  of  course  not,  Mr.  Houldworthy. 
For  Bob, — you  know  very  well  who  I 
mean." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  it  is  very  jolly,  — very 
jolly  indeed,"  said  Jacli;  with  a  sigh.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  own  place. 

"  Why,  you  don't  seem  so  glad  as  I 
thought  you  would.  That  is  —  excuse 
me  —  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  It 
is  not  just  what  I  mean.  But  do  you 
know  any  thing  against  the  place  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  do  feel  very  glad 
indeed.  Only  perhaps  I  was  for  a  mo- 
ment a  little  envious  of  Bob  for  his 
prospects  of  being  better  off  than  I 
am." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  mean  that !  Your 
place  at  Smith  &  Company's  was  certainly 
better  than  Bob's.  At  least  he  said  it 
was." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Jack  :  "  why 
cannot  we  go  up  now  at  once  and  tell 
him  the  good  news  ?  It  cannot  do  him 
any  harm,  if  he  is  as  well  as  you  say." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  another  reason.  It 
was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I,  —  that 
we  heard  the  news ;  and  he  was  asleep, 
and  has  not  waked  up  since." 

"  I  am  sorry,  for  I  should  like  to  see 
him,  and  congratulate  him.  And,  by  the 
by,  this  package  is  a  tumbler  of  jelly, 
which  my  mother  sent  him." 

"  Oh,  thank  -you  many  times!  You  are 
80  kind !  And  why  will  you  not  wait  ?  he 
is  sure  to  wake  up  very  soon.  He  has 
had  a  very  long  nap  already." 

The  pi-ospect  of  a  sight  at  little  Bob's 
happin  ss  was  so  tempting  that  Jack  at 
once  decided  to  stay,  and  laid  down  his 
hat.    Thei2  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  how 


it  happened  that  Bob  was  so  lucky  as  to 
get  such  a  situation. 

Miss  PuUis  cast  down  her  black  eyes, 
and  blushed  violently.  "  It  was  through 
a  friend  of  the  family,"  she  said. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Jack.  '•  It  is  certainly 
very  pleasant  to  have  such  friends." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Pullis,  and  then  she 
became  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Do  you 
like  to  look  at  photographs  ?"  she  said 
suddenly.  "  There  is  my  album  on  the 
table  at  your  elbow." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  !  "  said  Jack,  taking 
up  the  album.  "  I  think  it  is  very  inter- 
esting." 

This,  by  the  way,  was  a  polite  fiction. 
Besides,  he  had  been  through  this  album 
once  or  twice  already,  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  waiting  alone  in  the  little 
parlor.  He  began  to  think  Miss  Pullis's 
black  eyes  tiresome. 

Miss  Pullis  drew  up  her  chair  on  thi 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  began  to 
describe  the  pictures,  after  the  style  of  a 
showman  at  a  panorama. 

■'That,"  said  she,  "is  my  brother 
Robert.  It  was  taken  after  he  had  just 
recovered  from  a  long  sickness,  and  he 
was  thin.  Otherwise  it  is  good,  only  a 
little  grave."  Bob  Pullis  had  his  hair 
brushed  straight  up  from  his  forehead  in 
this  picture,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  a 
particularly  serious  divinity  student,  who 
boarded  himself  from  economical  rea- 
sons, and  so  was  undergoing  a  coui'se  of 
gradual  starvation. 

"  That,"  continued  Miss  Pullis,  "  is  my 
uncle  Thomas.  He  was  a  very  amiable 
man,  although  he  loes  not  look  so  there. 
That  scar  on  his  fa"!e,  he  got  by  tumbling 
down  stairs  when  a  boy.  He  went  to 
California,  and  I  believe  was  doing  very 
well  there,  the  last  we  heard  of  him. 
But  then  that  was  a  year  ago,  and  nobody 
knows  what  may  have  happened  in  that 
time."  Uncle  Thomas's  portrait  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  a  twin  brother  of  the 
famous  Capt.  Kidd. 

"  That,"  pursued  Miss  Pullis,  "  is  my 
aunt  Jane.  I  don't  know  much  about 
her.  She  died  when  I  was  a  child." 
Jack  mentally  concluded,  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  Aunt  Jane's  countenance,  that 
this  was  perhaps  as  well  for  her  relatives. 
"  That  old  gentleman  on  the  next 
page,'  Miss  Pullis  went  on  relentlessly, 
"is  my  grandfather  —  or  one  of  them," 
she  suddenly  added,  with  a  praiseworuhy 
desire  not  to  deceive  her  listener. 

"  Ah  I  Quite  a  fine-looking  old  gen- 
tleman," said  Jack.  "  He  was  in  the 
seafaring  way,  I  should  judge." 
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"ISTot  at  all,"  said  Miss  Pullis  with 
much  dignity  :  '"he  was  a  doctor." 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,  of  course,"  said 
Jack.  "  I  had  it  in  a  bad  light.  And 
this  is  your  graudmother,  on  the  other 
eide?" 

"No:  that  is  an  aunt  of  my  mother's." 

"Ah.  indeed,"  said  Jack  with  that  air 
of  extreme  interest  which  young  men  are 
compelled  to  assume  when  pictures  of 
other  persons'  aunts  are  shown  them  by 
young  ladies. 

"  That,"  continued  the  remorseless  Miss 
Pullis,  "is  one  of  my  best  friends." 

"  Quits  a  pretty  face,"  said  Jack  :  "who 
is  she  V  " 

"  Her  name  is  jMiss  Munchinello.  She 
lives  quite  near  here,  and  we  see  a  great 
deal  of  each  other.  I  don't  think  she  is 
so  pretty  as  most  persons  do,  but  she  is  a 
very  nice  girl." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Jack.  "Is  she 
Italian  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  At  least  I  don't  know  that 
she  is.  It  is  an  Italian  name  though ; 
isn't  it?" 

'•  It  sounds  like  one,"  said  Jack.  And 
then  he  was  introduced  successively  to 
Miss  Brown,  Miss  Batterson,  Aunt  Lucy, 
Cousin  Sarah,  Ilaphael,  Edwin  Booth, 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more 
persons  of  great  or  small  celebrity,  whom 
Miss  Pullis  openly  or  secretly  admired, 
or  to  whom  she  was  related. 

"  And  who  is  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
Jack. 

"  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Tompkins  !  That  is 
the  gentleman  who  got  my  brother  his 
place."  Miss  Pullis  blushed  a  second 
time,  and  Jack  noticed  it. 

"  He  has  a  very  pleasant  face,  certain- 
ly," said  Jack.  Miss  Pullis  blushed  a 
third  time,  and  Jack  thought  it  prudent 
to  turn  over  the  page ;  when  he  came 
upon  a  young  man,  overshaded  by  a 
scrubby  spruce-tree,  and  leaning  with  a 
melancholy  but  .gi-aceful  air  upon  Gome- 
thing  which  from  its  shape,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  j'oung  man's  face,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  memorial  urn  set 
over  the  remains  of  his  best  friend. 

"  Ah,  here  is  a  face  that  is  familiar," 
said  Jack.     "  Who  can  this  be?  " 

"  Oh !  that  is  a  pai-ticular  friend  of  Mr. 
Tompkins,  —  Mr.  Hobbs.  Do  you  know 
him  V  "  Miss  Pullis  sjioke  with  anima- 
tion, because  of  her  delight  that  her 
album  contained  some  one  whom  Mr. 
Hould  worthy  knew. 

"  He  boarded  at  the  same  house  with 
us,"  Jack  explained. 


"  He  is  a  very  quiet  yociiig  man,"  said 
Miss  Pullis,  "but  don't  you  think  him 
fine  looking?  " 

Jack  assented,  although  certainly  the 
fact  had  never  struck  him  befoi-e,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  opportuni- 
ties he  had  had  for  observing  INIr.  Hobbs's 
physiognomy.  However,  the  picture  was 
the  last  in  the  book;  and  he  was  very  glad 
to  shut  the  clasps,  and  have  done  with  it. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Pullis  after  a 
pause,  "  I  will  see  whether  my  In-other 
has  waked  up,"  and  with  this  she  de- 
parted. 

"  Mr.  Tompkins,  eh  ?  "  said  Jack  to  him- 
self. "  Well,  Mr.  Tompkins,  I  congratu- 
late you.  it  seems,  confound  it !  that,  from 
taking  an  interest  in  Bob,  I  have  some- 
how got  to  be  a  friend  of  the  family.  I 
may  come  in  the  end  to  hob-nob  with  the 
nobby  Hobbs.  Well,  after  all,  what 
does  it  matter?  " 

Ilouldworthy  was  presently  ushered 
into  little  Bob's  room,  where  the  patient 
lay  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face,  in  the 
same  attitude,  apparently,  which  he  had 
first  assumed,  when  he  lay  down  so  many 
weeks  before.  Bob  began  in  the  old 
way,— 

"  Ilouldworthy,  this  is  really  kind  of 
you  to  take  all  this  trouble." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Jack.  "  I 
come  this  time  on  a  pleasant  errand.  I 
congratulate  you." 

"  Congratulate  me?    What  for,  pray?  " 

Ilouldworthy  looked  inquiringly  to- 
wards Mrs.  Pullis  and  Julia.  "  Then  he 
don't  know","  said  he.  "  May  I  tell  him? 
No,  you  had  better.  Miss  Pullis."  But 
Miss  Pullis  preferred  to  delegate  the 
work  to  her  mother. 

"  Robert,  dear,"  said  his  mother, 
"what  should  you  think,  if  a  certain 
gentleman  whom  we  know  had  gone 
about  everywhere,  to  all  his  friends, 
trying  to  find  a  situation  for  you  ?  ' ' 

"  And  succeeded?  "  cried  little  Bob, 
opening  his  eyes  very  wide.  "  And  suc- 
ceeded! Has  he  succeeded?"  he  asked, 
appealing  to  Houldworthy. 

Houldworthy  nodded  assent. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Bob  with 
moist  eyes.  "It's  too  good  news.  I 
can't  believe  it."  Upon  this  he  turned 
over  to  the  wall,  and  lay  there  several 
moments.  Jack  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  Mrs.  Pullis  and  Julia  took  the 
opportunity  to  furtively  wipe  their  own 
eyes.  Presently  Bob  turned  to  Hould- 
worthy. 

"Mr.  Ilouldworthy,"  said  he,  "  this  is 
so  kind  of  you  I    I  shall  never  forget  it 
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until    my    dying    day.     I    never    shall, 
indeed." 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  owe  this  good 
fortune  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Jack  hastily.  "I  wish  you  did;  and, 
certainly,  my  good  will  was  not  wanting. 
It's  quite  another  man." 

"Not  to  you  ?     Who ,  then  ?  ' ' 

"Why,  to  Mr.  Hobbs  —  no,  no,  not 
Hobbs  —  Tompkins,  Mr.  Tompkins." 

Bob  looked  at  his  sister,  who  turned 
her  head  away.  Then  die  took  her  by 
tlie  hand,  and,  drawing  her  down  to  him 
as  he  lay  there,  kissed  her  on  the  lips 
very  tenderly,  but  without  a  word. 

"And  now,"  said  Jack,  making  a 
show  of  looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  think  I 
must  leave  you.  I  have  got  a  long  walk  be- 
fore me,  you  know,  and  I  waited  some  time 
for  you  down  stairs.  I  only  came  to  find 
out  how  you  were  getting  on;  and  I  was 
just  in  time,  it  seems,  to  hear  this  good 
news.  I  see  now,  very  plainly,  that  you 
wiU  not  let  them  keep  you  here  in  bed 
many  days  longer.  Good-by.  No,  no; 
positively  I  cannot  stay  a  moment  longer. 
Good-by." 

Jack  left  them  to  talk  over  Bob's  good 
luck,  and  set  off. 

"There  must  be  something  in  that 
Tompkins,  after  all,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  do^vn  the  street;  "there 
must  be  something  in  him,  although  one 
would  never  guess  it  from  his  photo- 
graph. And  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
I  am  rather  glad  I  know  the  PuUises,  in 
spitf  of  that  confounded  album." 

It  was  not  many  months  afterwards, 
when  Jack  Houldworthy,  on  reaching 
home  one  evening,  tossed  into  his  sister's 
lap  two  envelopes,  which  looked  very 
much  as  if  they  contained  wedding-cards. 
Their  appearance  did  not  belie  them.  The 
nuptials  of  Mr.  Charles  Albert  Tomp- 
kins and  ]\Iiss  PuUis  were  about  to  be 
celebrated  ;  and  they  had  honored  the 
Houldworthys  with  two  sets  of  invita- 
tions, —  one  for  Mr.  John  Houldworthy, 
and  the  other  embracing  Mrs.  Houldwor- 
thy and  j\Iiss  Houldworthy.  Of  ]\Iiss 
Warner  they  had  never  heard.  Jack 
observed  that  he  imagined  that  his  moth- 
er and  sister  would  hardly  care  to  be 
present  at  this  interesting  ceremony;  and, 
indeed,  he"  did  not  suppose  they  would  be 
expected;  but  he  felt  as  if  he  himself 
ought  to  go,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
great  bore,  and  he  heartily  wished 
Charles  Albert  at  the  North  Pole,  —  a 
sentiment  at  which  Fanny,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic feeling  for  the  young  bride 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  cried,     "For 


shame!  "  Jack  continued,  that  although 
Bob  Pullis,  who  was  a  very  humble  little 
fellov/,  and  showed  sometimes  an  almost 
annoying  sense  of  Jack's  greatness, 
would  not,  perhaps,  place  much  depend- 
ence on  his  coming,  he  would  neverthe- 
less be  overjoyed  to  see  him;  and  he  was 
really  such  a  good  little  fellow  that  Jack 
was  inclined  to  give  him  that  pleasure, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  conven- 
ience and  comfort.  So  Fanny  was  com- 
missioned to  look  up  a  wedding-present 
suitable  for  the  household  use  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Tompkins;  as  well  as  to 
ransack  Jack's  wardrobe,  and  select  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  tie,  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
fit  to  appear  in.  Jack's  party  garments 
had  been  left  literally  to  their  own  de- 
struction so  long  that  he  very  much 
doubted  the  success  of  his  sister's  explo- 
ration. But  few  things  are  impossible  to  a 
determined  woman;  and  as  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  and  a  small  tailor's  shop 
convenient  in  a  neighboring  street,  a 
suitable  attire  was  completed  without 
any  expense  to  Master  Jack,  who,  not 
being  in  the  secret  of  how  it  was  man- 
aged, was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the 
result.  It  was  not  absolutely  a  "  swell " 
costume  certainly;  but  Jack  reflected  that 
it  probably  would  not  be  a  swell  wedding; 
and,  having  by  this  time  more  extended 
views  of  life  than  in  old  daj^s,  he  con- 
cluded not  to  make  any  objections.  He 
was  even  good-humored  enough  ta  submit 
himself  to  the  inspection  of  his  family, 
after  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  what  he 
called  his  "gorgeous  attire;"  and  was 
rewarded,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  by  their 
encomiums,  which  are  not  disagreeable 
to  most  men,  no  matter  from  what  source 
they  may  come.  And  then  Master  Jack 
set  off  in  a  public  conveyance;  for  he 
was  very  rigid  in  his  economy,  in  most 
respects,  in  those  days. 

Charles  Albert  and  his  beloved  Julia 
were  united  in  a  small  wooden  church 
not  many  rods  from  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  which  was  already  lighted 
up  (for  the  hour  was  late)  as  if  there 
had  been  a  great  victory  of  the  national 
arms,  and  the  citizens  had  been  called  on 
to  illuminate  their  dwellincfs.  The  offici- 
ting  clergyman  was  a  middle-aged,  excel- 
lent preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
who,  by  reason  of  long  practice,  had 
acquired  such  fluency  in  pronomicing  the 
marriage-servdce,  that  it  really  seemed  to 
the  expectant  guests  as  if  the  ceremony 
had  been  somewhat  abridged.  IMr. 
Tompkins,  however,  had  no  such  sensa- 
tions; and,  as  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
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most  deeply  interested,  others  had  cer- 
tainly no  ricfht  to  complain.  As  for  ]\Ir. 
Hobbs,  who  officiated  as  a  blushing 
groomsman,  with  Miss  Munchinello 
leaning  very  heavily  on  his  arm,  and 
pretending  to  be  a  little  faint,  he  would 
afterwards  have  taken  his  oath  that  the 
tying  of  the  knot  could  not  have  occupied 
less  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  Indeed, 
the  church  was  so  crowded  by  curious 
neighbors,  —  many  of  whom  could  not  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  so,  I  grieve  to 
say,  kept  up  a  great  whispering  and  tit- 
tei'ing,  —  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  that  even  Mr.  Jerome 
Frederick  Tompkins  —  an  elder  brother 
who  officiated  as  another  groomsman, 
and  had  Miss  Batterson  lianging  on  his 
arm  —  was  observed  to  look  very  unhap- 
py and  to  frequently  give  his  cravat  a 
tug,  as  if  he  feared  strangulation.  And 
yet  Jerome  Frederick  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  off-hand  fellow,  and  sang 
comic  songs  and  made  i^uns. 

It  was  generally  conceded  by  those 
young  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  ceremony,  that  the  bride  looked 
"sweetly;"  and  her  dress  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  for  several  days  after- 
wards. Charles  Albert  was,  in  a  more 
private  manner,  pronounced  "  nice  look- 
ing," although  a  certain  proportion 
affiii'med  that  he  acted  "as  if  he  was 
very  proud."  This  last  opinion  probably 
had  its  rise  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  way 
up  the  aisle,  Charles  Albert  set  his  manly 
chest  very  much  forward,  and  elevated 
his  chin,  —  a  deportment  which  a  popular 
fallacy  ascribes  to  very  haughty  individu- 
als, but  which,  in  Charles  Albert's  case, 
was  the  result  of  a  severe  course  of  mili- 
tary drill  in  a  popular  city  regiment. 
The  happy  bridegroom  (it  is  well,  per- 
haps, to  use  the  common  euphemism, 
although  he  was  just  then  very  hot  and 
unhapp}')  was  led  by  the  music  of  the 
organ  and  the  concourse  of  spectators  to 
feel  as  if  he  was  on  parade,  and 
accordingly  held  up  his  head  and  turned 
his  toes  out,  in  a  fashion  to  do  his  drill- 
master  great  credit.  The  crowd  outside 
the  church,  which  was  found  to  have 
greatly  increased  when  the  wedding  party 
came  out,  rather  added  to  the  illusion; 
and  Mr.  Tompkins  did  not  lower  his  chin 
until  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  carriage. 
The  people  did  not  disperse  until  almost 
the  last  person  had  left  the  church.  It 
was  a  tolerably  well-mannered  crowd, 
and  only  a  few  jeered,  and  only  a  few 
elbowed  the  heavy  policeman  ou  duty; 


and  only  a  very  few  indeed  climbed  up 
to  look  into  the  church-windows,  because 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  edifice 
rendered  this  proceeding  difficult.  It  was 
nevertheless  a  very  large  crowd;  for  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  the  reason  of 
which  the  reader  may  seek  out  for  him- 
self, that  no  events  so  excite  public  curi- 
osity as  weddings  and  executions. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
PuUis,  Jack  found  another  and  a  smaller 
crowd  collected  outside;  but  it  was  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  very  young 
and  very  dirty  urchins,  although  the 
noise  they  inade  was  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  their  size.  Jack,  who 
was  a  little  late,  pushed  through  them 
with  some  difficulty,  and  was  saluted  by 
cries  of  "  Hallo,  here's  another  feller." 
Turning  at  the  door,  he  was  gratified  to 
observe  a  policeman,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived, applying  his  rattan  very  freely 
among  the  noisier  ones,  and  clearing  the 
sidewalk.  The  door  opened  automati- 
cally, to  all  appearance,  there  being  a 
small  servant  behind  it  on  the  watch  at 
the  sidelight.  Almost  the  first  person 
Jack  saw  on  entering  was  Bob  PuUis, 
who  had  now  recovered  his  ordinary 
health  and  spirits,  and  who,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  shook  Jack's  hand  very 
warmly,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
' '  Ilouidworthy,  this  is  very  kind  of  you 
indeed,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  really 
did  not  think  you  would  come." 

"  Not  comeV  "  said  Jack,  — he  spoke  a 
little  hypocritically,  although,  at  the  sight 
of  Bob's  face,  he  believed  what  he  was 
saying,  for  the  moment,  —  "  Not  come? 
Of  course  I  should  come.  I  wouldn't 
have  staid  away  on  any  account." 

"  Well,  it  is  really  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Bob  again. 

' '  My  mother  and  sister  desired  me  to 
present  their  congratulations  and  excuses. 
They  never  go  into  society  now;  and,  be- 
sides, the  distance  would  make  it  next  to 
impossible." 

"  I  'm  sure  we  are  very  sorry  not  to 
see  them,"  said  Bob,  "although,  of 
course,  you  know,  I  hardly  expected 
them.  That  is,  the  distance  and  alto- 
gether—  Step  up  stairs  and  leave  your 
hat  and  things.  — Ladies,  allow  tliis  gen- 
tleman to  step  upstairs,  please.  Or  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you.  Miss  Brown, 
Mr.  Ilouidworthy.  Miss  Gordian,  IVIr. 
Ho uld worthy,  just  step  up  stairs  and 
make  yourself  at  home,  Ilouidworthy; 
first  door  to  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs." 

The  yovmg  ladies  with  whom  Jack.  waa. 
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thus  unexpectedly  made  acquainted  were 
sitting  upon  th(3  stairs;  and,  in  view  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  perhaps 
their  choice  was,  after  all,  not  such  an 
unwise  one.  They  unwound  their  arms 
from  each  other,  and  made  way  for  Jack, 
who  thought  himself  justified  in  not 
stopping  to  address  them  more  than  a 
civil  word,  and  so  made  the  best  of  his 
way  up  stairs.  Here,  in  one  of  the  little 
chambers,  was  a  confused  heap  of  hats, 
caps,  and  outside  garments;  and  several 
young  gentlemen,  who  all  had  too  much 
oil  on  their  hair,  were  putting  on  their 
'  gloves,  arranging  their  neckties,  and 
giving  the  last  touches  to  their  toilets, 
with  a  deliberation  which  might  have 
excited  a  suspicion  that  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  get  down  stairs. 

"  How  do  I  look,  Frank?  "  said  one  to 
the  other.     "  Am  I  all  right  ?  ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "you  look  as 
pretty  as  a  lalock.  Have  you  called  the 
roll':"' 

"What  roll?" 
«  "The  roll  of  hairs  on  your  upper  lip. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  is  one  more  on 
one  side  than  there  is  on  the  other." 

"Oh,  come,  Frank,  don't  be  a  fool! 
Am  I  all  right,  or  am  I  not?  " 

"Yes,  yes!  Come  along,  if  you  are 
coming;  if  not,  you'd  better  go  home." 

Saying  this,  the  speaker  departed,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend;  and  several  others 
(took  courage  to  go  down  after  them, 
^wisely  thinking  that  the  scrutiny  of  tlie 
"brilliant  company  below  would  be  divided 
if  a  pai  ty  should  encounter  it  together. 

Jack  did  not  stand  much  in  awe  of  the 
persons  assembled  below,  and  he  was 
^very  soon  ready  to  go  down.  He  found 
that  the  group  which  had  preceded  him 
-had  got  no  farther  than  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  because  the  boldest  of  them  was 
-making  himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Brown 
and  Miss  Gordiau,  and  the  rest  were 
afraid  to  go  any  farther  without  them. 

Jack  pressed  through  them,  and  was 
instantly  seized  upon  by  Bob  PuUis,  who 
had  evidently  been  lying  in  wait  for 
him. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Bob:  "I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  old  Mr.  Tompkins,  — 
jolly  old  fellow;  you'll  like  him,  I  know." 
'  "  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  I  had  bet- 

ter pay  my  I'espects  first  to  the  bride  and 
!  .    your  mother?  " 

i  "  Ah,  well,"  said  Bob,    "  I  think  my 

mother  has  just  stepped  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  there's  Julia.  You  can  see 
her,  if  you  like;  but  it  won't  be  so  easy 
getting  at  her." 


The  fact  was  that  the  good  Mrs.  Pul- 
lis,  who  had  been  all  day  long  in  a  fever- 
ish state  of  excitement,  was  just  then 
below,  superintending  the  preparation  of 
the  refreshments.  Houldworthy  man- 
aged with  the  h-^lp  of  Bob,  however,  to 
squeeze  up  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  the  bridal  group  was  standing  in 
state.  Mrs.  Julia  had  never  looked  so 
well.  Jack  thought;  and  he  hinted  as 
much  in  a  delicate  way,  as  he  offered  his 
congratulations.  Her  eyes  were  brighter 
than  ever,  if  possible,  at  the  compliment; 
but  her  husband,  who  again  had  the  air 
of  appearing  on  drill,  heard  it  and 
frowned.  He  was  forced  to  smile, 
though,  the  nest  moment,  on  being  in- 
troduced to  Jack,  so  it  really  went  for 
nothing;  and  his  ill  humor  was  in  part 
dispelled  by  Jack's  hearty  manner. 
Jack  had  a  pleasant  word  too  for  IMr. 
Ilobbs,  who  was  standing  near  by,  look- 
ing very  unhappy  with  IMiss  IMunchinel- 
lo  still  attached  to  his  arm.  JMiss  Mun- 
chinello  no  longer  felt  faint;  but  she  still 
leaned  very  heavily  on  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  an 
attitude  which  she  considered  graceful. 
Miss  Munchinello's  face  was- wreathed  in 
smiles,  and  her  head  was  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  altogether  she  presented  a 
very  beaming  appearance  when  Jack  was 
introduced  to  her.  Next  came  Mr. 
Jerome  Frederick  Tompkins,  who  was 
standing  near  by,  and  who,  liaving  speed- 
ily recovered  his  self-possossion,  had  kept 
Miss  Batterson  in  a  continual  state  of 
titter  ever  since  he  left  the  church. 
Twice  in  the  carriage,  and  three  times 
since.  Miss  Batterson  had  called  him  a 
horrid  creature,  and  requested  him  to 
"do  stop  now;"  but  as  Miss  Batterson 
was  evidently  amused,  and  did  not  quite 
mean  what  she  said,  Mr.  Jerome  Freder- 
ick still  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  be 
funny. 

No  sooner  was  this  interesting  cere- 
mony finished  by  Jack,  than  he  was 
dragged  off  by  little  Bob,  and  introduced 
to  an  immense  number  of  persons,  who 
seemed  to  look  all  alike,  and  whose  names 
and  countenances  he  instantly  forgot. 
Jack  saw  with  some  annoyance,  that 
his  friend  was  determined  to  make  him 
the  lion  of  the  evening;  but,  as  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  he  put  the  best  face 
he  could  on  the  matter  ;  and  reviving 
with  an  effort  his  old  society  manners, 
and  being  withal  well  looking  and  well 
dressed,  he  won  the  complacent  regard  of 
the  elders  and  the  admiration  of  the  young 
people.  It  was  really  astonishing  to  see 
how  many  persons  were  collected  togeth- 
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er  and  actually  moved  about  within  the 
four  walls  of  that  little  house.  In  view 
of  Bob's  bettered  circumstances,  the 
family  which  had  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  rooms  had  some  time  ago  been  got 
rid  of;  and  their  places  were  in  part  sup- 
plied by  two  or  three  lodgers.  These 
young  men  had  in  the  most  generous 
manner  given  up  their  rooms,  in  consid- 
eration of  being  invited  to  the  festivities ; 
and  so  the  whole  house  was  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Pullises.  But  for  this,  the  in- 
vited guests  could  not  possibly  have  been 
got  in  at  the  front  door  by  any  ordinary 
process  of  compression,  unless  they  came 
and  went  by  relays.  The  bride's  circle 
of  acquaintance  was  not,  indeed,  very 
large,  but  that  of  the  Tompkinses  was 
very  much  greater;  and,  besides,  Charles 
AU'iert  had  been  inconsiderate  enough'  to 
invite  the  greater  part  of  the  regimental 
company  to  which  he  belonged;  and,  what 
was  worse,  a  great  many  of  them  came, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  monopolized  the 
ladies,  and  trod  on  the  toes  of  the  more 
modest  civilians.  Everybody  bore  the 
crowding  to  which  they  had  to  submit 
with  the  utmost  good  humor;  and,  indeed, 
it  seemed  rather  to  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion.  Single  gentlemen, 
finding  themselves  suddenly  plumped 
against  unmarried  ladies  whom  they  did 
not  know,  took  advantage  of  the  accident 
to  speak  to  them,  and  make  little  jokes 
about  the  faux  pas,  and  so  glided  insensi- 
bly into  conversation  about  the  weather, 
and  previous  weddings  they  had  attend- 
ed. It  is,  to  be  sure,  disagreeable,  when 
indulging  in  a  rational  conversation  with 
a  lady,  to  have  to  be  constantly  on  one's 
guard  lest  a  push  from  behind  should 
cause  one  to  step  on  her  toes;  but  then 
the  conversation  on  such  occasions  is 
very  seldom  rational,  and  so  is  helped  on 
by  amusing  little  incidents  of  this  kind. 
There  is,  besides,  a  certain  excitement  in 
having  always  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  shipwreck  of  one's  self  or  one's 
partner,  and  constant  pushing  and  shov- 
ing keeps  the  faculties  awake.  And 
everybody  was  bent  on  stopping,  and 
making  an  evening  of  it. 

The  scene  amused  Houldworthy,  but 
he  made  several  efforts  to  get  away. 
These  were  without  success,  because  Bob 
had  always  some  new  person  ready,  to 
whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
troduce him.  Under  Bob's  guidance, 
Houldworthy  was  piloted  up  to  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  rooms,  where  the  elder  Mr. 
Tompkins  sat  in  a  kind  of  state,  with  his 
wife  at  his  right  hand.      Tliis  worthy- 


couple  were  both  ^erj  round-faced  and 
good-natured,  and  beamed  around  on  the 
company  as  if  they  would  say,  "  Here  we 
are;  our  son  Charles  Albert,  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  his  day,  is  just  mar- 
ried, and  his  father  is  going  to  set  him 
up  in  business  for  himself:  but,  bless  you 
all,  we're  not  a  bit  proud  if  we  have  got 
money." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "Mr. 
Houldworthy,  is  it?  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Houldworthy.  I  used  to  know  your 
father  very  well." 

"  Indeed!  "  said  Jack. 

"Yes:  he  used  to  buy  of  us  at  one 
time.  That  was  before  you  moved  so  far 
up  town.  I  remember  him  very  well. 
He  was  a  very  fine  man,  sir,  was  your 
father  ;  what  we  caD  a  square  man,  sir, 
and  always  prompt  to  settle,  but  very 
particular  about  his  teas,  —  very  particu- 
lar about  his  teas.  But  we  always  con- 
trived to  suit  him, — we  always  con- 
trived to  suit  him  somehow.  If  we 
hadn't  any  thing  on  hand  to  suit  him, 
why,  we  generally  went  to  work  and 
mixed  up  something,  don't  you  see?  ha! 
ha!  But  that  was  when  we  was  domg  a 
good  deal  less  business  than  we  are  now. 
We  can't  afford  to  take  that  little  trouble 
with  a  customer  now,  I  can  tell  you,  it  he 
is  ever  so  good.  How  much  do  you  sup- 
pose our  sales  amounted  to  last  year?  "         ^ 

Jack  was  forced  to  I'eply  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

"  A  little  ever  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
sir,  —  a  little  over  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

Jack  expressed  a  fitting  amount  of 
surprise  at  the  extent  of  Mr.  Tompkins's 
business. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  can  remember  when 
we  thought  five  thousand  a  very  good 
business;  and  that  wasn't  so  very  long 
ago  either.  Excuse  me,"  continued  Mr. 
Tompkins,  who  suddenly  became  aware 
that  his  better  half,  who  found  herself 
neglected,  was  gently  nudging  him  with 
her  elbow:  "  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
wife.  Eliza,  this  is  Mr.  Houldworthy. 
Mr.  Houldworthy,  my  wife,  sir." 

'Mx.  Houldworthy  thereupon  entered 
into  an  enlivening  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Tompkins  about  the  crowded  state  of  the 
rooms,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
marriages  in  general  and  of  this  marriage 
in  particular,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gradually  became  possessed  with  the  idea, 
he  could  not  tell  how,  that  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins thought  Charles  Albert  might  have 
done  very  much  better  than  marry  into 
the  PuHis  family,  but  that  she  was  really 
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a  good  old  soul,  and  had  not  interposed 
any  serious  objections  to  his  carrying  out 
his  own  plan  for  his  happiness.  When 
Jack  took  leave  of  the  worthy  couple, 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  person  of 
some  distinction,  and  kept  him  by  them 
as  long  as  they  could,  Mr.  Tompkins 
gave  him  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
come  and  see  them  at  their  house  in 
Thirteenth  Street. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any 
time,  and  so  will  the  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Tompkins.  "By  the  way,  Eliza,  where 
are  the  girls?  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  them." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  meet  the  young  la- 
dies in  the  course  of  the  evening,"  said 
Jack.  "  And  I  am  sure  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  call  on  you,  but  I  have  given 
up  all  society  since  my  father  died." 

"  Given  up  all  society?  Bless  me,  Mr. 
Houldworthy,  that  is  very  wrong,  very 
wrong  indeed,  sir,  for  a  young  man 'like 
you.  However,  as  I  said,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you,  very  glad  indeed.  And 
good  night,  if  we  don't  see  you  again.  We 
are  going  very  soon.     Good  night,  sir." 

Jack  very  civilly  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  having  met  them,  and  went  away. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  would  have  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  them,  if  they  had 
known  how  poor  we  are  now,"  said  Jack 
to  himself.  "  Yes,  I  think  they  would  ; 
they  seem  a  good'honest  sort  of  people. 
So  he  used  to  sell  my  father  tea,  did 
he?" 

To  do  Mr.  Tompkins  justice,  he  knew 
the  whole  story  of  the  elder  Mr.  Ilould- 
worthy^'s  failure  and  death,  and,  having 
respected  the  father,  he  had  conceived  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  50n.  As  for  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
was  somewhat  impressed  by  Jack's  well- 
bred  air,  although  she  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  feeling,  and  certainly  made 
no  unfavorable  comparisons  between  him 
and  either  Charles  Aibeii;  or  Jerome 
Frederick. 

Of  course  there  were  refreshments.  It 
would  be  an  imputation  on  the  liospitali- 
ty  of  the  Pullises  to  omit  to  mention  this 
fact.  There  was  a  spread  of  food  and 
drink,  which  would  have  satisfied  even 
such  an  epicure  as  Mr.  Charles  Lush 5  and 
there  were  dishes  too,  with  French  names 
which  Mrs.  Pullis  had  never  heard  before, 
and  wisely  did  not  try  to  pronounce.  It 
was  all  UiQ  work  of  a  New  York  confec- 
tioner, who  cei'tainly  deserved  credit  for 
everything  except  punctuality;  and  per- 
haps the  poor  man  was  hardly  to  be  blamed 
on  this  point.  He  had  received  rather  more 


orders  than  he  could  conveniently  fill  for 
that  night,  and  confectioners  must  live. 
They  cannot  eat  their  own  ices  and  jellies, 
and  certainly  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
reap  their  harvest  when  it  comes.  This 
press  of  business  put  the  confectioner's 
men  very  much  out  of  humor,  however; 
and  this  re-acted  on  the  head  of  poor  Mrs. 
Pullis.  Still  there  was  enough  for  every- 
body, notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  military  gentlemen  present;  and,  if  the  ■ 
company  had  not  insanely  insisted  upon 
all  crowding  at  once  into  the  little  room 
where  the  refreshments  were  served,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  sUghtest  trouble. 
Not  that  there  was  any  great  harm  done, 
indeed;  for  when  those  behind  saw  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  more  to 
press  into  the  supper-room,  unless  they  got 
in  over  the  heads  of  those  already  inside, 
—  a  very  difficult  proceeding  in  view  of  the 
lowness  of  the  ceiling,  —  they  went  away, 
and  waited  for  their  turn  in  the  most  com- 
mendable manner.  The  crowded  state  of 
the  room,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it 
from  the  kitchen  below,  to  be  sure,  made 
the  work  of  the  servants  rather  difficult ; 
and  one  of  the  results  was,  that,  when  Mr. 
Ilobbs  had  got  Miss  Munchinello  a  plate 
of  ice-cream,  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility find  her  a  spoon  to  eat  it  with,  until 
it  had  reached  the  consistency  of  boiled 
milk.  The  only  refreshment,  also,  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  could  secure  for  himself  was 
the  drumstick  of  a  fowl,  which  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  eating,  although  the 
supply  of  i^lates,  knives,  and  forks  was 
positively  tremendous.  Mr.  Jerome  Fred- 
erick Tompkins,  however,  when  he  was 
released  from  duty,  managed  to  secure 
every  thing  he  wanted  for  liimseK  and  all 
his  friends  around  him.  Jerome  Fred- 
erick was,  it  is  true,  a  much  less  modest 
man  than  JMr.  Ilobbs. 

Jack  went  in  late,  by  the  special  advice 
of  Bob,  who  kept  near  him  all  the  even- 
ing, as  if  he  was  afraid  he  would  go  aw^ay 
too  early,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in 
introducing  him  to  almost  everybody 
present.  In  the  supper-room,  —  it  really 
amounted  to  a  supper,  —  Bob  was  at  his 
elbow,  and  managed  to  secure  him  every 
delicacy.  There  was  sherry  and  cham- 
pagne,—  a  present  from  old  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, Bob  whispered.  His  mother,  who 
believed  in  temperance  principles,  did  not 
quite  like  it,  but  she  was  afraid  to  make 
any  objections;  and  Houldworthy  would 
have  found  his  voyage  across  the  ferry  ex- 
tremely short  that  night,  if  he  had  drunk 
as  much  as  Bob,  in  his  hospitality,  pressed 
on  hini.     "  I  never  drink  any  liquor,  my- 
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self,"  Bob  said;  "  but  you  do,  I  know,  and 
there's  plenty  of  it." 

Jack,  however,  contented  himself  with 
drinking  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
bride.  It  was  a  very  long  time  since  he 
had  drunk  so  much  as  that. 

Just  then  one  of  the  young  Pullises 
rushed  in  with  the  exclamation,  "  Oh, 
Bob!  they're  gomg,"  and  then  rushed  out 
again. 

"  Excuse  me,  Houldworthy, "  said  Bob, 
"  I'll  be  right  back.  I  find  my  sister  is 
going.  You  see,  they  are  to  stop  at  a 
hot-r-l  in  New  York  to-niglit,  and  are  going 
off  to  Niagara  in  the  first  train  in  the  morn- 
ing.—  Hers,  waiter,  just  see  to  this  gen- 
tleman, will  you?  See  that  he  has  every 
thing  he  wants.  —  I'll  be  right  back, 
Houldworthy."  And  off  Bob  rushed,  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  sister. 

The  news  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, the  bridegroom's  brother,  and  one 
of  the  bridegroom's  sisters,  were  about  to 
take  their  departure,  created  some  excite- 
ment; and  the  result  was  that  the  supper- 
room  was  presently  cleared  of  everybody 
except  Jack  Houldworthy.  He  had  no 
curiosity  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  happy 
couple  bidding  farewell  to  their  friends; 
and  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  very  indifferent  substitute 
for  dinner,  in  order  to  reach  Williams- 
burg in  season,  he  now  made  a  remarka- 
bly successful  attack  on  the  viands  around 
him,  as  well  as  on  whatever  the  waiter 
■was  able  to  bring  him.  I  am  compelled 
to  record,  too,  that  he  enjoyed  it.  There 
was  nothing  ethereal  about  Jack  at  any 
time;  and  he  had  not  eaten  boned  turkey 
nor  Charlotte  Russe  in  a  long  while. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Master  Jack 
left  the  table  in  good  humor;  and  it  will 
occasion  no  surprise,  that,  meeting  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  pretty  JNIiss  Mun- 
chineilo,  who  had  at  last  shaken  off  Mr. 
Hobbs,  or  been  sliaken  oft'  by  liim.  Jack 
should  have  stopped  to  talk  witli  her  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  she  resem- 
bled her  photograph,  and  whether  she 
spoke  with  an  Italian  accent.  Miss  Mun- 
chinello  did  her  best  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Houldworthy;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  presently  remembering  that  he 
had  a  long  distance  to  go,  as  well  as  to  rise 
at  an  early  hour  next  morning.  He  had 
gratified  Bob  by  coming,  and  there  was 
really  no  occasion  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer.  So  he  sought  out  Bob,  who  was 
not  very  far  off,  and  seemed  to  have  his 
eye  on  his  friend,  and  toldliim  very  decid- 
edly that  now  he  must  certainly  go.  Bob 
was  anxious   to  have  him  stop  until  the 


others  had  gone,  and  smoke  a  quiet  cigar 
with  him.  Or,  why  not  stay  all  night, 
and  go  over  with  him  in  the  morning  ? 
There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  house, 
now  Julia  was  gone,  Bob  said  with  a 
sigh.  And  all  these  people  would  soon  be 
out  of  the  way.  They  were  only  waiting 
for  somebody  to  start,  and  off  they  would 
shy,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  after  their  lead- 
er. It  was  old  Mr.  Tompkins  that  kept 
them,  he  was  satisfied.  It  was  a  great 
pity  the  house  was  not  big  enough  for 
a  dance.  They  had  thought  of  that,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  talk,  had  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up  as  impracticable. 
Tliere  was  really  nothing  for  them  to  do, 
unless  they  played  games ;  and  there  was 
not  even  room  enough  for  that.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  slow  wedding,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  Houldworthy's  sake. 

Jack  replied  to  all  this,  that  he  had 
enjoyed  himself  hugely,  but  positively  he 
could  not  sto]i  a  moment  longer.  Then 
he  reminded  little  Bob  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  take  leave  of  his  mother.  Bob 
looked  a  little  annoyed,  and  confessed 
that  ills  mother  had  been  a  little  over- 
come by  the  separation  with  Julia,  and 
had  retired  up  stairs  for  a  few  moments 
to  recover  her  composure.  She  would  be 
down  very  soon,  and  this  was  an  additional 
reason  why  Houldworthy  should  stop. 

But  Houldworthy  persisted  in  going, 
and  finally  got  away,  after  having  to  take 
from  Bob  a  very  large  and  very  bad  ci- 
gar, —  Bob  was  no  judge  of  tobacco,  — to 
smoke  going  over  the  ferry.  It  thus 
turned  out  that  Jack  did  not  see  Mrs. 
Pullis  during  the  whole  evening,  if  the 
glance  he  got  of  her  at  the  church  is 
excepted.  The  good  woman  was  in  no 
place  very  long  at  once  that  day,  and  was, 
indeed,  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and 
agitation  tliat  she  did  not  recover  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate, as  she  said,  that  her  younger  daugh- 
ter was  only  thirteen,  and  could  not  be 
married  at  present. 

It  was  not  so  very  late  when  Jack  left 
the  Pullises,  but  he  had  several  detentions 
on  the  way;  and  he  was  surprised  when 
he  reached  home  to  see  his  sister  Fanny 
sitting  up  for  him. 

"  Why,  puss,"  said  he,  "  you  up  ?  " 
"Ah!    Jack,"    said   Fanny,  throwing 
down  her   book,    "  I   thought  you  v^ere 
never  coming.     Did  you  have  a  good  time 
you  great,  good-for-nothing  feUow'j'  " 
"  Oh,  an  ecstatic  time." 
"  No,  but  honestly,  did  you?  " 
"  Hum,  well,  I  don't  know.     Yes,  tol- 
erably good." 
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"  And  how  did  the  bride  look?  Was 
she  pretty?  And  how  was  she  dressed? 
'lellmeall  about  it." 

•'  Hum,  1  don't  know,"  said  Jack. 
"  She  was  dressed  like  all  brides,  I  be- 
lieve. She  had  on  a  white  gown  of  some 
sort,  and  a  veil,  and  a  lot  of  thingu'nbobs 
in  her  hair.  Yes,  she  looked  well  enough. 
Come,  go  to  bed  immediately,  puss.  Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is?  " 

It  is  certain  that  brothers  are  the  most 
hai'd-hearted  and  unfeeling  creatui'es  in 
the  world. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

IN   WHICH     THERE     IS     A     LITTLE    MUSIC, 
AND   A   GREAT   DEAL   OF   ANXIETY. 

Time  wore  on.  It  is  a  habit  with 
time,  which  is  very  pleasant  wlien  we 
are  bored,  and  very  disagreeable  when 
we  are  enjoying  ourselves.  John  Hould- 
worthy  was  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
satisfied  at  the  flight  of  tlie  seasons. 
Each  day  seemed  short  enough,  for  he 
was  busy ;  but  the  change  in  his  life  and 
ways  of  thinking  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed  many  years  ago  since  his  father 
died. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  two  years  since 
the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Ilouldworthy  ; 
and  in  that  time  the  nation  had  also 
been  going  through  a  bitter  experience. 
"With  the  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  war,  this  story  has  but  little  to  do 
since  it  is  only  a  plain  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  family  very  worthy  but 
hardly  distinguished.  If  John  Ilould- 
worthy could  have  been  spared  by  his 
widowed  mother  to  use  a  sword  in  de- 
fence of  the  Union,  or  even  to  carry  a 
musket  in  the  ranks  of  its  defenders,  the 
course  of  this  narrative  might  have  been 
different. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1833.  The  na- 
tional armies  had  begun  to  close  in  on 
the  rebels  on  the  west  and  south-west; 
but  the  value  of  their  successes  was  as 
yet  hardly  apparent.  The  brave  but 
severely-tried  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  three  com- 
manders, and  now,  under  the  fourth,  was 
barely  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  protect 
the  capital.  Nobody  could  yet  foretell 
what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all;  and  it 
was  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Ctesiphon  Smith,  to  whom  Jack  Ilould- 
worthy applied  one  morning  early  in 
July  for  an  increr.se  of  salary,  should 
have  received  the  petition  without  nnich 
favor.    Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Company  had 


dealt  largely  with  the  government,  and 
they  had  not  found  it  a  good  paymaster, 
even  in  paper  money.  They  still  trusted 
in  the  strength  and  good  faith  of  the 
American  people,  and  they  were  still 
accepting  large  orders  from  the  same 
source  :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  senior 
partner  from  getting  very  nervous  at 
times,  —  so  nervous  that,  in  spite  of  his 
self-control,  he  could  not  help  showing 
his  irritation.  Jack  had  the  ill  luck  to 
come  upon  him  when  he  was  in  one  of 
these  unpleasant  moods ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  interview  was  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  very  trying  to  the 
temper  of  both  parties.  Jack  pleaded 
his  long  service  and  the  high  prices ;  Mr. 
Ctesiphon  Smith  answered  that  they  had 
already  raised  Mr.  Houldworthy's  i^ay 
once  ;  and,  although  they  were  on  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  him,  he  must 
not  presume  too  much  on  that  fact.  The 
basis  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  was,  that 
the  whole  country  might  be  going  to  the 
dogs,  —  he  hoped  not,  but  really  it  some- 
times seemed  as  if  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  —  and,  if  it  did,  it  would  make  very 
little  difference  to  Houldworthy  whether 
he  had  a  large  or  a  small  salary,  or.  in- 
deed, any  salary  at  all.  In  short,  the 
house  was  not  yet  prepared  by  any  means 
to  increase  its  expenses.  Mr.  Smith 
would  be  very  glad  to  oblige  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy if  it  were  practicable  ;  but  really 
he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  it  at 
present.  And,  if  any  way  offered  for  Mr. 
Houldworthy  to  better  his  fortunes,  why, 
they  could  not  presume  to  stand  in  his 
way,  although  they  should  be  very  sorry 
to  part  with  him,  very  sorry  indeed. 
And  then  Mr.  Ct^^siphon  Smith  intimated 
in  his  usual  civil  but  decided  manner 
that  he  had  seen  quite  enough  of  INIr. 
Houldworthy,  and  that  he  was  busy,  and 
wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Jack  went  away  angry  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
treated.  Perhaps  he  had  at  that  time 
rather  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  his  services;  and  certainly,  if  he  was 
not  puffed  up  witli  pride,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  his  mother  and  sister.  It  was 
certain,  at  least,  that  he  did  not  stand  in 
a  jiosition  to  know  much  of  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  nor  how  much  reason  Mr. 
Smith  really  had  for  his  des]iondency 
and  ill  humor.  Jack  only  knew  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  labored  hard  and 
la  e,  and  that  he  had  worked  in  the 
evening  for  a  week  at  a  time  more  than 
once ;  and  what  galled  him  especially 
wasj  that  IVIi-.  Chipmau  had  j  ust  informed 
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him  that  he  would  have  to  work  that 
evening',  and  he  had  promised  to  take 
the  two  c:irls  to  a  concert,  and  had  even 
procured  the  ticliets.  This  was  an  enjoy- 
ment in  wliich  Jack  had  not  often  in- 
duljjed  himself  in  the  last  two  years;  and 
he  had  shown  signs  of  rebellion  for  the 
first  time  during  his  stay  with  Messrs.  C. 
Smith  &  Company.  He  had  even  under- 
taken to  argue  the  question  with  Mr. 
Chipman;  but  that  gentleman  had  statsd 
the  case  very  plainly  and  squarely,  and 
had  gone  away  before  Jack  had  time  to 
quarrel  with  him.  I  think  Jack  felt  this 
disappointuK-nt  rather  more  keenly  even 
than  Mr.  Smith's  refusal  to  raise  his  sal- 
ary; because  he  had  not  counted  very 
strongly  on  receivin'^  a  favorable  re- 
sjjonse,  and  it  is,  besides,  little  crosses 
which  sometimes  trouble  us  the  most. 

Still  there  was  no  help  for  it.  After 
the  first  flush  of  his  excitement  had 
passed  away,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
throw  up  his  situation,  even  if  there  had 
been  any  excuse  for  it  in  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith ;  and,  that  there 
was  an  excuse,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
persuading  himself,  although  he  tried  for 
a  little  time.  So  long  as  he  remained 
with  the  house,  he  would  not  shirk  the 
work,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself. 
On  that  point  he^  was  determined,  lie 
had  long  ago  made  a  resolution  never  to 
spare  himself,  and  this  was  not  the  time 
to  break  over  it.  Yet  the  girls  must  not 
be  disappointed.  Fred  Rovingston  was 
in  town,  he  thought,  unless  he  had  gone 
away  very  recently.  He  would  send  the 
tickets  up  to  the  club,  and  ask  Fred  to 
go  in  his  place.  He  was  quite  certain 
Fred  could  be  depended  on  if  he  had  no 
engagement,  and  it  was  not  likely  he 
had  at  that  time  of  the  season.  And  he 
would  remain  with  C.  Smith  &  Company, 
at  least  until  they  could  get  through  their 
press  of  work.  Their  business  was  spas- 
modic, and  a  leisure  time  could  not  be 
long  in  coming.  He  was  determined  at 
least,  that  his  application  for  an  increase 
of  salary  should  not  have  the  appeai'ance 
of  a  "  strike,"  and  he  meant  they  should 
understand  that  he  would  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  them. 

By  good  luck,  Fred  Rovingston  was  in 
town,  and  answered  Jack's  note  almost 
immediately,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  give  the  ladies  his  escort. 
Usually  Jack  did  not  go  home  in  the 
evening  to  dinner  when  he  stopped  down 
town,  but  this  time  he  told  Mr.  Chipman 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  Mr. 


Chipman,  judging  from  Jack's  manner 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  any  objec- 
tion, said,  "  Very  well,"  in  a  tone  which 
meant,  "  Go,  and  be  hanged  to  you! "  Of 
course  Jack  received  a  due  amount  of 
commiseration  from  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter, who  assured  him  he  was  killing  him- 
self with  hard  work.  One  would  have 
thought,  to  hear  these  good  women  talk, 
that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a  bottle 
of  sal-volatile  with  the  stopper  left  out, 
and  that  his  strength  would  evaporate, 
and  he  would  become  absolutely  good  for 
nothing,  unless  he  was  immediately 
corked  up,  and  put  away  on  the  shelf. 
Amy  Warner  never  flattered  Jack,  and 
she  did  not  join  in  these  aft'ectionate 
demonstrations.  Perhaps  Jack  was 
spoiled  a  bit,  for  he  observed  her  silence, 
and  hinted  that  without  doubt  Amy  did 
not  care  very  much,  since  Mr.  Rovingston 
was  going  in  his  place. 

Amy's  face  was  covered  with  a  flush  as 
she  answered,  "1  don't  think  you  are 
quite  kind,  Jack.  You  know  very  well 
how  sorry  I  am  that  you  cannot  go.  I 
only  accepted  the  change  because  I 
thought  it  would  annoy  you  if  I  should 
refuse  to  go  with  Mr.  Rovingston." 

"I  hope  you  did  not  take  what  I  said 
in  earnest.  Amy,"  said  Jack,  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 

Jack  eat  his  dinner  hastily,  and  went 
up  to  his  room  for  a  moment  after  he 
had  finished.  While  there  his  eye  fell 
on  the  case  containing  a  little  five-bar- 
relied  revolver,  which  he  had  owned  for 
many  yeai's.  It  was  the  same  which 
Rovingston  had  used  with  good  effect  in 
a  certain  adventure  in  Rome.  A  feeling 
came  over  Jack,  at  sight  of  it.  that  he 
would  take  it  with  him  that  evening. 
There  was  no  reason  for  it,  unless,  in- 
deed, his  mind  was  turned  towards  the 
advantage  of  carrying  fire-arms,  by  cer- 
tain rumors  that  the  military  draft  would 
be  resisted  by  force,  if  the  government 
should  insist  on  carrying  it  out.  It  was 
one  of  those  mysterious  impulses,  which 
every  one  has  more  or  less  often,  and 
which,  in  most  cases,  spring  from  noth- 
ing, and  result  in  nothing,  so  far  as 
human  intelligence  can  determine.  Then 
Jack  said  to  himself,  "Nonsense!  I'm 
coming  straight  u])  Broadway.  What  is 
the  use  of  bothering  myself  with  that 
thing?  Who  knows  but  it  might  go  off 
of  itself,  at  the  stoi-e,  and  shoot  old  Chip 
through  the  head?  And,  although  I 
don't  love  Chipman,  I  should  not 
care  to  have  him  shot  with  my  pistol." 
Nevertheless,  after  he  had  gone  out  and 
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closed  the  door  after  him,  Jack  returned, 
and  took  the  pistol  with  him.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  he  said 
nothing  about  this  to  the  ladies  down 
Btairs. 

He  put  his  head  into  the  dining-room, 
as  he  passed  along.  "  Good-by,  moth- 
er," he  said :  "  good-by,  young  ladies. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  jolly  good  time, 
and  that  you  will  not  annoy  j\lr.  lloving- 
ston  by  your  chatter." 

"  Good-by,  Jack,"  said  Fanny.  "  Come 
home  early,  please ;  and,  if  you  don't  get 
home  first,  we  will  sit  up  for  you." 

"Yes,  come  home  early,  Jack,  if  you 
can,"  said  Amy. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jack,  "you  are 
very  obliging;  and  1  hardly  think  I  shall 
stay  out  longer  than  C.  Smith  &  Company 
require  my  services." 

So  Jack  went  away;  and  the  young 
ladies,  having  arrayed  themselves  with 
much  care,  awaited  Mr.  Rovingston,  who 
■was  punctual  to  a  moment ;  for  he  had 
that  virtue,  although  he  was  an  idle  man, 
and  in  any  case  would  never  have  kept 
two  ladies  waiting. 

It  was  a  fact,  although  Miss  Hould- 
worthy  and  Miss  ^Varner  did  not  know  it, 
that  Mr.  Rovingston  postponed  a  journey 
to  Saratoga,  in  oi'der  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  obliging  his  friend,  and  escorting  the 
young  ladies  to  the  concert.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Rovingston  cared  very  little  about 
the  watering-place  itself,  for  it  always 
bored  him  after  a  day  or  two,  and  he 
much  preferred  drinking  bottled  Congress 
■water,  to  taking  the  trouble  of  going 
down  to  the  spring  after  it,  and  using  a 
glass  common  to  everybody.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  he  had  to  disappoint  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  proposed  to  go ; 
and  Mr.  Rovingston  was  singularly  punc- 
tilious in  keeping  his  engagements. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  a  note  to  this  gen- 
tleman, at  the  last  moment,  that  he  was 
detained  by  an  unexpected  matter  of  im- 
portance which  had  turned  up;  and  the 
friend  went  off  alone,  muttering  very 
hearty  maledictions.  Mr.  Rovingston 
was  really  very  fond  of  music,  as  he  had 
often  iniormed  these  young  ladies. 

It  must  be  said,  that  Mr.  Rovingston 
enjoyed  a  little  supper  at  the  Houldwor- 
thys,  wliich  came  after  the  concert,  still 
more  than  the  concert  itself,  although 
the  music  w'as  really  fine:  I  could  prove 
it  by  telling  who  sang  if  I  chose,  but  what 
does* it  matter?  It  was  a  very  modest 
refection,  and  Mr.  Rovingston  had  eaten 
much  more  elegant  repasts  night  after 
night  at  the  Twiddler  Club,  not  to  speak 


of  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  into 
which  he  had  penetrated  in  London  and 
Paris  and  other  gay  cities  where  people 
live  to  eat.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
dishes  set  before  him;  for,  if  tlie  truth 
must  be  told  there  was  nothing,  after  all, 
but  a  salad  and  some  few  trifles.  But 
there  was  something  very  pleasant  to 
Rovingston  in  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  —  for  Jack  did  not  come,  and  Mrs. 
Houldwortliy  had  retired,  and  was  dream- 
ing of  a  man  who  had  a  nose  like  the 
Eddystone  Light-house,  and  who  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Felix  Short, 
—  there  was  something  very  pleasant  to 
Rovingston  in  sitting  there  with  two 
charming  girls,  bright  and  pure  and 
honest  and  merry,  not  unwise,  and  yet 
not  too  knowing;  not  so  pretty  as  to  be 
silly,  and  not  so  ugly  as  to  be  bas  bleues; 
and  who  were  quite  ready  to  be  amused 
by  his  stories,  notwithstanding  he  told 
two  or  three  which  had  had  their  day  at 
the  club.  AVhat  wonder  was  it  that  Mr. 
Rovingston  should  have  felt  so  little 
alarm  at  Jack's  protracted  absence  ?  He 
sat  there  very  much  at  his  ease,  and 
drawing  from  his  experience  in  different 
23arts  of  the  world,  as  he  was  rarely  led  to 
do;  for  he  was  not  one  of  your  petty 
travellers,  who,  having  once  had  sight  of 
Temple  Bar  and  the  outside  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  imagine  they  know  the  whole 
world,  and  can  never  be  done  making 
perennial  guide-books  of  themselves.  He 
made  himself  so  entertaining,  that  the 
minutes  flew  by  much  faster  than  they 
were  counted. 

Jack  did  not  come.  The  little  supper, 
which  had  been  prepared  as  a  kind  of 
reminiscence  of  the  old  days,  was  to  have 
been  a  i^leasant  surprise  to  him ;  and  they 
delayed  sitting  down  until  the  ice-creams, 
which  bad  not  been  properly  packed  by 
the  confectioner,  threatened  to  dissolve 
of  their  own  accord  if  left  much  longer. 
Out  of  consideration  for  Mr.  Rovingston, 
the  girls  reluctantly  ordered  supper,  in 
the  expectation  that,  before  they  were 
half  through.  Jack's  latch-key  would  be 
heard  at  the  door.  But  Jack  did  not 
come  :  what  could  have  delayed  him? 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Rovingston's  powers  of 
conversation,  the  time  at  table  i^assed 
rapidly;  but  at  length  that  eloquent  gen- 
tleman began  to  discover  that  his  audi- 
tors were  not  so  attentive,  and  that  they 
were  only  making  a  pretence  of  being 
amused.  He  was  not  in  the  least  uneasy 
about  Jack.  There  had  been  some  un- 
usual press  of  business  at  the  store  : 
Miss  Ilouldworthy  shook  her  head.     Jack 
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had  met  some  friend  coming  out  of  the 
theatres,  as  he  had  been  walking  up,  and 
had  been  over-persuaded  to  eat  a  bit  of 
supper  with  liim.  "Jack  has  no  such 
friends  now,"  said  Miss  AV'arner  rather 
gi'avely.  ilr.  Rovingston  was  forced  to 
own  that  this  hist  supposition  of  his  was 
rather  absurd ;  for  Jack  would  expect  him 
to  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  his  arrival, 
and  so  would  hurry  home. 

Finally  they  went  up  stairs  again;  and 
Mr.  Rovingston,  who  found  his  excuses 
running  out,  suggested  music.  Miss 
Houldworthy  played  a  few  airs  for  him, 
but  asked  to  be  excused  from  singing. 
She  was  not  in  the  mood,  she  said:  some 
other  night, — any  other  night, — she 
should  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity,  if 
Mr.  Rovingston  cared  to  hear  her. 

Mr.  Rovingston,  from  his  position  of 
friendship  with  the  family,  staid  on  wait- 
ing for  Jack,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  He  began  to  feel  some 
alarm  himself:  yet  he  hesitated  to  show  it, 
and  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  ladies,  by 
offering  to  go  in  seaixh  of  the  missing 
man.  lie  hinted,  indeed,  with  a  pretence 
at  a  jest,  that  he  should  presently  set  out 
after  the  delinquent;  but  the  idea  did  not 
seem  amusing.  At  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock,  he  offered  point  blank  to  go  after 
him,  although  he  represented  that  he 
had  no  doubt  Jack  was  safe  enough.  The 
young  man  knew  very  well  how  to  take 
care  of  himself,  he  said.  He  had  been 
with  Jack  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
not  seek  danger  rashly,  but  if  he  found 
trouble  m:iavoidable  he  had  tlie  courage 
to  face  it,  and  bring  himself  out.  With- 
out doubt,  too,  it  was  no  case  of  danger, 
Rovingston  hastily  added,  as  he  saw 
Fanny's  lips  quivering,  and  Amy  looking 
very  pale  and  serious,  ^\'ithout  doubt. 
Jack  had  been  kept  at  the  store  later 
than  he  expected,  by  a  press  of  work. 
And  by  the  way,  —  not  that  it  mattered, 
—  was  Jack  armed '?  Had  he  any  weapon 
with  him? 

Miss  Houldworthy  thought  not.  Jack 
had  a  pistul  in  a  case  on  the  dressing- 
table;  but  he  never  carried  it,  she  thought. 

Might  Mr.  Rovingston  be  permitted  to 
rmi  up  to  Jack's  room,  and  seeV  He 
knew  the  way  perfectly  well. 

Certainly,  it  he  thought  it  important. 
Yes,  certainly,  if  he  would  be  so  good. 

Rovingston  came  down  with  an  in- 
creased cheerfulness  of  manner.  Yes, 
Jack  was  armed,  and  well  armed  too;  for 
he  had  his  pistol,  and  it  was  an  excellent 
weapon.  Rovingston  had  seen  it  often, 
— had  used  it,  iu  fact.     They  need  not  be 


in  the  slightest  degree  alarmed  about  Jack, 
while  he  had  that  pistol  with  him.  Yet, 
as  it  would  relieve  their  minds,  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston said,  he  would  go  to  look  after 
him  if  he  did  not  return  at  one  o'clock. 
They  would  give  Jack  ten  minutes  more 
grace.  It  was  really  too  bad  of  him  to 
give  them  so  much  uneasiness. 

The  young  ladies  tried  to  look  encour- 
aged ;  but  in  reality  the  notion  that  Jack 
had  a  pistol  with  him,  and  might  find  it 
necessary  to  use  it,  did  not  allay  their 
alarm4n  the  least.  Mr.  Rovingston  had 
not  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  device,  if 
he  went  up  to  Jack's  room  for  any  reason 
except  his  own  curiosity. 

And,  in  truth,  Mr.  Rovingston  himself 
did  not  at  all  like  the  looks  of  the  situa- 
tion, just  then.  Jack  was  not  a  boy,  to 
go  about  armed  in  bravado;  and  he 
would  have  no  need  of  a  pistol  in  coming 
from  the  store  of  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Com- 
pany to  his  own  home.  AVas  it  possible 
he  had  started  on  some  other  adventure, 
about  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  his 
family  know?  At  the  moment,  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston had  very  strong  suspicions  of  his 
friend.  Men  do  not  trust  each  other  so 
im])licitly  as  women  trust  them. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  Jack  did  not 
appear.  ]\Ir.  Rovingston  rose  to  go;  and 
the  young  ladies  rose  at  the  same  time  in 
great  agitation.  They  were  so  sorry  to 
have  him  go,  but  it  would  really  relieve 
their  minds  very  much  to  know  that  some- 
thing was  done.  It  rained  too.  It  was 
really  too  bad.  Would  he  not  take  Jack's 
thick  overcoat,  which  would  protect  him 
better  than  his  own  ?  And  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  an  umbrella. 

Mr.  Rovingston  accepted  every  thing 
they  offered  him,  although  he  did  not 
propose  to  expose  himself  to  the  rain  any 
longer  than  would  bring  him  to  a  carriage 
stand.  He  put  on  the  coat,  and  buttoned 
it  up  very  deliberately  indeed;  and  after- 
wards he  turned  up  tlie  collar,  and  put  on 
his  gloves.  His  manner  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
were  evidently  eager  to  have  him  start. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Rovingston  was  perplexed. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  mind  going  out 
into  the  rain  to  serve  his  friend;  but 
where  should  he  first  direct  his  steps? 
He  wished  verj-  ardently  that  Jack  might 
solve  the  difficulty  just  then,  by  coming 
in  at  the  door. 

But  no  latch-key  was  heard  in  the  lock; 
and  Mr.  Rovingston  at  last  reluctantly 
opened  the  door,  letting  in  a  dash  of  wind 
and  rain;  whereupon  he   shut  it   again. 

"I  beg  of  you  not   to   be    alarmed, 
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ladies, ' '  he  said.  ' '  I  dare  say  T  shall  find 
no  trace  whatever  of  Jack  at  this  time  in 
the morninj^.  This  is  a  great  city;  and  a 
thousand  things  might  happen  to  detain 
him,  and  yet  no  harm  come  to  him.  It 
is  the  most  probable  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  will  get  home  before  I  have  been 
gone  half  an  hour;  and,  if  he  does,  I  beg 
you  will  not  sit  up  a  moment  for  me.  If 
I  return  and  find  the  lights  out,  I  will 
not  disturb  you.  I  insist  upon  that. 
And,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  get  along 
very  well,  because  I  shall  take  the  first 
carriage  I  can  find  unengaged.  And  I 
shall  take  the  precaution  to  bid  you  good 
night." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Rovingston  finally 
made  his  exit,  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

The  two  girls,  who  had  taken  a  formal 
leave  of  him  rather  mechanically,  turned 
towards  each  other. 

"  What  do  you  think?"    said  Fanny. 

"  If  it  were  not  unkind,"  said  Amy, 
"I  should  almost  say,  that  Mr.  Roving- 
ston disliked  very  much  to  go  out  iuto  the 
ram  to  look  for  poor  Jack." 

"  Oh,  no.  Amy!  I  cannot  think  that," 
cried  Fanny.  "  I  am  sure  you  ought  not 
to  say  that." 

Mr.  Rovingston  stai-ted  off  in  the  rain 
in  very  ill  humor.  "  It's  a  most  foolish 
errand,"  he  said  to  himself,  "a  most 
foolish  errand:  yet  their  looks  wei-e  so 
pleading  that,  being  a  man,  I  couldn't 
refuse  them.  AVhat  the  deuce  can  have 
become  of  Jack,  I  wonder?  There's  a 
man  coming.  That  may  be  him.  If  it 
is,  he  is  very  tipsy:  that's  certain." 

The  individual  whom  he  saw  approach- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  street-lamp  was 
well  dressed,  although  he  had  no  over- 
coat and  no  umbrella;  and  the  rain  was 
making  sad  woi'k  of  his  garments.  He 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
but  kept  on,  witli  his  liead  bent  down 
against  the  wind,  in  a  course  as  straight 
as  a  pair  of  very  unsteady  legs  could  carry 
hira.  "Easy  there,"  cried  out  Roving- 
ston, as  this  individual  made  a  lurch 
towards  him.  '*  All  right,"  returned 
the  man  thickly,  and  kept  on  his  course. 
Without  once  looking  up.  "That's  not 
Jack,  at  all  events,"  said  Rovingston. 
"  Now  the  next  thing  is  a  carriage. 
Bzzz!  how  the  wind  blows!  " 

The  streets  were  nearly  deserted ;  but 
Rovingston  was  fortunate  enough  to  stop 
a  hackney-coach,  with  a  pair  of  nearly 
fresh  horses,  on  its  way  to  its  stable. 

"  Double  price,  you  know,  sir,  at  this 
time  o'  night,"  said  the  driver  opening 


the  door  for  Rovingston.  "How  far  do 
you  wish  to  go,  sir?  " 

"  Never  mind  how  far,"  said  Roving- 
ston. "  I'll  give  j-ou  what  you  ask,  if  it 
is  any  thing  in  reason,  and  something 
over  for  yourself  besides;  and,  if  it  is 
not  in  reason,  I'll  turn  you  over  to  the 
police.  But  I  don't  expect  to  be  driven 
about  town  in  this  weather  for  nothing." 

"  Where  to,  sir?  "  said  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  divine  by  intuition  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  a  customer  who  would  not  dis- 
pute over  a  shilling. 

'•  To  the  police  headquarters  in  Mul- 
berry Street.     And  be  lively,  will  you  ?  " 

"  AH  right,  sir,"  said  the  driver ;  and 
climbing  up  to  his  box  as  quickly  as  his 
stiff,  wet  rubber  overcoat  would  permit 
him,  he  gave  the  whip  to  his  horses,  and 
off  they  darted. 

INlr.  Rovinq-ston  li^'hted  a  cis'ar,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  speculation  about 
Jack,  and  meditations  about  the  young 
ladies  he  had  just  left.  '-Jack  assured 
me,"  he  said.  ••  that  he  had  positively 
given  up  all  his  youthful  follies ;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  he  had  not  so  many  to 
give  ujj  as  some  men  at  the  club.  If  it 
were  young  Lush,  now,  I  might  be  able 
to  find  him.  No,  I  was  wrong  to  doubt 
Jack.  Some  accident  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  fellow,  unless,  as  is 
most  likely,  he  is  still  digging  away  at 
his  den,  down  town." 

The  police  headquarters  are  connected 
by  telegrapli-wirts  with  all  the  other 
police  stations  in  tlie  city;  and  this  will 
exjDlain  Rovingston's  business  there.  He 
gave  the  officials  a  description  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  having 
probably  met  with  an  accident ;  they 
had  heard  nothing  of  him.  Then  Rov- 
ingston requested  them  to  inquire  of  the 
other  stations  by  telegraph  ;  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  pay  for  any  trouble  to  whiclt 
they  might  be  jiut.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  drive  to  one  last  place,  w  here  there 
was  a  bare  chance  of  hearing  of  him. 

lie  was  advised  to  wait,  since  the  opera- 
tion of  communicating  with  the  stations 
from  which  tht-re  was  much  hope  of  hear- 
ing from  Ilouldworthy  would  not  take 
very  long.  Mr.  Rovingston  preferred  not 
to  wait,  although  he  did  not  explain  the 
reason  ;  which  was,  that  he  was  going  to 
the  store  of  ?dessrs.  C.  Smitli  &  Company, 
where  he  really  expected  to  find  Jack,  un- 
less he  had  passed  him  on  his  way  down, 
which  seemed  not  unlikely.  He  left  his 
card,  and  hurried  away. 

The  carriage  reached  the  store ;   and 
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every  thing  was  dark  and  s^loomy  within, 
although  tlie  rain  was  not  falling  so  heav- 
ily now. 

"  Try  the  door,"  said  Rovingston  from 
within  the  carriage  to  the  driver. 

The  man  rattled  and  banged  at  the 
door  with  an  energy  inspired  by  a  strong 
desire  to  get  home  to  bed.  Presently  a 
voice  from  within  gruffly  demanded  what 
they  were  making  a  racket  for. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
driver.  —  '•  Here's  the  watchman  inside 
wants  to  know  what  we  want,"  he  called 
out  to  Rovingston. 

"  Ask  him  if  there's  anybody  at  work 
inside,  —  if  Mr.  Ilouldworthy  is  there," 
said  Rovingston. 

"  No,"  answered  the  voice,  "  there's 
nobody  here  but  me.  Everybody  went 
home  by  eleven  o'clock.  What's  the 
row  ?  " 

"  Drive  back  to  the  police  headquarters," 
said  Rovingston;  and  away  they  dashed 
again,  leaving  the  mystiiied  watchman 
within  to  go  back  grumbling  to  his 
blankets. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Rovingston  to 
himself,  as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  "  I 
begin  to  be  seriously  worried  about  Jack, 
—  very  seriously  worried." 

Mr.  Rovingston's  second  visit  to  the 
police  headquarters  gave  him  no  clew 
to  the  mystery.  They  had  signalled  all 
the  stations,  except  those  a  long  way  up 
town,  and  had  got  the  same  reply  in 
every  case.  No  such  person  as  Mr. 
Ilouldworthy  had  been  brought  in  up 
to  that  hour. 

"  And,  if  any  accident  had  happened  to 
him,  he  would  naturally  be  cai-ried  to  the 
nearest  station-house  first?  "  asked  Rov- 
ingston. 

'•  Probably,  miless  he  had  some  friend 
with  him,  who  knew  where  he  lived." 

'•  It's  very  strange,"  said  Rovingston, 
half  to  himself. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  official, 
"but  I  don't  think  it  is.  He  will  prob- 
ably tui'n  up  somewhere,  by  and  by. 
They  always  do,  —  that  is,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,"  said  Rovingston, 
and  he  went  out  again. 

There  was  no  can-iage  in  sight.  Rov- 
ingston was  startled  for  a  moment ;  but 
he  reflected  that  he  had  not  paid  the 
man.  and  so  he  waited.  In  another 
minute  liis  Jehu  drove  up  rapidly,  and 
sprang  down  from  his  seat. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  I  j 
haven't  kept  you  waiting  ;  but  this  is  an  \ 
awful  wet  night,  and  I  thought  I  would  | 


just  step  around  the  corner,  and  get  some- 
thing hot  for  my  cough.  It's  awful  hard 
weather,  sir.  for  us  as  has  to  ride  outside." 

Rovingston  looked  closely  at  hiin,  and 
saw  that  he  was  rather  a  better  man  than 
most  of  his  class.  "  V^ery  well,"  said  he, 
"  You  have  got  a  good  pair  of  horses,  and 
you  may  put  that  cough  mixture  in  the 
bill,  if  you  like.  But  just  see  that  the 
cough  does  not  trouble  you  too  often, 
for  I  have  not  got  through  with  you 
yet." 

He  cut  short  the  man's  protestations  iu 
regard  to  his  temperance,  by  telling  him  : 
to  drive  to  the  Ilouldworthys'  house. 

'•  There  is  still  one  more  chance,"  said 
he.  "Jack  may  have  been  detained  iu 
some  unaccountable  way,  and  he  may 
l)e  at  home  already."  • 

The  horses  went  as  if  thej'  too  had  been 
taking  something  hot  for  th('ir  coughs. 
Rovingston  saw  the  lights  still  burning 
when  they  reached  the  Ilouldworthys'  ; 
but  he  knew  they  would  sit  up  for  him, 
even  if  Jack  had  got  back.  The  quick 
ears  within  heard  the  rattle  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  the  door  of  the  house  was 
opened  before  Rovingston  had  alighted. 

"  Has  he  come?  "  and,  "  Did  you  find 
him?"  was  called  out  from  either  side, 
as  Rovingston  went  up  the  step ;  but 
there  was  no  reply.  AVhen  he  reached 
the  two  eager  faces  at  the  door,  he  an- 
swered, "No,  I  could  not  find  him.  I 
hoped  he  would  have  reached  here  before 
me." 

Amy  leaned  back  sick  and  faint  against 
the  doorway.  Fanny  seized  Mr.  Roving- 
ston's arm  in  her  extreme  agitation. 

"  Oh,  JMr.  Rovingston !  "  slie  said,  "  what 
can  have  become  of  poor  Jack  ?  What  do 
you  think  can  have  become  of  him  ?  " 

Rovingston  gave  her  what  comfort  he 
could ;  and  Amy  had  time  to  recover  be- 
fore her  condition  could  be  noticed,  but 
she  had  come  near  falling. 

The  clock  on  the  church  not  far  ofE 
struck  three  with  a  dull  clang.  They 
all  listened. 

"  And  now,"  said  Rovingston,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  "  I  am  going  off  to  try 
again:  so  wisli  me  good  luck,  please. 
1  shall  not  bid  you  good-night  tliis  time, 
for  I  hope  to  be  back  very  soon  with  good 
news.  I  shall  keep  on  the  wing  till  i  find 
Jack,  so  don't  fear.  AVheu  I  wear  out 
these  horses  I  shall  get  a  fresh  pair; 
but  1  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
You  will  see  me  again  very  soon." 

JMr.  Rovingston  stopped  a  moment  to 
reflect,  on  the  lower  step ;  and  they 
watched    him    from  the  doorway.      He 
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observed  this,  and  gave  his  order  to  the 
diiver  in  an  undertone.  The  carriage 
rolled  off,  but  at  a  slower  pace  this  time, 
because  the  effects  of  the  "  cough  mix- 
ture "  had  evaporated. 

"  Poor  things  !  "  said  Rovingston  com- 
passionately, as  he  lighted  his  third  cigar. 
"  Poor  things  !  They  ought  to  go  to  bed 
at  once,  but  I  suppose  it  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  suggest  it.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  staid  there  to  comfort  them.  It 
would  have  seemed  rather  shabby  to  sit 
down  idly  and  do  nothing;  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  quite  as  wise  as  to  start  off 
again  on  this  wild-goose  chase." 

And  all  this  time  good  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  As  Mr.  Kovingston's  carriage 
rattled  away,  she  was  experiencing  a  very 
singular  dream,  the  point  of  which 
seemed  to  be,  that  she  was  cruising  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  a  small  dory,  with 
her  son,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
They  presently  were  happy  in  discover- 
ing Sir  John,  —  so  the  dream  went  on,  — 
seated  upon  a  large  mound  of  snow,  and 
eating  icicles,  with  the  same  relish  as  if 
they  had  been  sticks  of  barley-candy. 
He  very  gallantly  ottered  Mrs.  Hould- 
w'orthy  one ;  but,  as  she  was  about  to 
take  it,  Sir  John  suddenly  began  to  slide 
down  from  his  chilly  seat  into  a  fathom- 
less gulf,  which,  as  Mrs.  Houldworthy 
just  then  observed,  was  yawning  beneath. 
Whether  Sir  John  ever  struck  bottom  or 
not,  none  of  the  (iamily  ever  ascertained, 
because  this  was  all  Mrs.  Houldworthy 
was  ever  able  to  remember  of  her  dream. 
It  is  possible  that  important  question 
might  have  been  decided  if  the  j'oung 
ladies  in  the  hall  below  had  kept  the 
street-door  open  a  little  longer. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN     WHICH      JACK      HOULDWORTHY      RE- 
CEIVKS   A   VKRY  SEVERE   BUFFET. 

Jack  was  kept  rather  late  at  the  store 
on  the  night  of  the  concert.  He  knew 
that  the  entertainment  would  conclude 
early,  and  he  wanted  to  get  home;  and 
for  that  reason,  so  it  appeared,  old 
Chip  was  unusually  cross,  and  every 
thing  went  MTong.  Nevertheless  he 
did  eventually  get  away;  and,  when  he 
went  by  the  City  Hall,  the  hands  of  the 
illumined  clock  stood  at  five  minutes 
past  eleven.  Jack  never  rode,  as  a 
matter  of  principle;  and,  besides,  he  was 
iu  a  huiTy.     It  was  a  disagreeable,  damp 


evening;  and  the  clouds  were  threatening, 
although  it  did  not  absolutely  rain. 
There  was  an  unusually  small  number  of 
people  in  the  streets  for  that  time  of 
night;  and  for  the  first  part  of  his  walk, 
at  least,  he  had  plenty  of  room  to  keep 
on  at  the  steady,  quick  gait  into  which 
he  struck. 

Just  above  Canal  Street  he  observed,  a 
short  distance  before  him,  a  little  bare- 
footed beggar-girl,  who  ran  from  one  per- 
son who  appeared  to  have  refused  her,  to 
another  still  farther  along. 

The  idea  crossed  Jack's  mind,  that  she 
seemed  singularly  importunate ;  but  such 
sights  are  unhappily  too  common  in  great 
cities,  to  cause  much  thought.  He  was 
passing  on,  when  suddenly  his  coat  v/as 
grasped  tightly,  and  a  small,  plaintive 
voice  said,  — 

"  Please,  sir,  father's  dying." 

"  Well,  child,  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
Jack,  although  he  did  not  speak  roughly; 
the  child  was  too  fragile  for  that. 
"Come,  come,  don't  catch  hold  of  mel 
I'm  in  a  hurry. "  Jack  was  not  unfeel- 
ing; but  he  had  a  theory  at  that  time, 
being  then  a  young  man,  that  all  street- 
beggars  were  impostors,  and  that  the 
deserving  poor  never  asked  for  charity, 
—  except  in  story-books. 

The  small  hands  still  kept  fast  hold  of 
his  coat,  and  the  little  voice  said,  "  Oh, 
do  please  stop,  sir.     Do,  please  I  " 

Upon  this,  Jack  took  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  child;  and,  there  being  just 
there  a  strong  light  tin-own  on  the  side- 
walk from  the  window  of  a  cigar-store, 
he  saw  a  pretty  little,  sorrowful  face, 
which  it  struck  him  he  had  met  some- 
where before. 

"  Come  up  to  the  light,  here,"  said 
Jack.  "  I  think  I  know  your  face.  You 
stand  here  every  night,  don't  you? 
Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  No  indeed,  I  don't  stand  here  every 
night,"  said  the  child  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful indignation;  "  but  father's  very 
sick,  and  we  hain't  got  no  money  nor 
medicine,  and  not  much  to  eat.  And 
father  is  out  of  his  head,  and  don't  know 
us;  and  Katy  cries  all  the  time.  And 
Katy  sent  me  out  to-night  for  some  stuff 
the  doctor  told  her  to  get;  and  they 
wouldn't  give  me  any  because  I  hadn't 
no  monej'.  So  I  thought  I'd  try  and  beg 
some,  like — like  ]Mary  Morrison." 

"  And  W'lio  is  Mary  Morrison?  " 

"  She  is  a  little  girl  in  a  story,  sir." 
She  said  this  rather  timidly,  and  with 
hesitation,  as  if  she  was  afraid  Hould- 
worthy would  laugh  at  her. 
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"  So  you  read,  do  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  rather  an  absurd  question  for 
Jack  to  ask,  perhaps;  but  he  was  engaged 
in  trying  to  think  where  he  had  seen  the 
child  before.  She  stood  there  waiting  for 
him  to  speak  again,  gazing  up  the  side- 
walk, with  quivering  lips,  and  a  dreamy, 
absent  look  on  her  face.  She  had  a 
pretty  mouth,  and  deep  blue  eyes.  It 
was  quite  easy  to  see  that  she  was  not  a 
common  beggar.  Her  attitude  struck 
Jack  all  at  once,  and  he  had  a  good  mem- 
ory for  faces. 

"I  think  I  know  your  father,"  said  he. 
"  Isn't  he  a  mechanic '?  Doesn't  he  work 
on  machineiy?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir!  "  The  blue  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  the  face  kindled. 

"  And  you  used  to  go  out  with  him 
sometimes,  when  he  was  looking  for 
work?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  Oh!  if  you  know  father, 
please  come  home  with  me;  please  come. 
He  has  been  out  of  his  head  to-night, 
and  Katy  is  so  frightened!  She  thought 
he  was  dying.  Slaybe  he  is  too;  and 
Katy  is  all  alone." 

"My  dear  child,  I  cannot  come  to- 
night. 1  am  on  my  way  home,  and  it  is 
late.  I'll  give  you  some  money,  and  to- 
morrow perhaps  I'll  look  you  up." 

"  Oh,  please  come,  please  come!  "  cried 
the  child.  She  was  past  arguing,  and 
could  only  sob  out  her  little  petition  for 
help,   "Please  come!  please  come!" 

It  was  very  hard  to  refuse  her,  and 
Jack  hesitated.  He  had  recognized  her 
as  the  little  daughter  of  the  mechanic 
whom  he  had  met  looking  for  work,  when 
he  himself  was  on  a  similar  errand; 
although  the  child  had  been  too  young  at 
the  time  to  carry  away  any  remembrance 
of  the  stranger  who  had  spoken  to  her 
father.  The  man,  Jack  had  met  once 
since,  when  he  and  Pullis  had  dined  at 
the  cheap  restaurant;  and  he  had  struck 
Jack  as  iDeing  an  honest,  worthy,  intelli- 
gent person.  The  man  had  spoken  tiien 
of  having  a  good  situation ;  some  misfor- 
tune had  happened  to  him  since,  without 
doubt. 

The  child  was  evidently  frightened 
and  tired  out.  Could  she  be  trusted  at 
that  time  of  night  to  return  home  alone, 
and  procure  the  assistance  which  Jack 
did  not  doubt  was  needed?  But  then 
there  were  Amy  and  Fanny  sitting  up 
and  waiting  for  him,  and  they  would  be 
greatly  alarmed  if  he  should  stay  out  so 
late.  Still  his  mother  would  be  very 
likely  asleep,  and  Fred  Rovingston  would 


be  with  the  girls,  he  thought;  and  cer- 
tainly they  would  be  very  glad  that  he 
had  gone  to  help  the  poor  people,  after  it 
was  all  over,  even  if  they  were  anxious 
for  an  hour.  Jack  knew  that  the  poorer 
streets  of  New  York  are  not  very  safe  by 
night  for  persons  with  gold  watch-chains, 
—  and  Jack  still  retained  this  ornament 
of  his  earlier  days,  —  but  he  had  his 
pistol  with  him;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did  not  entertain  this  thought  for  a 
moment,  although  prudence  suggested  it. 

The  cigar-seller  came  out  to  put  up 
the  shutters  to  his  shop.  "  Well,"  said 
Jack,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  but  let  us  be 
quick." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir!"  said  the  child 
joyfully;  and  without  another  word  she 
took  him  by  the  hand,  as  she  used  to  her 
father  in  the  old  days,  and  led  the  way 
raj)  idly. 

Jack  felt  a  pleasant,  warming  sensa- 
tion about  the  heart,  as  his  grasp  on  the 
little  hand  tightened.  He  had  not  done 
so  many  good  actions  in  hi3  life  up  to 
this  time,  as  to  regard  charity  a  matter 
of  course;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
magnified  his  self-denial.  Tlie  earliest 
stages  of  the  expansion  of  the  heart 
bring  the  acutest  pleasure. 

They  turned  first  into  Canal  Street, 
and  then  into  West  Broadway.  Their 
pace  was  rapid,  and  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  for  conversation ;  but  Hould- 
worthy  found  out  that  the  mechanic, 
whose  name  he  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  was  Green,  had  done  well  for  a 
time,  until  a  serious  injury  to  his  hand, 
from  machinery,  had  thrown  him  out  of 
work  for  a  while ;  and  then  they  had  gone 
behindhand.  As  if  this  was  not  enough, 
he  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  soon  after 
he  got  to  work  again;  and  so  the 'family 
had  gone  down  deeper  and  deeper  into 
poverty,  —  a  fall  very  easy  iu  large  cities. 
Some  of  his  fellow-workmen  had  done 
something  for  him  when  he  had  suffered 
the  accident  to  his  hand;  but  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  men  with  families, 
and  there  presently  came  an  end  to  their 
charity.  Mr.  Green  had  a  brother  in 
California,  — too  far  off  to  be  of  any 
assistance,  although  letters  had  been  sent 
to  him.  Katy  was  the  name  of  Green's 
elder  daughter;  Mary  was  that  of  the 
little  girl  whose  hand  Jack  was  holding. 
They  had  no  relatives  that  she  knew  of. 
They  had  come  from  a  town  a  great  way 
off,  —  Mary  thought  it  was  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  she  was  not  certain. 

All  these  facts  Houldvvorthy  learned 
by  direct    questions    on    the  way,   and 
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when  they  stopped  at  the  druggist's  in 
West  Broadway  for  medicine.  Little 
Mary  answered  mainly  by  monosyllables 
now,  for  she  was  in  feverish  haste  to  get 
home;  and  Jack  had  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
her  history  for  himself.  He  would  hardly 
have  asked  her  so  many  questions,  but 
for  the  notion  that  it  might  distract  her 
thoughts. 

The  owner  of  the  drug-store  an- 
swered tlie  night-bell  in  person.  Jack 
made  out.  The  man  appeared  to  have 
been  up,  looking  over  his  accounts;  for  his 
desk  was  lighted  up,  and  he  was  dressed, 
and  did  not  keep  them  waiting. 

"  Give  him  your  prescription,  Mary, 
and  I  will  pay  for  it.  Was  this  the  man 
who  "would  not  give  you  the  medicine 
without  the  money?  " 

' '  No  sir.  It  was  the  druggist  on  the 
next  corner. ' ' 

"  Whose  prescription  is  that?  "  Jack 
asked  of  the  druggist. 

"Dr.  Zeigler's." 

' '  Where  does  he  live  ?  ' ' 


•Street." 
off,    and 


"No.  U6 

"  Two  miles  off,  and  across  town 
at  that.  Does  he  know  any  thing  of  his 
profession  ? ' ' 

"Who?  Dr.  Zeigler?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  he  does.  He 
has  some  reputation,  but"  — 

"  But  what?  " 

The  druggist  held  his  measuring-glass 
to  his  eye,  and,  when  he  had  set  it  down, 
made  a  motion  of  drinking  with  his 
empty  liaiid. 

' '  ^V"llat  is  in  that  prescription  you  are 
putting  up?  " 

"  Laudanum,  mostly." 

"Hum,"  said  Jack  to  himself,  and 
reflected  for  a  moment.  Then  he  asked, 
"  Are  there  any  physicians  near  here,  — 
any  good  ones?  " 

"Physicians  enough,"  said  the  drug- 
gist, "  such  as  they  are.  But  I  think  I 
know  as  much  myself  as  most  of  them." 

"Do  you  practise  medicine?  " 

"  Now  and  then  in  an  emergency. 
I'm  not  a  regular  doctor,  but  I  have  been 
in  this  business  ever  since  I  could  see 
over  a  counter;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  I 
didn't  know  something  about  it." 

"I  think  it  possible  that  this  may  be 
an  emergency,"  said  Jack.     "Will  you 
come   w'ith  us 
father?" 

"Can't."    said    the    druggist.       "  ]\Iy 
clerk's  off  this  evening.     If  he  was  here,  i 
perhaps  I  would.      Twenty-five  cents  for  ' 
thai." 


"  said 
and 


see  this  little  girl's 


Little  Mary  seized  Jack's  coat  again, 
as  he  was  jiaying  for  the  medicine. 
"  Please,  let's  make  haste,"  she  said. 

At  that  moment,  a  young  man,  smell- 
ing very  strongly  of  tobacco  and  whis- 
key, entered  the  door.  He  had  his  hat 
very  much  over  one  eye,  when  he  first 
appeared;  but  he  immediately  reduced 
the  plane  of  its  brim  to  a  horizontal 
position ;  and,  from  having  the  appearance 
of  a  swaggering  blade,  came  all  at  once 
to  present  the  look  of  a  very  mild  drug- 
gist's assistant,  who  would  have  made  a 
night  of  it,  if  he  had  lived  at  home  and 
been  trusted  with  a  night-key. 

The  druggist  looked  at  him  without  a 
word,  but  with  a  face  that  expressed  a 
whole  dictionary  of  them  ;  and  the  young 
man  passed  silently  and  humbly  through 
the  shop  into  a  room  in  the  real*. 

"  I'll  go  with  you  now,  if  you  like," 
said  the  druggist.  "  Wait  till  I  get  my 
hat  and  umbrella."  He  passed  into  the 
inner  room,  and  shut  the  door ;  after 
which  his  voice  was  heard  in  angry 
tones,  as  if  he  was  abusing  the  clerk  for 
staying  out  so  late. 

"Confound  the  man!"  said  Jack  to 
himself.  "  If  he  does  not  make  haste, 
I  will  take  him  there  in  a  way  he  won't 
like.  I  don't  suppose  he  knows  much  ; 
but  nobody  can  tell  how  badly  off  Green 
may  be  at  this  moment ;  and  we  may  as 
well  take  him  as  lose  time  by  trying  to 
wake  up  some  of  these  other  quacks." 

"Please  tell  him  to  make  haste,"  said 
little  Mary. 

Jack  thereupon  opened  the  door 
througli  which  the  druggist  had  disap- 
peared, and  found  him  in  an  altercation 
with  his  assistant,  as  Jack  had  expected. 

"I'll  just  trouble  you  to  stop  that,  if 
you  please,"  said  Jack  sharply.  "I 
thought  I  told  you  the  patient  was  in  a 
bad  way;  it  strikes  me  you  are  acting  as 
if  you  had  the  night  before  you." 

The  druggist  made  no  answer  to  Jack, 
but  he  said  to  the  young  man,  '•  I'll 
talk  to  you  again  about  tiiat,  to-morrow 
morning."  Then  he  came  out,  and 
slammed  the  door  after  him;  and  the 
party  set  off. 

There  is  a  region  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town  called  the  "Hook,"  which 
has  nearly  as  bad  a  reputation  with  the 
police  as  the  old  Five  Points,  although 
it  is  comparatively  unknown  to  fame. 
It  was  somewhere  near  this  quarter, 
but  not  actually  into  it,  that  Mary  led 
her  two  companions.  The  tenement- 
house  which  she  entei-ed  was  really  not 
a   bad  one   of    its   cla^s,   although    the 
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unclean  stairways  were  not  lighted  ;  and 
Jack's  hand  soug'lit  his  pistol.  "  What 
a  shame,"  he  thought,  "  i'or  a  child  like 
this  to  be  travelling  through  such  holes 
at  night ! " 

The  rooms  were  for  the  most  part 
quiet ;  for  the  occupants  were  poor  peo- 
ple, with  some  honest  occupation,  how- 
ever humble,  and  they  were  generally 
up  betimes  in  the  morning,  unless  they 
accidentally  indulged  too  much  in  drink 
over  night.  In  one  room  on  the  second 
story,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
Irish  wake  going  on,  or  some  other 
Bacchanalian  festivity ;  and  a  gust 
of  rude,  boisterous  laughter  came  out 
through  the  cracks  of  the  door  as  they 
passed  it.  Still  it  was  a  decent  place 
enough,  as  the  dwellings  for  the  poor  go. 
There  are  tenement-houses  in  New  York, 
and  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
marble  warehouses  on  Broadway,  where 
the  owners  keep  two  stout  guards  all 
day  long ;  and.  let  the  sun  shine  ever  so 
brightly  outside,  no  respectable  man  is 
suffered  to  enter  unaccompanied,  lest  he 
should  be  robbed  and  murdered.  And 
at  night  no  well-dressed  person  should 
be  rash  enough  to  venture  within  those 
foul  portals  without  a  policeman  with  a 
lantern,  to  lead  the  way.  Truly  we 
need  not  go  far  to  find  heathen  who 
stand  in  want  of  our  prayers  and  our 
labors,  even  in  this  polished  Christian 
country. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  flight  of 
stairs,  their  little  conductor  pushed  open 
a  door,  Avhich  fitted  tightly  through  the 
action  on  it  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
appeared  to  have  no  other  fastening. 
They  followed  her  quietly  in,  and  saw 
on  an  old  bedstead,  a  man  asleep,  and  a 
pale  young  girl  watching  by  him.  She 
started  up  at  the  sound  of  their  entrance, 
and  would  have  spoken  hastily  to  the 
child,  but  stopped  short  in  agitation  at 
sight  of  the  strangers. 

"Hush!  don't  be  frightened,"'  said 
Houldworthy  kindly  and  in  a  whispei*. 
"I  know  your  father;  and  we  have 
come  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  him." 

The  giii  seemed  to  recover  her  com- 
posure in  a  measure.  She  shook  her 
head  sadly,  and  said,  "  You  are  very 
kind ;  but  1  am  afraid  it  is  too  late." 

"  I  see  he  is  asleep,"  said  Jack. 

"Yes;  he  dropped  off  into  a  doze  not 
a  moment  ago." 

"  Has  the  doctor  been  here  to-night  ?  " 

She  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  And  he  gave  no  encouragement?  " 

The  girl  could  not  speak,  and  turned 


away  towards  her  young  sister.  Sinking 
into  a  chair,  she  drew  her  into  her  arms, 
and  the  two  wept  silently. 

"I  thought  1  had  lost  you  too,  INIary," 
said  the  elder  when  she  found  her  voice 
again. 

"Don't  scold  her,"  said  Jack,  who 
had  not  witnessed  the  scene  unmoved ; 
"  she  was  doing  what  she  could  for  her 
father.  I  should  not  have  been  here, 
but  for  her." 

"And  the  medicine  too,"  said  Mary. 
' '  I've  got  the  medicine  too,  for  father, 
at  last.     Hadn't  he  ought  to  take  it  ?  " 

"Hush!  don't  speak  so  loud,  Maiy," 
said  her  sister.  "  You'll  wake  up 
father." 

"It  don't  make  much  odds,"  said  the 
druggist  quietly,  "since  he's  awake 
already." 

The  i^atient  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
was  looking  at  the  group,  although  with- 
out any  sign  of  astonishment  at  seeing 
them  in  his  room.  His  face  was  color- 
less, and  he  was  emaciated  almost  to  a 
skeleton. 

The  two  children  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully, till  certain  whether  he  was  still 
delirious. 

Houldworthy  felt  ill  at  ease  in  a  sick- 
room; but  he  went  forward,  followed  by 
the  druggist. 

"Do  you  remember  me?"  he  said 
kindly.  "I  heard  by  accident  that  you 
were  sick,  and  came  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  you." 

The  sick  man  moved  his  lips  as  if 
uttering  some  words  of  thanks,  and 
extended  his  hand  feebly  towards  Hould- 
worthy's ;  as  it  rested  on  the  counter- 
pane, Houldworthy  saw  that  his  hand 
lacked  two  fingers. 

Houldworthy  continued,  "  Our  friend 
here  is  a  "  — 

"  A  doctor,"  said  the  druggist,  as 
Houldworthy  hesitated  for  a  word. 

"  Our  friend  here  understands  medi- 
cine ;  and  he  has  come  with  me  to  see 
what  can  be  done." 

The  patient  turned  his  head  a  little 
on  the  pillow  to  see  the  new-comer,  and 
a  faint,  hopeless  smile  passed  over  his 
face.     He  made  no  other  movement. 

The  druggist  advanced  to  the  bedside, 
and,  taking  out  his  silver  watch  with  a 
professional  air,  felt  of  the  sick  man's 
pulse.  Then  he  looked  .steadily  into 
his  face  for  a  moment,  the  children 
meanwhile  gazing  in  a  terror  of  sus- 
pense. Houldworthy  fancied  he  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  next 
room,  the  silence  was  so  great.    Then  the 
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druggist  shook  his  head  very  solemnly 
and  not  unkindly,  and  turned  away. 

The  sick  man  seemed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  gesture  quite  as 
well  as  if  the  druggist  had  spoken.  He 
extended  his  hand  towards  his  children, 
and  they  rushed  to  his  side,  caressing 
him  and  weeping  silently. 

Houldworthy  took  the  druggist  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  —  it  was  but  a 
little  chamber,  —  and  asked  him  in  a 
■whisper,  — 

"  How  is  he  ?     Can  he  live  ?  " 

The  druggist  shook  his  head.  "  He'll 
peg  out  in  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
furthest." 

Houldworthy  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened, for  the  scene  was  a  new  one  to 
him. 

"  And  can  nothing  be  done  ?  That 
medicine  ?  " 

"  No  use  whatever.  I  know  what  it  is. 
It  would  only  bother  him." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  younger  of 
the  girls  bethought  herself  of  the  medi- 
cine which  she  had  been  at  so  much 
trouble  to  get,  and  sprang  forward  to  it 
in  haste. 

The  druggist  anticipated  her,  and 
stopped  her  with  a  touch  on  the  arm. 
*' I  wouldn't.     No  use." 

The  child  nevertheless  took  the  bottle, 
and  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  dispute 
him,  when  a  whisper  from  her  father 
struck  her  ear. 

The  sick  man  could  utter  articulately 
but  the  single  word,  "Him." 

Houldworthy  understood  that  he  was 
meant,  and  came  forward.  The  sick 
man,  by  a  great  effort,  took  his  hand. 
Then  he  said,  "  These  —  alone  —  or- 
phans ;  "  and  Houldworthy  compre- 
hended that  he  was  entreating  his  i^ro- 
tection  for  the  children. 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  tliem.  I  will 
see  that  they  come  to  no  harm ;  I  can 
promise  you  that." 

The  sick  man  made  no  attempt  to 
express  gratitude  ;  he  appeared  to  have 
something  else  on  his  mind,  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  relieve  himself  while 
strength  was  left  him. 

"  Box !  "  he  said.     "  Box  —  quick !  " 

The  elder  girl  brought  him  a  box, 
inlaid  on  the  top  with  many  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  colors.  The  key  was 
in  the  lock  ;  and  she  turned  it,  and  threw 
open  the  lid,  disclosing  papers,  of  which 
some  were  covered  with  figures,  and 
others  v;ere  evidently  mechanical  draw- 
ings. 


The  sick  man  again  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  strength  was  verj^  rapidly  leaving 
him.  He  turned  his  eyes  on  Houldwor- 
thy, and  said,  "  Yours  — great  "  —  but 
here  his  voice  failed  him;  and  he  sauk 
back  on  the  pillow,  from  which  in  his 
anxiety  he  had  raised  himself  a  few 
inches. 

Houldworthy  put  his  hand  on  the  box, 
and  made  a  sign  of  assent  to  show  that 
he  accepted  the  trust.  The  sick  man 
never  si^oke  again.  His  two  children 
now  took  up  a  position  by  his  bedside, 
where  they  could  hold  his  hands,  and 
look  into  his  face ;  and,  gazing  upon 
them  fondly,  the  poor  man  seemed  to 
pass  gradually  and  quietly  into  a  deep 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

Houldworthy  walked  to  the  window. 
The  clock  on  a  distant  church  struck  one, 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  outside  dashed 
against  the  panes. 

The  druggist  touched  hmi  on  the  shoul- 
der. "AVell,"he  said,  "  that's  the  end 
of  it.  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  any 
longer." 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  Why,  yes.     Didn't  you  know  it?  " 

' '  I  guessed  it. ' ' 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
children?  Let  them  stay  here?  I  see 
there's  another  room." 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  Jack,  sorrow- 
fully looking  at  the  poor  girls.  The  elder 
had  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  the  younger, 
leaning  forward  with  her  face  quite  hid- 
den, was  quiet,  save  when  a  sob  now  and 
then  broke  forth. 

"  Are  you  married?  "  asked  Hould- 
worthy. 

"No,"  said  the  druggist,  divining  his 
thought,  "but  I  know  a  decent  sort  of 
family  in  this  house  ;  that  is,  they  are 
here,  if  they  haven't  moved  since  I  at- 
tended one  of  the  children  for  scarlet 
fever." 

"Irish?" 

"No,  I  guess  not;  at  least  not  much. 
The  mother  is  a  good  sort  of  a  woman. 
I'll  go  and  wake  her  up,  if  you  like." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  Hould- 
worthy. "  I  ought  to  have  been  at 
home  many  hours  ago." 

The  druggist  went  off  on  his  mission; 
and  presently  a  knocking  was  heard  be- 
low, and  then  an  argument.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  re-appeared.  "  It's  all 
right,"  said  he.  "  yhe  didn't  know  the 
family;  but  she  is  coming  right  up,  and 
will  take  the  girls  down  with  her. 
They  will  do  what's  right." 
,      "I'm  very  glad,"  said  Houldworthy. 
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Then  h**  was  about  to  speak  to  the  girls, 
but  they  evidently  paid  no  attention  to 
what  wa-s  going  on  around  them;  and  so 
he  passed  quietly  out  with  the  druggist, 
and  lel't  them  alone. 

On  the  way  down,  Houldworthy 
stopped  to  talk  a  moment  wilh  Mrs. 
Fi-eeland,  the  good  woman  whom  the 
druggist  liad  just  aroused.  As  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge  oi'  a  lady's  character 
when  you  do  not  sse  her  at  all,  but  are 
conversing  with  her  through  a  very  small 
crack  of  the  door,  Houldworthy  made  her 
out  to  be  a  worthy  body,  who  could  safe- 
ly be  intrusted  with  the  charge  he  was 
obliged  to  place  ia  her  hands.  Certainly 
Mrs.  Freeland  expressed  her  willingness 
to  do  what  she  could,  with  great  volu- 
bility: and  in  this  assurance  she  was 
joined  by  her  husband,  who  was  also 
invisible,  but  whose  voice  was  set  in  a 
deep,  cheery  bass. 

"We'll  do  what  we  can,  mister,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Freeland.  "Don't  you  be 
afraid;  you  go  homo  to  your  family. 
Let  my  old  woman  alone  for  a  case  like 
this.  She's  buried  relations  enough  of 
her  own  to  know  what's  what:  hain't  you, 
Tilly?" 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Free- 
land.  She  was  too  much  intent  on  talk- 
ing herself  to  pay  much  attention  to  what 
her  husband  was  saying. 

Houldvvorthy  promised  to  pay  the  ne-, 
cessaiy  expenses,  and  offered  to  leave 
a  sum  of  money  with  them  as  a  guar- 
anty that  he  meant  what  he  said;  but 
they  would  not  take  it  in  advance. 
Then  he  went  away,  saying  that  he  would 
come  again  early  in  the  morning.  The 
druggist,  who  had  shown  signs  of  in- 
creased impatience,  preceded  him  down 
stairs,  and  waited  for  him  with  his  um- 
brella open. 

"  It's  an  awful  nasty  night,"  said  he. 
"  I  hope  you  haven't  got  far  to  go." 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents; 
and  the  deserted  streets  were  enveloped 
in  black  darkness,  save  where  a  lamp 
here  and  there  gave  a  feeble  glimmer,  and 
showed  the  water  falling,  as  it  were,  in 
sheets. 

"I'm  in  for  it  now,"  said  Hould- 
worthy. "The  cars  will  not  help  me 
much,  for  I  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
town.  By  the  way,  how  much  shall  I 
pay  you  for  your  trouble  ?  " 

"  What  you  like,"  said  the  druggist. 
"I  wasn't  of  much  use,  to  be  sm-e;  but 
then  that  was  not  my  fault." 

Then  they  had  a  little  more  talk  about 
the  druggist's  fee,  as  they  walked  along 


through  the  wet  and  very  close  to  each 
other;  but  they  soon  relapsed  into  silence, 
for  the  weather  was  certainly  not  favor- 
able to  cheerful  conversation. 

When  they  reached  the  druggist's  shop 
the  master  of  the  establishm?nt  had  to 
ring  twice  before  he  gained  admittance; 
a  delay  which  so  exasperated  him  that  he 
would  probably  have  given  his  assistant 
a  severe  punch  in  the  ribs  with  his  wet 
umbrella,  had  not  the  wind  favored  that 
young  gentleman  by  Ijlowiag  out  the  can- 
dle which  he  carried,  and  enveloping  him 
in  protecting  darkness.  He  prudently 
retreated  behind  the  counter  befce  he 
struck  a  match;  and  the  candle,  burning 
dimly  at  first,  displayed  a  face  so  ridicu- 
lously weak,  sleepy,  and  woo-begonc,  that 
Houldworthy  was  forced  to  smile,  in  spite 
of  the  situation. 

"  There,  go  to  bed,"  said  the  druggist, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  just  then  to  trust  him- 
self to  talk  to  the  young  man.  "  Go  to 
bed,  will  you  ?  and  I'll  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

The  assistant,  who  had  by  this  time 
lighted  a  gas-jet,  walked  off  with  his  can- 
dle, and  was  seen  no  more.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  no  condition  for  an  argument. 

Houldworthy  gave  the  diaiggist  a  bUl 
of  a  denomination  rather  larger  than  that 
worthy  expected,  although  he  had  pur- 
posely refrained  from  setting  any  price 
for  his  services,  in  the  hopes  of  profiting 
by  the  other's  generosity.  It  is  an  old 
trick  with  a  certain  class  of  men.  How- 
ever, his  temper  was  so  far  mollified  that 
he  said  to  Houldworthy  m  a  low  and 
mysterious  voice,  — 

"  Won't  you  have  a  drop  of  sporrits? 
It  will  keep  you  from  getting  cold. ' ' 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Houldworthy, 
putting  up  his  money.  "  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
Hark!  Is  that  a  car  I  hear  coming? 
No.  Well,  never  mind.  I  may  as  well 
make  up  my  mind  to  walk.  I  don't 
think  the  rain  will  hurt  me." 

"  Well,"  said  the  druggist,  touched  at 
the  moment  by  a  spark  of  commiseration, 
"you'd  better  take  my  umbi-ella.  It 
will  keep  the  rain  out  of  your  face  at 
least,  and  you  will  have  to  face  it." 

"Thanks,"  said  Houldworthy.  "I 
will  take  it,  if  you  will  risk  the  wind 
turning  it  ;  and  I  will  bring  it  back  ia 
the  morning." 

How  seldom  it  is  that  good  actions 
bring  their  reward  on  this  earth!  The 
druggist  never  saw  his  umbrella  again. 

"^Well,  good-night  to  yon,"  said  the 
druggist,  "  if  you  are  determined  not  to 
try  a  drop  of  something. " 
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"No,  thank  you,"  said  Houldworthy. 
< '  It's  bad  stuff  to  walk  on.  Good- 
night." 

The  druggist  closed  the  door  after  his 
customer,  and,  going  behind  his  counter, 
mixed  himself  a  very  stiff  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  drank  it  with  much  in- 
ward satisfaction.  Houldworthy  pushed 
on  rapidly  through  the  cold  and  wet, 
springing  over  the  big  puddles,  and 
splashing  through  the  little  ones.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  sure 
to  get  thoroughly  wet  before  he  reached 
home  ;  and  he  thought  it  as  well  not  to 
Jose  time  by  trying  to  keep  dry  in  the 
beginnmg. 

With  this  idea  he  very  soon  closed  his 
umbrella  with  an  mvective  against  his 
own  fooUshness  for  taking  it;  for  he  found 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  it 
in  the  high  wind,  which  seemed  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger. 

' '  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  adven- 
ture, upon  my  word,"  said  Jack.  "  Here 
I  seem  to  have  two  orphans  thrown  on 
my  hands  without  a  moment's  warning. 
Good  girls  they  are,  too,  I  should  say; 
but  what  can  I  do  with  them?  What  can 
I  do  with  them?  I  can't  take  them 
home  to  our  house.  We  have  no  room 
for  them,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
objections.  I  suppose  they  vsdll  be  will- 
ing to  work  for  a  living,  but  there  must 
be  a  delay ;  and  where  can  they  go  to  for 
a  while,  until  they  get  over  their  troub- 
les ?  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Pullis  would  take 
them  in  for  a  week  or  two.  That's  it. 
'That's  just  the  place.  I  will  get  JVIrs. 
Pullis  to  "  — 

The  thread  of  Jack's  reflections  was 
broken  off  in  a  very  abrupt  and  startling 
manner.  As  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
before  a  break  in  the  sidewalk,  where 
there  was  an  unusually  large  pool  of 
water,  two  arms  were  suddenly  thrown 
around  him  from  behind,  so  as  to  pinion 
his  elbows,  while  a  face  breathing  hot 
fumes  of  alcohol  was  laid  beside  his,  and 
a  chui  ground  into  his  shoulder,  like  the 
clamp  of  a  "\ase.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
creature  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  with  a 
face  red,  bloated,  and  fiendish,  came 
swiftly  forward  from  the  shadow,  and 
striick  him  in  the  breast  with  a  knife, 
once,  twice,  three  times,  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

Jack  sank  under  the  blows  without  a 
cry;  and  then  these  Thugs  dragged  him 
into 'a  little  passage-way  near  at  hand, 
and  began  to  turn  his  pockets  inside 
out  with  a  dexterity  which  showed  prac- 
tice. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  HOULDWORTHY  FINALLY 
REACHES    HOME. 

After  a  while.  Jack  Houldworthy 
partly  recovered  his  senses.  Water  from 
a  beam,  or  the  like,  above  him,  was  drop- 
ping slowly  but  steadily  on  his  up-turned 
face  as  he  lay  there  in  the  darkness  ;  but 
he  was  stiff  and  cold,  and  could  not 
move;  he  had  not  the  strength  or  the 
will  to  make  an  effort.  He  seemed  to 
have  gone  through  a  terrible  nightmare, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  could  not 
rouse  himself.  Footsteps  approached; 
then  the  sounds  stopped ;  then  he  heard 
them  again,  but  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
they  died  away  in  the  distance.  He 
turned  a  little  so  that  the  water  no 
longer  struck  his  face,  and  again  lost  all 
sensation. 

Policeman  Brown,  a  worthy  and  faith- 
ful officer,  but  a  very  slow  walker,  had 
j)assed  the  passage-way  where  Jack  lay, 
and  had  stopped,  and  looked  into  it ;  but 
the  young  man  lay  concealed  in  the  dark- 
ness; and  Policeman  Brown  continued 
on  his  round,  growling  to  himself  about 
the  weather,  as  he  had  never  ceased  to  do, 
since  he  came  on  duty  that  night. 

Policeman  Brown  was  a  methodical 
person ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  rules,  of 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  a  great 
number,  to  walk  up  this  narrow  passage- 
way, and  another  similar  one  not  far  be- 
yond, alternately,  as  he  came  to  them  in 
his  lonely  pilgrimages  ai-ound  his  beat. 
So  it  happened,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  that,  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  had  elapsed,  he  stumbled  over 
Jack's  foot,  and  became  conscious  that 
some  one  was  lying  there  on  the  ground. 

"  Come,  git  up,"  said  Mr.  Brown  in  a 
gniff  voice  suggestive  of  a  combination 
of  asthma  and  bronchitis.  "  Git  up  and 
go  home,  you.  What  you  layin'  there 
for?" 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Jack  Hould- 
worthy neither  got  up  nor  went  home  at 
Policeman  Brown's  direction.  On  the 
contraiy,  he  obstinately  refused  to  show 
any  sign  of  life  whatever. 

"  Well,  he  must  be  uncommon  groggy," 
said  Mr.  Brown  to  himself,  and  there- 
upon he  stirred  the  prostrate  form  gently 
with  his  toe. 

When  he  foimd  that  this  too  brought 
no  response,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Brown  to 
stoop  down,  and  examine  the  sleeper ; 
and  this  he  did,  though  somewhat  reluct- 
antly, because  he  was  rather  corpulent. 
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A  match,  lighted  by  rubbing  it  on  his 
dry  clothing  inside  his  rubber  overcoat, 
showed  him  red  stains  and  a  little  red 
pool. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Mr.  Brown  to  himself 
rather  fretfully.  "  Here's  a  go  I  The 
man's  been  murdered.  No,  he  ain't  dead, 
neither.  His  heart's  going.  Jest  my 
luck.  Now  I  s'pose  we've  got  him  to 
tote  to  the  station-house." 

Policeman  Brown  rose,  and,  going  out 
to  the  sidewalk,  very  deliberately,  and 
without  the  slightest  excitement,  struck 
with  his  club  on  the  pavement  the  signal 
that  help  was  wanted.  This  very  soon 
brought  Policeman  Blenker  on  the  scene. 
Mr.  Blenker  was  a  thinner  man,  although 
he  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  in  his  uniform  ;  and  he  got  over 
the  intervening  ground  pretty  rapidly. 

"  What's  up,  John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Blenker. 

"  A  feller's  been  and  gone  and  got  his- 
self  stuck,"  returned  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  ]\ir.  Blenker  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  express  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  victim  had  been  served  right. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  here,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  The  two 
men  had  a  little  consultation  over  poor 
Jack's  body ;  and  it  ended  by  their  pla- 
cing it  on  a  shutter  very  carefully  and 
tenderly,  and  carrying  it  off  between  them 
at  a  pace  suited  to  Mr.  Brown's  habits. 

Jack  was  conscious  for  a  little  time  of 
being  carried  along,  although  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  speculate  as  to  the  kind 
of  conveyance  which  he  was  using.  Then 
came  another  blank.  When  he  came  to 
himself  for  a  third  time,  he  was  on  a 
lounge  in  the  police-station,  with  a  sur- 
geon at  work  over  him;  and  a  face, 
which  seemed  familiar,  looking  down 
anxiously  upon  him.  This  well-known 
countenance  he  gradually  made  out  to  be 
Fred  Roviugston's. 

IVIr.  Eovingston  had  been  moresuccess- 
ftd  in  his  second  search.  On  reaching 
the  police  headquarters  again,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  despatch  containing  news 
of  his  friend  had  just  come  in.  Greatly 
agitated  at  hearing  that  Houldworthy 
had  been  attacked  by  thieves,  and  per- 
haps murdered,  he,  of  course,  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  him  out.  His  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  his  poor  friend  open  his 
eyes  again  was  extreme  ;  and  as  he  came 
to  his  side,  and  pressed  his  hand,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears. 

"  There,  there,  old  fellow,"  he  said ; 
"don't  try  to  talk.  You  are  safe  now; 
and,  God  willing,  we  will  bring  you  out 
all  right  yet.    Keep  quiet,  keep  quiet." 


Rovingston  retired  to  the  otherside  of 
the  room  and  was  presently  joined  by 
the  surgeon,  who  wished  to  consult  him 
about  removing  the  patient.  It  was 
settled  that  he  should  be  carried  home 
with  but  little  delay ;  and  that  Roving- 
ston should  take  his  carriage,  and  start 
at  once  in  order  to  forewarn  the  family. 
The  surgeon  was  unwilling  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  patient's 
injuries ;  although  he  committed  himself 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  hand  which  had 
given  the  blows  was  not  a  strong  one, 
and  that  only  one  of  the  wounds  was 
likely  to  prove  troublesome. 

Rovingston  took  a  farewell  look  at  his 
friend,  bidding  him  keep  up  his  courage, 
and  then  setoff  on  his  disagreeable  errand. 
How  delicately  and  considerately  he  per- 
formed it,  there  is  no  need  to  men- 
tion. The  girls  had  never  forgotten  the 
similar  shock  which  they  had  received 
two  years  before  ;  but  they  did  not  break 
down  under  this  new  infliction,  especially 
as  Rovingston  made  his  account  of  the 
affair  as  cheerful  as  his  conscience  would 
permit.  Any  thing,  too,  was  better  than 
the  torture  of  suspense  which  they  had 
been  so  long  suffering  ;  and  they  felt  it 
at  first  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  the 
result  was  no  worse.  Amy  went  up  stairs 
to  break  the  news  to  her  amit,  since  the 
fresh  trouble  which  had  fallen  on  the 
family  could  not  be  concealed  from  her 
much  longer.  Fanny  busied  herself  in 
making  preparations  to  receive  her 
brother;  and  Rovingston,  left  to  himself 
in  the  little  drawing-room,  fell  into  a 
sound  slumber,  from  which  he  only 
awoke,  —  and  with  a  little  feeling  of 
shame,  — when  the  carriage  containing 
Jack  drove  up  to  the  door. 

It  had  long  been  daylight,  when  Rov- 
ingston saw  the  patient  finally  settled 
with  his  mother  watching  over  him. 
Jack  had  taken  an  early  opportunity,  in 
spite  of  his  weakness,  to  bespeak  his 
friend's  attention  for  the  young  orphans, 
his  protegees  ;  and  Rovingston  promised  to 
look  them  up  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
although  he  got  but  a  very  indistinct  idea 
of  who  they  were,  because  he  obliged 
Jack  to  be  very  sparing  of  his  words. 
When  Rovingston  had  assured  himself 
that  Jack  was  as  comfortable  as  the  sur- 
geon could  make  him,  he  went  down  to 
take  leave  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
thanked  him  many  times  for  his  kind- 
ness ;  and  promised  him'  to  seek,  at  once, 
the  rest  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

"And    you,    Mr.    Eovingston,"    said 
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Fanny ;  "  you  certainly  need  rest  quite 
as  much  as  we  do." 

"No  indeed,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
been  anxious,  certainly ;  but  you  had 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  quietly,  and  bear 
it  as  best  you  could;  while  I  was  dashing 
about  town  in  all  the  excitement  of  a 
search.  Besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  got 
a  bit  of  a  nap  just  before  Jack  came ; 
and  I  feel  greatly  refreshed.  I  am  going 
to  walk  up  after  Dr.  Lush  now ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  fresh  air  will  do  me 
great  good.  See,"  he  added,  throwing 
open  the  door,  "  it  has  cleared  off  finely 
after  the  rain." 

"  Pray  let  us  send  for  Dr.  Lush,"  said 
Fanny,  "  if  you  think  he  is  the  best  sur- 
geon." 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  said  Roving- 
ston ;  who  understood  very  well  that 
they  had  no  one  to  send,  and  was,  be- 
sides, partly  in  earnest  in  what  he  said. 
"  I  insist  upon  going,  for  I  need  the 
walk.  So  good-night,  or  good-morning, 
■whichever  you  choose." 

Mr.  Rovingston  raised  his  hat,  and 
went  down  the  steps  with  an  easy  grace, 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  as- 
sertion that  he  was  not  suffering  from 
fatigue ;  but  he  had  not  walked  half  a 
block  before  he  congratulated  himself 
that  Dr.  Lush  lived  no  farther  off.  He 
had  sent  away  the  carriage,  which  he 
had  used  all  night,  —  he  astonisl>3d  the 
driver  by  his  liberality  in  paying  him, 
—  and  he  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  walk,  or  go  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  his  way  in  order  to  find  a  convey- 
ance. 

When  he  reached  Dr.  Lush's  residence. 
he  had  to  ring  twice  before  there  ap- 
peared to  be  any  signs  of  life  within. 
The  Lushes,  as  has  heretofore  appeared, 
were  by  no  means  early  birds  or  early 
wonus.  At  the  second  pull  of  the  bell, 
which  was  given  with  a  vigor  which 
showed  Mr.  Rovingston  to  be  in  no  hu- 
mor to  be  kept  waiting,  a  window  was 
raised  in  the  third  story,  and  a  voice 
called  out,  — 

"  See  here,  old  Beeswax,  if  you  are 
trying  to  get  a  sample  of  our  bell-wire, 
hold  on,  and  I'll  come  down  and  cut  you 
off  a  yard." 

Rovingston  looked  up  indignantly,  and 
beheld  the  head  of  Mr.  Charles  Lush, 
adorned  with  a  red  sraoking-cap,  fi-om 
whicli  depended  a  very  long  tassel. 

"  Hallo,"  called  out  Mr.  Lush,  when  he 
saw  who  it  was ;  "  is  that  you,  Mr.  Ro- 
vingston ?  I  thought  it  was  some  cad  or 
other.     Wait  a  shake,  and  I'll  let  you 


in ;  our  flunkey's  always  asleep."  Then 
the  red  cap  disappeared ;  and  presently 
Rovingston  heard  footsteps  approach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Charles  Lush  and  his  father's  flun- 
key appeared  at  about  the  same  moment. 
The  flunkey  obsequioiisly  held  open  the 
door ;  and  Mr.  Lush  appeared  behind  it, 
in  embroidered  red  slippers,  red  break- 
fastcoat,  with  waistcoat  and  trousers  to 
match,  and  the  red  smoking-cap  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Lush's  countenance  was 
also  somewhat  rubicund ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  have  been  instantane- 
ously suggestive  of  a  boiled  lobster,  the 
scarlet  fever,  or  a  field  of  battle,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  poetic  tempera- 
ment possessed  by  the  beholder. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Rovingston,"  he  said. 
"  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  of  course,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  dropped  such  a  saluta- 
tion on  your  head.  It  is  so  early  in  the 
morning,  you  see." 

"  I  will  not  come  in,  thank  you.  I 
called  to  ask  your  father  to  see  Hould- 
worthy.  The  poor  fellow  is  badly  off, 
I'm  afraid." 

"  What !  Jack  need  the  surgeon  ?  Mr. 
Rovingston,  if  you  could  spare  me  a  mo- 
ment, to  tell  me  about  it,  it  would  oblige 
yours  truly." 

"  ^Vell,"  said  Rovingston,  "  I  have  beea 
up  all  night,  and  am  on  my  way  to  bed. 
That  is  my  first  reason  for  being  in  a 
hurry." 

"  The  deuce,  you  say  !  I  beg  your  par- 
don; but  I  thought  you  had  a  seedlike 
appearance.  Been  up  with  Jack,  eh  ? 
And  I  don't  suppose  you  have  had  any 
breakfast ;  you  don't  look  like  it.  Come 
in,  and  have  a  drop  of  Mocha.  You  don't 
know  how  coffee  and  a  roll  set  a  man  up. 
Y^ou  ought  not  to  go  to  bed  without  it. 
Come,  1  insist  upon  it.  There's  nobody 
up  but  me,  and  won't  be  for  an  hour; 
but  1  heard  the  cook  go  down,  and  it 
will  not  take  three  minutes  to  make  cof- 
fee, you  know,  in  the  French  way." 

The  idea  tempted  Rovingston.  He 
was  greatly  in  need  of  coffee  and  a  roll ; 
and  the  llouldworthys,  in  their  distress, 
had  quite  forgotten  to  offer  him  any  re- 
freshment. He  hesitated,  and  then  he 
accepted  Lush's  offer. 

"  Wiggins,"  said  Mr.  Lush,  "go  tell 
the  cook  to  make  some  coffee  in  her 
very  bsst  style,  and  to  serve  it  with  some 
hot  rolls  ;  or,  if  the  rolls  are  not  hot,  with 
some  slices  of  toast,  cut  very  thin  ;  you 
understand.  And,  Wiggins,  if  you  could 
possibly  manage  to  accelejate  your  move- 
ments without  splitting  your  dignity,  or 
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otherwise  bursting:  yourself,  I  should  be 
extremely  gratified." 

"  Yessir,"  said  Wiggins,  and  marched 
off  very  stiffly. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Lush,  bading 
the  way  into  a  little  reception-room. 
"  After  we  get  the  coft'ee,  we'll  make  the 
cook  dish  up  an  egg  or  two.  1  don't 
want  to  disturb  her  mind  until  she  gets 
the  coffee  made;  for  I  am  particular 
about  coffee.  Our  cook  is  a  she  ;  but  she 
is  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  We  had  a  /le  for 
a  little  while,  last  winter;  but  he  put  on 
so  many  airs,  that  even  the  governor 
couldn  t  stand  it  ;  so  Mr.  Cook  had  to 
walk  Spanish,  although  he  was  a  French- 
man. So  Jack  has  come  to  grief,  eh  V 
Any  thing  serious  ?  "  The  wily  JMr.  Lush 
had  had  this  point  in  mind  all  "the  time; 
and  this  was  really  tha  secret  of  his  hos- 
pitality, although  he  had  a  respect  for 
Rovingston,  and  would  iiave  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  do  him  a  favor. 

Rovingston  gave  him  as  connected  a 
history  ot'  the  mischance  which  had  be- 
fallen llouldworthy,  as  his  own  rather 
limited  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
would  admit;  and  Charley  Lush  interpo- 
lated various  interjections,  partly  of  his 
own  invention,  and  partly  culled  from 
English  s]iorting  papers  and  novels. 

AViggins  announced  that  coffee  was 
served,  and  ushered  Sir.  Lush  and  his 
frien  1  into  the  breaicfast-room. 

"  This  has  a  vei\y  comfortable  look  to  a 
man  who  has  been  driving  around  in  the 
rain  all  night," said  Rovingston.  "By  the 
way.  Lush,  how  is  it  that  I  lin  1  you  up  at 
this  hour  .''  Have  you  j  ust  come  in,  and  are 
you  getting  ready  to  retire,  like  myself? 
or  have  you  hien  ia  bed  already  V  I 
never  took  you  for  an  early  riser." 

'•Early  riser?"'  repeated  Mr.  Lush; 
"  I  should  say  not.  I  don't  propose  to 
ruin  my  constitution  by  getting  \\\)  be- 
fore the  world  is  properly  aired,  as  Thing- 
umbob said.  —  you  know  who  I  mean. 
No ;  it  was  a  tooth  drew  me  out  of  my 
dov/ny,  this  morning.  I  have  been  up 
ever  since  five  o'clock,  smolang  all  the 
time.  I  don't  often  use  tobacco  before 
breakfast ;  1  don't  approve  of  it,  as  a  reg- 
ular thiug;  but  I  must  do  something, 
you  know.  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
up  lay  mind  to  have  the  thing  out.  It's 
stopped  aching  since  you  came;  and,  if 
it  (lout  begin  again,  I'll  give  it  one 
mo)e  chance.  I  got  five  hours'  sleep, 
though.  Luckily,  I  went  to  bed  early 
last  night,  —  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Were  you  at  the  club  ?  " 

"  Yes ;    aud  that  is   what    drove  me 


home.  Have  you  heard  the  news,  —  new 
engagement  out  ?  No  ;  I  suppose  not,  if 
you  were  with  Jack  last  night." 

"  Engagement  ?  No.  Queer  sea.son  for 
that  sort  of  amusement." 

"Queer?  Yes;  and  that  isn't  the  only 
excessively  playful  thing  about  it.  It 
strikes  me  as  altogether  the  G.  J.  of  the 
season." 

"  The  *  G.  J.  ?  '     What  is  that  ?  " 
"  Why,  Gigantic  Joke,  of  course." 
"  Weil,  suppose  you  tell  me  the  point 
of  it." 

"  This  is  it.    Miss  Ilarley  is  engaged  to 

—  whom  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  i\Ir.  G.  \Vashington  Cooke  ?  " 

"  Yes.    How  did  you  know  V  " 

"  AVhy,  I  heard  he  had  been  hanging 
around  there  ever  since  she  broke  her 
engagement  with  Jack  llouldworthy." 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  all  that ;  but  1  did  give 
her  credit  for  better  taste." 

Rovingston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  She  has  good  taste  in  dress,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove  ;  she  is  a  stunning  girl 
to  look  at;  but  if  I  wanted  a  wife,  do  you 
know,  I'd  take  the  ugliest  woman  I  could 
find." 

"  You  would  not  choose  a  horse  in  that 
way." 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  would.  As  the 
author  of  my  being  doesn't  shell  out 
a  sufficient  stipend  for  me  to  keep  either 
a  horse  or  a  wife,  it  is  not  a  question  to 
make  a  row  over.  But  to  think  that  a 
girl  like  Blanche  Ilarley  should  throw 
herself  away  on  a  little  wretch  —  well,  if 
[  b?gin  to  talk  about  Cookey,  it  will  set 
my  tooth  screeching  again.  As  Hamlet 
says  in  the  play,  —  'tis  Hamlet,  isn't  it? 

—  Woman,  thy  name  is  frailty ;  which  it 
is.  If  it  isn't,  then  may  I  be  teetotally 
flusticumboUulated !  " 

"  She  might  have  got  a  handsomer  man, 
certainly,"  said  Rovingston,  "  but  not  a 
richer  one,  I  think,  as  times  go.  Old 
Cooke  had  a  habit  of  salting  down  all  his 
pi'operty  into  real  estate,  as  fast  as  he  got 
it,  I  have  been  told;  and  land  cannot 
run  away,  whatevei  may  happen  to  the 
nation." 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  h"d  the  ducats  before. 
Old  Ilarley  is  a  blessed  old  Jew." 

"  A  good  deal  of  his  property  is  in  Con- 
federate bonds,  1  fancy.  Besides,  there 
is  a  rumor,  —  1  know  nothing  about  the 
truth  of  it,  — that  lie  has  gone  into  block- 
ade-running, and  has  been  very  unlucky 
at  it." 

"  Serve  him  right,  the  old  beggar  !  I 
wish  Cookey  would  go  him  partnerships; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  that }  he's  too 
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sharp,  is  the  little  wretch.  And  there 
were  the  fellows  at  the  club  last  night, 
drinking  his  champagne;  though  I  am 
pi'oud  to  say  there  were  none  of  our  set 
in  it.  It  made  me  so  bustin'  savage  that 
I  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  so  I  cut.  I  tell 
you  what,  Rovingston,  I'm  not  a  saint, 
nor  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  I  know  ;  there 
may  be  five  or  six  better  men  in  the  world 
than  I  am;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
there  were  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  who 
know  more  than  I  do  :  but,  by  Jove, 
I'm  not  snob  enough  to  drink  a  man's 
wine  when  I  don't  like  him;  no,  by 
Jove,  not  much,  —  not  if  I  knows  myself, 
which  I  thinks  I  does."  Mr.  Lush  here 
sought  to  drown  his  indignation  in  a 
copious  draught  of  coffee. 

"  That  is  why  he  has  been  abusing 
Jack  Houldworthy  behind  his  back," 
said  Rovingston. 

"Dare  say.  He  has  had  his  ugly 
visual  orb  on  Miss  Harley  all  this  time. 
Rough  on  Jack,  though,  isn't  it?  " 

"It  is  not  very  flattering,  certainly; 
but  he  has  got  well  over  that  trouble. 
He  never  was  half  so  fond  of  her  as  he 
thought.     It  was  only  a  boyish  fancy." 

"  I'm  deuced  glad  of  it,  I'm  sure.  I 
thought  the  contrary.  Well,  they  talk  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  and  bosh  about 
being  crossed  in  love  ;  but  hang  me  if  I 
believe  it  is  half  as  bad  as  the  toothache. 
It  doesn't  wake  a  man  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  take  it.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Rovingston  :  let  me  pour  you  out 
some  more  coffee.  Wiggins,  why  don't  you 
look  alive  ?  ' ' 

"I  asked  the  gentleman,  sir,  whether 
he  would  have  his  cup  filled,  which  he  said 
he  wouldn't,"  said  Wiggins  in  a  grieved 
tone. 

"I'm  sorry,  Rovingston,  that  my 
mother  is  not  here  to  do  the  honors  ;  but 
you  cannot  expect  much  ceremony  at  this 
time  in  the  morning. ' ' 

"  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  best 
cup  of  coffee  I  have  had  out  of  Paris," 
said  Rovingston. 

"You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  re- 
turned Lush,  who  was  really  much  flat- 
tered. Then  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Hallo!  I've  forgotten  the  eggs.  Wig- 
gms,  go  and  —  stop  a  moment  —  how 
will  you  have  your  omelet,  Roving- 
ston?" 

Rovingston  resolutely  but  politely  de- 
clined to  trespass  on  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Lush  any  further,  and,  pleading  the 
great  fatigue  under  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing, rose  to  depart.  Lush  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,   and,  standing  on  the 


threshold,  displayed  himself  in  all  his 
scarlet  glory  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
young  ladies  opposite,  who  had  but  lately 
risen,  and  were  gazing  down  on  him  from 
behind  the  protecting  screen  of  their 
blinds. 

"  Tell  Jack  Houldworthy  to  keep  up  a 
stiff  upper  lip,"  said  Mr.  Lush,  wath  his 
hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  red  di'ess- 
ing  trousers,  "  and  I'll  send  the  gover- 
nor around  to  see  him,  just  as  soon  as  he 
gets  his  grub  down  his  blessed  old  maw. 
And  whenever  you  want  a  cup  of  coffee, 
Rovingston,  come  here  and  get  it,  wheth- 
er the  hour  is  seemly  or  unseemly.  Good 
mornmg. ' ' 

"Good  fellow,  Rovingston,"  mused 
Lush,  as- he  stood  there  gazing  after  his 
guest's  retreating  figure,  —  "  good  fellow 
at  the  bottom,  if  he  is  a  bit  of  a  swell. 
I  think  he  liked  the  coffee  too,  which 
shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste.  Oh  ! 
hang  it,  of  course  he's  a  man  of  taste  : 
that  sticks  out  all  over  him.  Jack  Hould- 
worthy is  another  good  fellow  too  ;  and 
I  am  precious  sorry  for  him.  I'm  afraid 
this  engagement  business  wiU  cut  him  up, 
coming  just  at  this  time  when  he  has  got 
three  stabs  in  his  body.  I  don't  more 
than  half  believe  what  Rovingston  said 
about  it.  I  wish  I  could  do  something 
for  Jack.  I  wonder  if  he  would  take  it 
rough,  if  I  should  go  around  and  see  him. 
I  can  call  and  inquire  after  him,  and 
leave  my  card,  at  aU  events.  He  can't 
object  to  that  ;  and  that  will  show  him 
that  I  haven't  forgotten  him.  I'U  do 
that ;  I  will,  by  Jove  !  " 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Charles  Lush  went  in, 
and  closed  the  door,  and  thoughtfully 
wended  his  way  to  his  own  room. 

Rovingston,  on  his  part,  was  indulging 
in  some  reflections  not  altogether  imcom- 
plimeutary  to  IVIi'.  Charles  Lush;  but 
his  thoughts  very  soon  turned  to  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  their  possible 
and  probable  consequences.  The  news  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Harley  to  Cooke 
troubled  him  not  a  httle.  It  filled  him 
with  disgust  to  begin  with;  and,  besides, 
he  was  by  no  means  sm-e  how  Jack  would 
take  it.  He  had  purposely  exaggerated 
his  notion  of  the  way  Jack  felt  about 
his  former  fiancee,  for  its  effect  on  Lush, 
and,  through  him,  on  the  Twiddler  Club; 
for  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that  Lush 
woiild  repeat  what  he  had  said,  if  the 
subject  came  up  for  discussion  among  the 
men,  —  a  thing  very  likely  to  happen. 
When  he  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon 
the  matter,  he  was  in  great  doubt  whether 
the  old  wound  had  completely  healed, 
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as  Jack  supposed.  Would  he  have  the 
strength  of  mmd  to  laugh  at  the  extraor- 
diuary  match,  and  overlook  the  mferen- 
tial  slight  to  himself?  Rovingston  feared 
not;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
to  keep  the  news  secret  from  Hould- 
worthy,  imtil  he  should  at  least  be  conva- 
lescent. 

"Poor  old  f  eUow  ! "  said  Rovingston, 
as  he  reached  his  rooms,  and  threw  himself 
down  in  a  large  easy-chair,  which  stood 
there  invitingly  opening  its  arms  to  re- 
ceive him.  "Convalescent?  I  wonder 
when  that  will  be." 

Rovingston's  head  dropped  down  to- 
wards his  shoulder  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able position ;  and  he  slept  with  the  warm 
sun  shining  in  on  him,  and  lighting  up 
the  room,  with  its  pictures,  pipes,  books, 
and  trinkets. 

The  idea  of  following  his  friend  to 
Saratoga  had  never  once  occurred  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

WHICH,  TO  THE  AUTHOR'S  GREAT  EE- 
GEET,  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  MELODEA- 
MATIC. 

IVIes.  Freeland,  the  good  woman  in 
whose  charge  Houldworthy  had  placed 
the  two  orphans,  had  grave  doubts  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  civil  young  gentleman 
who  had  bespoken  her  services,  when  he 
failed  to  appear  next  morning,  in  dis- 
regard of  his  promise.  It  is  true  there 
was  a  paragraph  in  the  morning  papers, 
which  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  rob- 
bery and  attempted  assassination  of  Jack ; 
but  the  Freelands  did  not  patronize  the 
daily  press.  Even  if  they  had  taken  a 
newspaper,  it  is  quite  likely  they  might 
not  have  discovered  the  report  describ- 
ing his  misfortune ;  for  it  was  condensed 
into  a  few  lines,  and,  in  every  paper  in 
which  it  appeared,  was  crowded  into  an 
obscure  corner.  It  is  a  matter  of  so 
little  consequence  in  a  great  city,  that  a 
poor  fellow  should  be  robbed  and  half 
murdered !  When  Mrs.  Freeland  found 
that  the  stranger  did  not  appear,  she  re- 
solved to  enjoy  a  little  philanthropy  on 
her  own  account,  even  though  she  could 
ill  afford  it ;  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
children  interested  her,  and  the  little  girl 
reminded  her  of  one  of  her  own,  from 
w^hich  she  had  been  compelled  to  part, 
the  year  before.  She  felt  at  first  a  little 
vexed,  then,  when  a  tall,  handsome,  well- 
dressed  gentleman  called  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  insisted  on  leaving  with 


her  a  sum  equal  to  twice  her  husband's 
weekly  wages ;  but  she  speedily  became 
reconciled  to  the  dispensations  of  fortune, 
when  she  came  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  out  a  portion  of  the  money  in 
articles  of  which  the  children  really 
stood  in  need.  It  had  never  come  in  Mr. 
Rovingston's  way  to  be  charitable,  except 
by  means  of  fairs  and  subscription  pa- 
pers ;  and  he  had  no  more  notion  of  how 
much  was  needed  in  their  cares,  than  he 
had  of  the  price  of  a  tame  elephant.  It 
was  not  to  his  discredit  that  he  deter- 
mined that  his  error,  if  one  was  unavoid- 
able, should  be  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

The  two  poor  orphans  took  kindly  to 
Mrs.  Freeland ;  but  they  were  just  then 
in  a  strait  where  earthly  sympathy  could 
do  but  little  to  alleviate  their  grief.  They 
were  gentle,  quiet,  and  affectionate,  and 
ready  to  do  what  was  asked  of  them ;  but 
they  were  very  silent  in  those  days,  and 
sat  much  together,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  as  if  they  feared  lest  they  might 
be  separated  by  a  second  cruel  stroke  of 
fortune.  Mr.  Rovingston  saw  them  thus, 
and,  so  Mrs.  Freeland  thought,  seemed 
rather  impressed  by  the  sight,  for  she 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  "  Poor  things, 
poor  things !  "  several  times. 

That  same  evening  Mrs.  PuUis  had  a 
visitor,  who  jjut  her  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  by  the  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion he  made  to  her,  and  the  news  he 
brought.  It  was  of  course  none  other 
than  i\Ir.  Rovingston,  who  told  her  of 
Jack  Houldworthy's  misfortune,  and  his 
desire  that  she  should  take  the  two 
orphans  into  her  house  for  the  present, 
and  that,  while  she  received  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  their  board,  she  should  throw  in 
a  little  motherly  care  for  them,  in  view 
of  their  friendless  condition.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Pullis  hesitated  to  take  such  a  re- 
sjionsibility,  and  requested  time  for  de- 
liberation ;  she  must  consult  her  son 
Robert.  Rovingston  foresaw  the  result, 
and  suggested  that  if  she  would  hold 
this  consultation  at  once,  and  decide  the 
question,  it  would  save  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  Mr.  Houldworthy  much 
anxiety.  The  widow  thereupon  went  to 
find  her  son  Robert,  whose  advice  may  be 
easily  guessed.  It  was  settled  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  that  Katy  and  Mary 
Green  should  be  installed  in  the  vacant 
room  formerly  occupied  by  Miss  Pullis, 
now  IVIrs.  Tompkins,  and  that  the 
orphans  should  be  left  in  peace,  so  far  as 
any  thought  for  their  maintenance  was 
concerned,  until  they  had  had  time  to  • 
recover  their  shock. 
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"  Tt  will  be  time  enough  then,  to  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  with  th?m,"  said 
Mr.  RoviuQ^ston.  "  In  the  mean  time, 
Mrs.  PiiUis,  you  can  draw  on  me  for 
whataver  money  you  want,  at  any  time 
you  choose.  I  think  I  may  trust  you  not 
to  b3  extrava.q'ant  or  exorbitant.  —  Mr. 
PuUis.  this  is  my  address." 

Kovino^ston  fj^ave  Bob  Pullis  his  card, 
and  took  his  leave.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  ha  was  not  a  man  of  business,  for 
he  made  no  bargain  whatever  witli  the 
widow.  lie  looked  her  full  in  tlie  face 
often  during  tlie  interview,  and  scanned 
her  son  s  features  pretty  narrowly ;  and 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. With  some  persons,  Rovingston 
would  liave  made  a  full  and  explicit 
contract. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  after  Jack 
HouldworLhy  fell  among  thieves,  that  the 
draft  I'iot  broke  out  in  New  York.  ^V'ith 
the  history  of  this  revolt  against  the 
laws  and  the  national  authority,  this 
nari-ative  has  very  little  to  do.  An 
account  of  that  memorable  struggle  of 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  city's  population 
for  supremacy  and  plunder  ought  of 
itself  to  make  a  volume;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  be  one  day  written, 
and  by  i  author  free  from  partisan  bias. 
The  time  for  this  has  not  yet  come:  and 
in  th"S3  ]iages  there  is  only  room  to 
ehow  how  it  affected  the  Iloulilworthys. 

The  draft  v.-as  ordered  to  begin  in  New 
Yorlc  on  ]\londay,  July  13,  180 j ;  and  the 
process  of  drawing  the  names  of  the 
conscripts  from  the  wheel  was  actually 
in  progress  when  the  first  riotous  demon- 
stration was  made  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional  District.  A  pistol-shot  fired  in  the 
street  outside  was  the  signal  for  an 
attack  vvith  stones  aud  missiles  on  the 
house  where  the  draft  was  going  on ; 
the  building  was  cleared  of  the  United 
States  officers  and  clerks  by  the  mob,  the 
implements  of  drafting  were  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  house  was  set  on 
fire.  A  pi'ovost  marshal  was  nearly 
killed;  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  chief  of 
police,  was  severely  beaten.  The  small 
force  of  the  invalid  corps,  on  duty, 
proved  no  defence  against  the  rough  and 
brutal  crowd;  and  a  strong  detachment  of 
police  fared  but  little  better.  The  fire- 
men, who  airived  late  on  the  scene  with 
their  engines,  were  received  with  marks 
of  favor,  and  were  permitted  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  in  the  adjoining  build- 
ings of  the  block,  to  which  the  fire  had 
spread  ;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  save 
the   house  where  the    draft    had    been 


begun.  The  mob  remained  masters  of 
the  situation. 

That  same  day,  the  enrolling  office  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  was  burned ;  and  the  block  of 
stores  in  which  it  stood  was  also  plun- 
dered and  destroyed.  That  same  day, 
occurred  the  attack  on  the  ai'mory,  on 
the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street,  where  one  or  two  mechanics 
were  shot,  and  the  policemen  in  charge 
escaped  with  their  lives  through  a  back 
way.  The  same  day,  the  Colored  Or- 
phan Asylum  was  sacked  and  burned, 
and  the  children  turned  homeless  into 
the  street.  The  telegraph-wires  were  cut, 
the  railroad  tracks  running  northward 
from  the  city  were  torn  up,  and  success- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  interrupt  busi- 
ness in  the  upper  wards  by  intimidating 
the  shop-keepers,  and  driving  wagons  and 
carts  off  the  streets;  though  it  was  not 
until  Tuesday  that  this  was  attempted 
systematically.  The  organized  militia 
of  the  city  were  absent,  many  of  the 
regiments  having  been  sent  into  Pennsyl- 
v^ania  ;  and  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
troops  on  Governor's  Islan  1  and  in  the 
forts.  The  police  did  their  duty,  but 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  oppose 
the  tide.  The  city  seemed  almost  at  the 
point  of  being  given  up  to  mob-law. 
llow  far  all  this  was  the  work  of  South- 
ern emissaries  need  not  be  discussed  here; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foixe  of  rioters 
on  the  first  day  was  comparatively  small, 
and  that  the  honest,  sober  mechanics  and 
laboring  men  kept  clear  of  the  movement 
from  the  first.  On  the  secoud  and  third 
days,  when  the  news  that  the  police  had 
been  outnumbered  was  spread  through 
the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  there  issued 
from  all  the  vile  dens  the  offscourings  of 
the  population,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, bent  on  plunder,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  for  the  moment 
fearless  of  the  laws  of  man.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  no  worse  outrages  were 
committed  than  those  perpetrated  on  the 
unhappy  negroes,  and  the  few  wretched 
soldiers,  who  happened  to  fall  singly  into 
the  hands  of  the  mob.  ^ 

Something  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
of  the  work  cut  out  for  these  outlaws,  was 
told  in  the  newspapers  of  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; but  as  yet  quiet  and  orderly  citizens 
hardly  realized  the  ext  nit  of  the  mis- 
chief. Young  Ilouldworthy  was  stretched 
on  a  bed  of  pain,  suffering  with  less 
patience,  indeed,  than  little  Bob  Pullis 
had  shown  under  circumstances  not  so 
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trying,  but  still  displaying  manliness 
and  fortitude.  He  had  the  most  careful 
nursino:,  and  was  not  ungrateful.  Dr. 
Lush  had  pronounced  him  out  of  danger, 
unless  certain  contingencies  should  arise ; 
but  it  was  a  cass  v/hich  needed  careful 
watching  and  attention.  It  may  be  im- 
agined that  Ilouldworthy  knew  nothing 
of  the  riot,  and  of  what  was  going  on 
outside  his  chamber,  since  his  nurses 
were  scrupulous  in  the  utmost  that  noth- 
ing should  annoy  or  excite  him.  The 
ladies  themselves,  indeed,  did  not  at  all 
realize  the  cstnit  of  th^  outbrealc,  since 
Mr.  Rovingston,  who  had  thus  far  called 
every  day,  had  made  light  oi:  it,  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  alarm  them.  Their 
duties  did  not  permit  them  to  give  the 
newspapers  much  attention,  and  just  now 
they  were  more  ready  than  at  other  times 
to  take  the  news  at  second  hand,  well 
sifted  and  digested,  as  most  women  like 
it.  They  were  ready  to  receive  Mr. 
Rovingston's  version  of  the  trouble,  and, 
in  their  anxiety  for  Jack's  condition,  did 
not  pay  much  regard  to  their  friend's 
advice  to  stay  within  doors  while  the 
riot  lasted,  because  they  did  not  foresee 
there  would  be  any  thing  to  call  them 
into  the  street. 

Such  an  occasion,  nevertheless,  arose. 
On  Tuesday  morning.  Dr.  Lush  made 
his  visit  at  what  was  for  him  an  early 
hour.  Only  Mrs.  Ilouldworthy  was  with 
•the  patient.  The  worthy  doctor,  vrho 
had  the  reputation  of  L^-ing  extremely 
pompous  and  fussy,  whether  deservedly 
or  not  it  is  not  v."or;h  while  to  inquire, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  that  morn- 
ing, and  made  but  a  short  stay.  A  bruise 
had  been  discovered  on  the  patient's 
head,  although  hovvr  it  came  there  no  one 
ever  knew  :  he  might  hive  got  it  in  fall- 
ling,  or  one  of  his  assailants  might  have 
given  him  a  final  kick  at  parting.  This 
contusion  was  just  now  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  gave  him  more  annoyance  even 
than  his  other  wounds.  Dr.  Lush  made 
a  prescription  for  it,  in  the  nature  of  a 
liniment,  and  went  his  way.  Mrs. 
Ilouldworthy,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  he  drove  away,  observed  that 
the  boy  with  him,  who  held  the  reins  of 
his  horse  v.hile  he  made  his  visits,  was 
that  morning  whit?,  and  not  black  as 
heretofore.  Reflectinnr  that  the  Ethio- 
pian and  the  leopard  have  an  equal  diffi- 
culty in  changing  their  ext  'rnal  appear- 
ance, Jlrs.  Ilouldworthy  concluded  that 
Uie  doctor  had  changed  his  boy,  —  why, 
she  could  not  imagine.  The  reason 
appeared  clear  to  the  family  before  the 


week,  when  the  persecution  to  which  the 
colored  race  was  subjected  became 
known.  Dr.  Lush  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  his  horse  was  a  valuable  animal. 

The  little  bit  of  paper  with  mysterious 
symbols  crawling  over  it,  which  Dr. 
Lush  left,  was  the  means  of  causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  loss  of 
life.  Dr.  Lush  was  on  the  point  of  or- 
dering a  certain  simple  remedy  which 
they  had  at  hand  in  the  house;  but  hap- 
pening at  the  moment  to  put  his  fingers 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  feel  there  his 
gold-pencil  case,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  wrote  a  prescription.  Events  of  im- 
portance in  this  world  not  unfrequently 
turn  on  trifles,  as  the  reader  may  possibly 
have  seen  r.tated  somewhere  before. 

Wh-^n  Miss  Ilouldworthy  came  into 
the  sick-room  soon  afterward,  her  mother 
handed  her  this  bit  of  paper,  with  the 
request  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
druggist's.  Miss  Ilouldworthy  felt  a 
little  concern;  but  she  did  not  show  it, 
and  at  once  sought  Amy  Warner  for  con- 
sultation. INliss  Warner  saw  no  reason 
Vihy  Jane  should  not  be  sent :  Jane  was 
lh''ironly  domestic.  Fanny  Ilouldworthy 
objected  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  into 
the  street,  because  Mr.  Roving^'on  had 
recommended  that  th-^y  should  'stay  in 
doors.  For  her  own  part,  she  "would 
have  asked  Dr.  Lush  to  drive  to  the 
druggist's  for  them,  great  man  as  he 
was;  but  she  had  not  been  in  the  room, 
and  h  T  mother  had  not  heard  ]\Ir.  Rov- 
ingston's caution.  Amy  AVarner  xu'ged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  dangerous  for  servants.  Besides,  the 
street  and  neighboihood  was  quiet 
enough,  and  would  probably  remain  so, 
no  matter  what  happened  iu  oth^T  parts 
of  the  city.  Fanny  thereupon  yielded, 
as  she  always  did,  to  her  cousin's  argu- 
ments; and  Jane  was  called  up  from  her 
realm  below,  and  directed  to  put  on  her 
oldest  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  go  for  the 
liniment. 

But  here  arose  an  unforeseen  difliculty. 
Jane  made  no  pretensions  at  any  time  to 
great  physical  courage.  The  sight  of  a 
spider  would  throw  her  into  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  which  lasted  until 
she  had  set  her  foot  on  it  ;  and  a  rat 
would  nearly  drive  her  into  hysterics. 
She  was  now  fresh  from  a  consultation 
with  the  servant-girl  next  door,  can  ied 
on,  in  imitation  of  the  interviews  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,  through  a  knot-hole  in 
the  fence;  and  her  hair  almost  stood  on 
end  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  going 
into  the  street  on  any  errand  whatsoever. 
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She  was  very  respectful  towards  them; 
but  she  made  it  quite  evident  to  them  in 
half  a  minute,  that,  sooner  than  go  on  this 
errand,  she  would  rather  be  broiled  on 
her  own  gridiron,  or  stewed  in  her  own 
boiler.  So  they  sent  her  back  to  the 
congenial  company  of  her  jpots  and 
kettles. 

Then  there  arose  an  amiable  contro- 
versy as  to  which  of  the  girls  should  go. 
Amy,  prompt  to  look  difficidties  in  the 
face,  had  instantaneously  proposed  to  go 
herself,  when  Jane  had  refused.  Amy 
was,  besides,  six  months  older,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  seniority  to  decide. 
Fanny  would  not  be  outdone  in  gener- 
osity. It  was  her  brother  who  was  sick, 
and  it  was  clearly  her  duty  to  go  for  this 
medicine.  She  was  quite  sure,  besides, 
that  there  would  be  no  danger. 

This  she  said  with  great  inward  trepida- 
tion ;  for  Fanny  was  not  bold  by  nature,  and 
a  mob  is  not  a  pleasant  animal  for  a  lady 
to  meet  while  she  is  out  walking.  Never- 
theless Fanny  was  determined  to  go;  for 
Jack  was  suffering,  and  her  foolish  fears 
should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  her. 
The  uj)shot  of  the  matter  was  a  compro- 
mise: the  guis  would  both  go  on  the 
adventure. 

They  put  on  their  waterproof  cloaks, 
pulled  the  hoods  well  over  their  faces, 
and  fancied  they  were  disguised ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  either  ladies  or  gentlemen  to 
conceal  their  breeding,  and  ape  the  man- 
ners of  vulgar  persons.  Both  Miss  AVar- 
ner  and  Miss  Houldworthy  were  well 
booted  and  gloved;  and  their  faces  looked 
very  bright  and  pretty,  in  spite  of  the 
pallor  brought  on  by  unusual  confinement 
and  anxiety.  They  paused  on  the  door- 
step, and  looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
The  sidewalks  were  well-nigh  deserted; 
and  a  mysterious,  gloomy  stilhiess  seemed 
to  have  settled  down  on  the  city.  IMiss 
Houldworthy  came  near  losing  her  cour- 
age at  the  start,  and  even  Miss  Warner 
hesitated.  There  seemed  to  be  danger  in 
the  air. 

' '  I  almost  wish  we  had  waited  for  Mr. 
Kovingston,"  said  Amy.  "  I  dare  say  he 
will  come  very  soon,  and  I  know  he 
would  go  for  us." 

' '  Mr.  Rovingston  is  much  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  be  sent  on  errands,"  said 
Fanny.  "  Besides,  I  doubt  if  he  ventures 
across  town  to-day;  and  Jack  wants  this 
immediately.  He  is  suffering,  poor,  dear 
fellow." 

Miss  Warner  looked  at  her  companion 
to  see  whether  she  was  in  earnest.  "  Mr. 
Eovingston  not  venture  out?"  she  said. 


"I    do    not    believe    you    meant    that, 
Fanny." 

"  It  is  no  matter  whether  I  did  or  not," 
said  Fanny;  "  this  is  no  time  to  stop  and 
talk  of  it.  A  mob  may  come  along  while 
we  stand  here.  Come,  Amy,  come!" 
Miss  Houldworthy  started  quickly  down 
the  stej^s,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her 
resolution ;  and  Miss  Warner  had  to  walk 
fast  for  a  few  moments  to  overtake  her, 
and  keep  up  with  her.  Then  they  went 
on  rapidly  and  in  silence,  saving  their 
breath  to  accelerate  their  speed. 

The  di'uggist's  shop  was  only  around 
the  corner,  on  the  avenue;  and  they  soon 
reached  it,  and  that  too  without  seeing 
any  thing  in  the  least  alarming.  They 
began  to  recover  their  courage,  and  were 
inclined  to  laugh  at  their  own  fears,  or  at 
least  to  make  a  show  of  merriment.  The 
young  man  in  charge  dampened  their 
spirits  very  much  by  giving  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  mob  had  imdoubtedly 
got  the  upper  hand  of  the  police  the  day 
before,  and  would  be  likely  enough  to 
burn  and  plunder  the  whole  city  before 
the  week  was  over.  He  had  heard  no 
news  from  them  that  morning,  except 
that  two  fellows  had  been  along  the  avenue 
ordering  the  -  shopkeepers  to  put  up  their 
shutters,  and  close  their  places;  and  most 
of  them  either  had  done  so,  or  would 
do  so  very  soon.  It  was  stiU  rather  early 
for  the  rioters  to  begin  work;  but  they 
would  give  an  account  of  themselves  be- 
fore the  day  was  over,  without  any  doubt. 

This  set  the  girls  trembling  again; 
and  each  of  them  wished  ardently  that 
Mr.  Rovingston  or  some  other  good 
friend  would  come  to  their  succor  just 
then,  although  neither  spoke:  they  only 
looked  at  each  other.  They  paid  for  the 
liniment  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and  left 
the  shop  hastily,  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  get  home  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"Oh,  do  let  us  hurry,  Amy!"  said 
Fanny  as  they  turned  into  their  own 
street. 

"Indeed,  dear,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  walk  much  faster ;  and  I  haven't  the 
breath  to  run,"  said  Amy. 

They  had  nearly  the  length  of  a  long 
block  still  to  go ;  for  their  own  house  was 
only  three  doors  from  the  corner  of  the 
next  avenue.  But  little  more  than  half 
the  distance  was  traversed,  when  the  two 
girls  stopped  short,  and  Fanny  uttered  a 
cry  of  dismay  and  terror.  A  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  boys,  headed  by  a  great 
bully  in  a  red  shirt,  on  horseback,  dashed 
romid  the  corner  on  the  run,  and  came 
towards  them. 
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"  Let  us  go  back,"  said  Fanny,  half 
fainting  at  the  shock. 

"No!  no!  "  cried  Amy.  "  There  is  no 
time.  They  would  certainly  overtake  us. 
Let  us  go  on,  and  perhaps  they  will  not 
notice  us.  We  are  only  two  poor,  harm- 
less women,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  gain 
any  thing  from  us.  Come,  dear,  don't 
be  frightened.  It  is  only  a  step  more. 
Come,  dear." 

Thus  encouraged  by  Amy,  who  would 
have  been  no  less  alarmed  than  her  com- 
panion, had  she  not  been  borne  up  by 
the  necessity  of  sustaming  her,  Fanny 
managed  to  walk  on  towards  the  noisy 
crowd,  although  her  limbs  tottered  under 
her,  and  she  clung  convulsively  to  her 
friend.  They  were  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  mob  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
There  was  a  chance  that  they  might  pass 
unnoticed.  Certainly  there  was  no  shel- 
ter where  they  were,  and  it  seemed  folly 
to  turn  back. 

Amy's  plan  seemed  the  best ;  but  it 
was  .only  another  instance  of  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment,  that  it  turned 
out  badly.  The  crowd  halted  just  before 
it  reached  them,  and  the  girls  in  their 
panic  also  stopped.  Then,  when  they 
saw  the  men  and  boys  and  some  of  the 
women  gathering  around  the  leader,  and 
appearing  from  their  gesticulations  to  be 
holding  a  consultation  with  him,  they 
determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
push  past  them,  and  reach  theu-  house. 

Foi^tune  was  against  them.  As  they 
approached,  an  old  hag  who  had  been 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd, 
smoothing  with  an  old  knife  the  handle 
of  a  bludgeon,  espied  them,^  and  at  once 
started  towards  them.  She  was  such  a 
creature  as  neither  of  the  girls  had  ever 
seen  before,  even  in  then-  worst  dreams. 
She  was  short  and  obese,  and  rolled  awk- 
wardly in  her  gait,  like  a  sailor  just  come 
ashore.  She  wore  an  old,  ragged  dress 
of  some  coarse,  cheap  material;  and  her 
arms,  bare  to  the  shoulders,  were  red, 
scratched,  and  scarred;  while  her  hands 
were  large,  fat,  and  coarse.  As  she  saun- 
tered towards  them,  still  whittling,  though 
without  much  effect,  on  the  knotty  wood,  as 
it  appeared,  they  saw  that  she  could  hard- 
ly be  as  old  as  she  seemed  at  a  distance, 
and  that  it  was  her  excesses,  rather  than 
her  years,  which  had  rounded  her  shoid- 
ders  and  wrmkled  her  face.  An  old  scar 
divided  one  of  her  eyebrows,  and  ran  up 
on  her  forehead;  her  nose  was  flat  and 
villanous;  and  her  mouth,  parted  with 
what  she  intended  to  be  a  smile,  showed 
a  miniature  cavern  with  two  fangs  for 


portals.  Her  watery  eyes  twinkled 
with  malicious  cunning;  and  her  whole 
face  was  lighted  up,  as  it  were,  by  the 
fires  of  alcohol  burning  within.  The 
two  girls  stopped  short,  as  if  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  chains  of  a  horrible 
nightmare. 

"  Good  mornin',  my  dears,"  said  this 
creature  nodding  to  them,  and  still  trying 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  stick  with 
her  duU  knife.  ' '  AVere  you  two  goin' 
out  for  a  httle  walk  this  fine  mornin'  ?  " 
"  Oh,  pray  do  not  stop  us!  "  said  Amy. 
' '  Indeed  we  have  got  no  money,  —  noth- 
ing you  can  want.  You  see  we  can  do 
you  no  harm." 

"  Stop  you?"  said  the  woman.  "  Oh, 
no,  not  by  no  means.  You  didn't  know 
I  was  the  pink  of  perliteness,  did  you, 
my  dears  ? ' ' 

She  stood  in  front  of  them  with  a  hide- 
ous gTin  on  her  face,  still  moving  her 
knife  over  the  stick,  but  eying  them 
sharply  all  the  time,  and  plainly  enjoying 
their  distress.  They  waited  for  her  to 
speak  again. 

' '  What  nice  cloaks  you  have  got,  my 
dears  !  "  she  said  iJresently.  "  Seems  to 
me  jist  as  if  I  should  like  to  borry  them 
cloaks.  You  could  have  'em  agin,  you 
know,  any  time  you  wanted  'em.  Jest 
send  to  my  house.  No.  9  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  inquire  for  Mother  Brown.  You 
never  heard  of  Mother  Brown  before,  did 
you,  my  dears?  Well,  I  guess  I'll  take 
them  cloaks,  —  Ukewise  any  little  change 
or  jewelry  you  happen  to  have  about 
you. ' '  Here  Mother  Brown  stopped  grin- 
ning, and  began  to  shake  her  stick  care- 
lessly, in  a  manner  as  if  she  might 
presently  be  tempted  to  let  them  feel  its 
weight. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Fanny  in  a 
whisper,  "give  her  what  she  asks,  and 
let  us  get  away. ' ' 

Just  then  a  rough-looking  fellow  with 
a  heavy  beard,  and  a  black  patch  over  one 
eye,  came  up  rather  quickly,  and  took 
Mother  Brown  by  the  shoulder. 

"  See  here,  now  ! ""  said  he.  "  What 
are  you  a-doin'  to  them  gals?     Sa-ay  !  " 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Mother 
Brown,  shaking  off  his  grasp,  and  tm-n- 
ing  angrily  towards  him.  "  What's  that 
to  you,  I  should  like  to  know?  P'raps 
you'd  better  mind  your  own  business,  or 
you  may  have  more  than  you  can  take 
care  of." 

"  WeU,  jest  you  leave  them  gals  alone, 
that's  all  I  want,"  said  the  man.  —  "  Just 
you  pass  along,  young  ladies,  and  I'll  see 
she  don't  touch  you." 
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"  See  here,  see  here ! "  screamed 
Mother  Brown,  "  seems  to  me  you're 
putting  on  a  great  many  airs.  You  may 
get  your  vest  slit  up  for  you,  with  tiiis 
here  knife.  'Twon't  be  the  first  jacket 
it's  made  a  hole  in  this  week."  With 
this,  she  made  an  expressive  gesture  with 
the  knife  she  held  in  Jier  hand. 

The  man  suddenly  thrust  his  hand 
under  his  coat  behind  his  back,  and  drew 
a  revolver,  which  he  cocked  with  a  quick 
movement,  and  jiresented  full  in  the  faca 
of  the  woman,  who  recoiled  at  the  un- 
pleasant sight.  He  uttered  only  one 
word,  but  lie  managed  to  throw  into  it  a 
wonderful  amount  of  defiance  and  impu- 
dence.  It  was  a  long-drawn  "  Ye-e-es?  " 

The  woman  stepped  back  into  the  gut- 
ter, and,  still  brandishing  her  knife,  turned 
to  the  crowd,  and  called  out  fiercely, 
"Johnny,  Johnny!  See  here!  Here's 
a  man  drorin'  a  pistol  on  yer  mother  !  " 

A  ragged  blackguard  in  a  cap  and  a 
blue  woollen  shirt,  and  armed  with  a 
club,  came  forward  at  the  call,  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  his  mates,  and  after- 
wards by  a  number  of  boys  and  a  few 
women  not  much  better  looking  than 
Mother  Brown. 

"  Run,"  said  the  man  to  the  young 
ladies,  in  a  low  tone,  "  run  for  j^our 
lives."  But  escape  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; for  Fanny  had  sunk  down,  fainting, 
where  she  stood,  and  Amy  was  crouching 
beside  her.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  for 
them,,  since  Mother  Brown's  blood  was 
up,  and  she  was  swinging  her  club. 
They  might  have  fared  badly  if  she 
had  seen  them  trying  to  get  away  just 
then. 

Their  defender  with  the  black  patch 
cast  an  anxious  look  at  them,  and  moved 
nearer  the  mob  to  draw  attention  away 
from  them.  Mother  Brown  kept  as  close 
to  him  as  she  dared. 

"Johnny,"  she  cried,  "that  feller's 
been  sassin'  your  mother,  and  he's  been 
di'orin'  a  pistol  on  her." 

As  Johnny  had  no  pistol,  himself,  he 
kept  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the 
revolver  in  qu:?stion,  and  contented  him- 
self with  firing  a  volley  of  oaths  at  thp 
intruder,  and  inviting  him  to  come  out 
into  the  street  and  fight.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  swore  very  valiantly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  the  man  in  the  black 
patch  scornfully,  "  that's  all  very  well; 
but  you  just  keep  your  distance,  or  I'll 
blow  you  square  out  of  your  boots.' 

Johnuy  thereupon  fired  another  volley 
of  i:nprecations,  and  ended  with  the 
iuquiiy,  "  Who  is  this  feller  puttiu'  on 


airs?    I'd  like  to  know  who  this  feller  is. 
Does  anybody  know  him?  " 

"I  know  him,"  said  a  little  thick-set 
Irishman,  who  had  just  joined  the  group 
from  the  i-est  of  the  crowd,  which  now 
appeared  about  to  break  up  and  go  over 
to  the  disputants.  "  I  know  him.  His 
name's  Mike  Colburn,  and  he's  a  detec- 
tive. I  seen  him  writin'  names  in  a 
book." 

"  You  lie  !  "  shouted  the  man  in  the 
black  patch;  but  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  outcrythat  arose.  "  He's  a  spy  ! 
He's  a  detective  I  Down  with  him,  boys! 
Down  with  him  !  "  Mother  Brown 
caught  up  the  cry  with  a  relish,  and 
waved  her  club,  calling  out,  "  Give  it  to 
him,  boys!     Give  it  to  him!  " 

The  man  in  the  black  patch,  finding 
himself  in  a  very  critical  situation,  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  fired  at  the 
man  Johnny,  who  was  leading  on  the 
rush  against  him.  Johnny  dropped  his 
club,  threw  up  his  hands,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  some  of  his  fellows.  A 
second  shot,  fired  the  next  instant,  crip- 
pled a  companion;  a  third  went  through 
a  boy's  hat,  and  lodged  in  a  tree  on  the 
other  sidewalk;  and  a  fourth  made  a 
round  hole  in  a  window-pane  of  an 
opposite  house,  and  came  within  an  inch 
of  boring  the  ear  of  a  servant-maid  who 
was  incautiously  looking  out,  so  that  she 
might  have  worn  a  mutfin-ring  in  it  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  At  the  same  minute 
an  enfilading  fire  was  opened  from  the 
side  nearest  where  the  girls  were  left, 
and  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  rear,  "Police, 
police  !  " 

Now  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  mob 
is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  cruel;  and  while 
this  crowd  would  have  thought  it  good 
fun  to  rob  two  defenceless  women,  or 
knock  down  and  trample  to  pieces  a 
single  man,  they  wanted  only  a  little 
determined  opposition  to  rout  them.  So 
when  ttiey  found  our  friend  in  the  black 
patch  peppering  them  from  the  front,  an 
unknown  gentleman  firing  at  th^m  from 
one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  liad  their 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  a  squad 
of  stout  men  dressed  iu  blue  coats  and 
with  clubs  ia  their  hands  were  coming 
down  the  street  upon  them,  on  the  double 
quick,  it  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  they 
were  seized  witli  a  sudden  panic,  and 
took  to  their  heels,  and  tied  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  !Motlier  Brown  went  with 
them,  and  at  a  surprising  pace,  too,  for 
one  of  her  size  and  shape.  AVhen  the 
cry  was  raised  that  the  man  with  the 
black  patch  was  a    detective,   she  had 
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gone  to  the  rear,  not  so  mncli  to  be  out 
of  harm's  way  as  to  stir  up  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  crowd.  Hearing  all 
the  shots,  as  well  as  the  cry  of  "  Police," 
she  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any 
longer  in  that  neighborhood,  and  so 
started  off,  knowing  nothing  at  first  of 
the  fate  of  her  son,  although  she  was 
very  soon  called  to  take  one  of  his  arms 
and  help  him  along. 

Fortunately  the  mob  was  neither  very 
large  in  numbers,  nor  very  courageous. 
The  main  portion  of  it  was  a  little  knot 
of  choice  spirits,  who  had  started  out 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Five 
Points,  that  morning,  bent  on  plunder; 
and  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  intoxi- 
cated by  success  or  by  liquor  to  be  really 
quarrelsome.  Like  many  of  the  turbu- 
lent crowds  which  ranged  at  will  through 
the  upper  wards  of  the  city  tiiat  day  and 
the  next,  it  was  made  up,  in  a  great  part, 
of  women  of  the  vilest  class,  and  boys. 
It  was  women  who  perpetrated  some  of 
the  most  cruel  crimes  during  the  riot. 
Later  in  the  day,  this  same  mob,  aug- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  large  re-en- 
forcements, met  and  routed,  in  one  of  the 
avenues  on  the  east  side,  first  a  consid- 
erable force  of  police,  and  afterwards  a 
detaclimeut  of  regular  troops  sent  against 
them . 

The  man  with  the  black  patch,  finding 
his  enemies  taking  to  flight,  did  not  pur- 
sue them,  but  contented  himself  with 
firing  the  remaining  barrels  of  his  re- 
volver after  them.  Then  he  walked 
quietly  back  to  where  he  had  left  the 
gii-ls,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  himself 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  zealous  police- 
man, who  i-ushed  out  from  the  advancing 
Hue,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  The 
gentleman  who  had  so  opportunely  ar- 
rived to  open  the  cross  fire  on  the  rioters 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  llovingston  on  his 
way  to  call  on  Jack  ;  and  he  wth  Miss 
Warner,  who  had  regained  her  presence 
of  mind,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
pohceman  that  the  man  had  been  fight- 
ing very  bravely  on  their  side,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  appearance  was 
very  much  against  him.  If  the  man 
with  the  black  patch  was  a  detective,  as 
the  mob  had  supposed,  he  must  have  had 
reasons  for  concealing  the  fact  from  the 
other  policemen ;  for  he  said  very  little  in 
his  own  defence,  and  simply  appealed  to 
Mr.  llovingston  as  a  witness  of  his  con- 
duct. The#|)olice  sergeant,  who  had 
halted  his  men  opposite  the  little  group, 
eyed  the  stranger  closely. 

"Well,"   he   said,   after    a    moment, 


'*  we  have  got  work  enough  before  us 
to-day,  without  making  any  unnecessary 
arrests;  and,  if  you  will  guarantee  that 
this  man  is  all  right,  very  good.  He  can 
go.     Do  you  want  any  help  from  us?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  llovingston. 
"  We  have  only  a  step  or  two  to  go;  and, 
if  our  friend  here  will  bear  a  hand  with 
this  lady  who  has  fainted,  we  shall  do 
very  well." 

The  policemen,  who  had  been  standing 
at  rest,  formed  in  line  again,  and  marched 
on  with  the  regular  tread  of  veteran  sol- 
diers. Indeed,  these  same  men,  with 
their  comrades  in  the  force,  won  the 
right  to  claim  military  laurels  by  their 
brave  conduct,  before  the  riot  was  over. 

The  two  men  took  up  the  insensible 
form  of  Miss  Houldworthy  in  their  arms, 
and  Miss  Warner  followed  them  to  the 
house.  Mr.  Rovingston  noticed  when  he 
took  the  hands  of  the  man  with  the  black 
patch  in  his,  to  form  a  support,  that  they 
were  as  small  and  soft  as  his  own;  but  he 
was  too  excited  and  anxious  to  reflect 
upon  this  fact. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BLACK 
PATCH  OVER  HIS  EYE  RELATES  AN- 
OTHER  ADVENTURE. 

]\Irs.  Houldworthy  sat  in  the  sick- 
chamber,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  young  ladies.  From  time  to  time 
she  rendered  to  her  son  those  little  atten- 
tions which  men  with  their  coarser  physi- 
cal nature  can  appreciate,  but  which  only 
women  can  perform.  Jack  did  not  share 
her  uneasiness ;  for  he  had  heard  nothing 
about  the  riot,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
his  sister  and  Amy  had  gone  out. 

4  Suddenly  there  rushed  into  the  room 
the  faithful  Jane,  with  a  dishcloth  in 
her  hand,  and  her  eyes  staring  with 
fright. 

"  Oh,  mum  !  "  said  she,  "  there's  a  mob 
just  gone  down  the  street  t^arin'  mad, 
and  howiin'  and  swearin'  oft'ul,  and  the 
young  ladies  is  sure  to  be  killed,  mum  1  " 

Jack  hastily  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
crying  out,  "  What  do  you  mean  V  "  an^ 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  sprang  to  her  feet, 
pale  with  fright.  Then  slie  remembered 
the  need  that  Jack  should  be  kept  quiet; 
and.  mastering  her  fears  with  great  diffi- 
culty, she  ordered  the  woman  to  go  down 
stairs,  and  not  disturb  Mr.  Houldworthy 
with  her  idle  stories. 

"  Well,  mum,"  Jane  replied  with  a  show 
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of  feeling  aggrieved,  "  in  course,  I  didn't 
want  to  disturb  iMr.  Houldworthy ;  but  if 
the  young  ladies  was  goin'  to  be  killed, 
mum,  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  of 
it.  However  "  —  and  here  the  faithful 
serving-maid  took  herself  off,  without 
waiting  to  finish  her  sentence.  She  had 
hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  when 
the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot  echoed  through 
the  quiet  street,  and  others  followed  in 
quick  succession.  Jane  rushed  to  the 
cellar,  panic-stricken,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  coal-bin,  from  which  she  was  extri- 
cated, after  some  time,  in  a  very  limp  and 
dusty  condition. 

Mrs.  Houldworthy,  although  greatly 
terrified  herself,  did  her  best  to  re-assure 
Jack ;  but  it  was  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  grew  more  and  more  agitated,  and 
bewailed  very  loudly  the  stern  necessity 
which  kept  him  stretched  out  there,  not- 
withstanding it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  say  what  he  could  have  done, 
if  he  had  been  free  to  go  out.  His  mind 
was  presently  somewhat  relieved,  when 
his  mother,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  exclaimed  that  the  mob  was 
evidently  running.  The  next  minute 
she  rushed  from  the  room.  If  Jack 
could  have  seen  what  his  mother  saw 
just  then, — two  men  bearing  the  sense- 
less form  of  a  woman  between  them,  — 
the  shock  in  his  state  of  health  might 
have  been  serious.  Mrs.  Houldworthy 
soon  learned  the  truth,  but  did  not  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  fright  for 
a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Rovingston  and  the  man  with  the 
black  patch  bore  Miss  Houldworthy  into 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  laid  her 
upon  a  sofa.  No  servant  could  be  found ; 
and  the  stranger  appeared  quite  as  eager 
to  give  his  assistance  now,  as  when  he  had 
defended  the  young  ladies  in  the  street. 
He  bustled  around  for  water,  and  ap- 
plied the  various  restoratives  which  were 
brought,  with  his  own  hands.  "  Allow 
me,"  he  said,  taking  the  smelling-salts  at 
one  time  from  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  "  allow 
me,  madam  ;  I  know  something  of  medi- 
cine." Mrs.  Houldworthy  regarded  him 
in  the  light  of  a  rioter,  tamed  by  the 
prowess  of  Mr.  Rovingston  very  much 
as  the  man  Friday  was  subdued  by 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  was  very  loath 
to  have  him  come  near  herself  or  her 
daughter.  She  cast  a  look  at  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston, and,  finding  no  signs  of  dis- 
approbation on  his  face,  reluctantly 
resigned  the  vinaigrette  to  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do, 
and  went  about  the  work  very  dexter- 


ously. There  was  no  great  effort  needed, 
for  Fanny  opened  her  eyes  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  res- 
toratives began ;  and,  presently  recover- 
ing a  sense  of  what  had  happened  before 
she  fainted,  she  extended  her  hand  to  the 
man  with  the  black  patch,  who  kissed  it 
respectfully,  and  with  an  air  of  chivalry 
contrasting  rather  ludicrously  with  his 
personal  appearance.  Then,  seeing  'Mr. 
Rovingston,  she  greeted  him  with  a  faint 
smile,  but  she  did  not  give  him  her  hand ; 
she  did  not  know  yet  the  part  he  had 
played  in  her  defence.  Mrs.  Hould- 
worthy, finding  her  daughter  safe,  hur- 
ried back  to  her  son. 

The  man  with  the  black  patch  had  no 
sooner  kissed  Miss  Houldworthy's  hand 
with  the  air  of  a  knight-errant  than  he 
began  to  feel  the  j)ulse  of  the  same  arm 
with  the  professional  manner  of  a  physi- 
cian. He  went  on  with  a  grave  and 
learned  air  to  recommend  quiet  for  a 
time,  and  a  recourse  to  certain  light 
stimulants.  Then  he  made  a  movement 
of  leaving. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us,"  began  IMiss 
Warner,  still  pale  and  trembling. 

"  I  beg  you  will  say  nothing  about  it," 
said  the  man,  making  rather  a  graceful 
bow.  "  I  consider  myself  doubly  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  succor  beauty 
in  distress,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
getting  a  chance  to  pop  over  some  of 
those  thieves  and  murderers.  Besides, 
we  should  all  have  come  to  grief,  I  think, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  JVIr.  Rovingston  here, 
and  the  police." 

Fanny  looked  at  ]\Ir.  Rovingston  with 
interest  at  this  announcement. 

"  Then  you  know  me,"  said  Roving- 
ston. 

"  I  know  you  very  well,  INIr.  Roving- 
ston," said  the  man  with  the  black  patch. 
"  Don't  you  know  me  yet  ?  "  ' 

"  Why,  no.  But  since  we  are  acquaint- 
ances, I  will  take  the  liberty  of  compli- 
menting you  upon  your  luxuriant  beard." 

"  It  is  handsome,  isn't  it  ?  It  came  from 
Paris  ;  they  don't  know  how  to  make  them 
in  this  country.  So  you  don't  remember 
me  ?  Why,  you  did  me  the  honor  to  break- 
fast with  me  the  other  morning." 

"  Ah  !  Now  I  know  you.  —  Ladies,  let 
me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Lush,  —  ]Mr, 
Lush,  to  whom  I  must  say  I  think  you 
are  very  much  indebted." 

"  Ladies,  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it," 
said  Charley  Lush  again.  "I  am  very 
much  at  your  service,  now  and  forever. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
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nnder  what  I  may  call  somewhat  differ- 
ent auspices,  but  I  dare  say  you  have 
quite  forgotten  me.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  appearance.  My  present  cos- 
tume, although  I  flatter  myself  that,  re- 
garded as  a  costume  simply,  it  is  rather 
ingenious,  if  not  unique,  is  not  that  which 
society  prescribes  for  making  morning 
calls.  I  will  remove  my  beard  if  you 
will  permit  me,  —  thank  you  ;  likewise 
my  patch.  Your  rooms  are  quite  warm. 
My  coat  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  ragged  and 
patched  here  and  there,  but,  as  Rover  says 
in  the  play,  it  covers  an  honest  heart. 
That  is,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he 
says  it,  but  it  would  be  quite  in  the  style 
of  his  part,  you  know." 

Lush  rattled  on  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
ladies  could  hardly  find  an  opportunity  to 
thank  him ;  and  that,  indeed,  was  what  he 
was  trying  to  prevent. 

"  Rather  a  nobby  dress,  I  think,  eh,  Rov- 
ingstou  ?  "  he  continued.  "  Something 
between  the  style  of  Jemmy  Twicher  in 
'  The  Golden  Farmer,'  and  Robert  Mac- 
aire.  I  wore  a  part  of  it  at  a  masquerade 
ball  last  winter,  and  the  beard  I  own.  You 
will  observe  that  1  have  put  a  little  black 
on  my  eyebrows,  and  a  little  red  on  my 
nose.  I  think  the  whole  thing  stands  the 
daylight  uncommon  well.  I  don't  think 
you  noticed  the  beard  was  false,  at  first." 

"I  did  not,"  said  Rovingston.  "In 
fact,  you  somehow  looked  very  much 
taller  in  your  disguise." 

"Yes.  And,  how  the  mob  came  to 
take  me  for  a  detective,  I  cannot  imagine. 
I  think  they  must  have  mistaken  me 
for  some  one  else.  One  of  them,  con- 
found him  1  said  he  saw  me  writing 
names  in  a  book ;  and  certainly  I  have 
not  been  enough  of  a  fool  to  do  that. 
I  passed  my  father  this  morning  with- 
out his  recognizing  me  ;  although,  to  be 
sure,  he  was  driving,  and  I  was  on  the 
sidewalk.  However,  there's  the  old  ad- 
age, you  know :  it's  a  wise  father  that 
knows  his  own  son.  Is  that  the  way  it 
goes,  by  the  way  ?  Well,  it's  all  the 
same.  And  I  had  another  lark,  —  a 
great  lark.  It  paid  me  for  all  the 
trouble.  I  must  tell  you.  You  all  know 
G.  Washington  Cooke,  —  generally  known 
at  the  club  by  the  name  of  Cookey?  " 

-  "  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Miss  War- 
ner, "but  I  have  never  met  him."  The 
girls,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  not  yet 
heard  of  Cookey's  engagement  to  Miss 
Harley. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  you  don't  know  him," 
pursued  Lush,  "  because  that  destroys  the 
point  of  my  story.    He  is  the  most  dis- 


agreeable person  I  ever  met  and  Mr. 
Rovingston  likes  him  no  better  than  I, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  His  engagement 
has  just  come  out.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  that." 

Mr.  Rovingston  tittered  a  warning 
cough.  "  Oh,  yes !  of  course,  —  the  rich 
Miss  Smithers.  Go  on  with  your  story, 
Lush. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued 
Lush,  taking  the  hint  on  the  instant,  "  I 
was  going  down  the  avenue  just  now  in 
this  rig ;  and  who  should  I  see  but  the 
little  beggar  tripping  it  along  on  his  con- 
founded little  toes,  just  before  me  1  He 
was  alone,  and  there  happened  to  be  no- 
body very  near  him  :  so  I  crept  up  behind 
him,  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  sang  out  all  at  once  m  my  heaviest 
voice,  '  Hallo,  Cookey  1 '  You  ought  to 
have  seen  him  jump!  By  Jove,  it  was 
great  I  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  meant  to 
say  it  was  extremely  amusing.  '  Who 
are  you  ?  '  says  he,  spinning  around  ;  and, 
when  he  saw  my  beard  and  black  patch, 
he  turned  as  white  as  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, —  not  this  bandanna,  but  my 
regular  handkerchief,  you  know.  '  Never 
you  mind  who  /  am,'  said  I :  'I  know 
who  you  are.  You're  the  meanest  man 
in  New  York,  and  your  name  is  George 
Washington  Cookey.'  He  was  a  sight 
to  behold  when  I  said  that.  First  he 
was  savage  and  turned  red,  and  then  he 
got  frightened  again  and  turned  white ; 
and  so  he  went  on  white  and  red  by 
turns,  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  color  he 
liked  best  for  a  complexion.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  wheth- 
er to  strike  me,  or  run  away.  Finally  he 
said,  'You  let  go  of  my  arm,  you  low 
rascal,  or  I'll  call  the  police ! '  —  '  Call 
away,'  said  I  laughing  in  his  face,  '  call 
loud,  and  perhaps  they  will  come.'  All 
this  time,  he  was  fingering  in  his  side- 
pocket  with  his  other  hand ;  and,  do  you 
know,  I  believe  he  had  a  pistol  all  the 
while,  only  he  was  afraid  to  draw  it. 
Well,  then  he  changed  his  note,  and 
began  to  whimper.  'Let  me  go,'  said 
he  :  '  I  left  my  watch  at  home  this  morn- 
ing, but  you  shall  have  all  the  money 
I've  got  about  me.  It  isn't  much,  but 
you  shall  have  it  all,  upon  my  soul.' 

'  Don't  lie  to  me,  you  low  sneak,'  said 
I,  '  I  see  your  watch  in  your  fob-pocket,' 
—  and  there  it  was  too,  where  he  had  put 
it;  out  of  sight,  as  he  thought.  'Take 
that,'  said  I,  banging  him  over  the  hat 
with  my  fist,  '  and  learn  not  to  call  gen- 
tlemen names  again.'  His  hat  was  a 
little  loose,  and  by  good  luck  had  a  stiff 
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rim ;  and  with  three  raps  I  had  it  well 
down  ever  his  nose.  He  bawled  murder; 
and  I  thought  it  time  to  leave,  for  fear 
somebody  would  come  along  who  was 
not  afraid  to  use  his  pistol.  I  didn't 
mind  the  police,  you  know,  because  all 
the  roundsmen  have  been  drawn  in,  and 
are  kept  to  fight  mobs.  I  turned  down 
the  first  corner,  keeping  behind  the  trees 
as  much  as  I  could ;  and,  when  I  got  time 
to  look  about  me,  I  found  I  was  in  this 
verj'  street.  So  T  thought  I  would  go 
over  to  the  east  side,  and  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  at  the  same  time  call  and 
inquire  after  my  friend  Ho uld worthy. 
And  that  is  how  I  happened  to  come 
along  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  There 
would  have  been  two  of  us  if  Harry  Van 
Dorp,  who  agreed  last  night  to  start  out 
with  me,  had  not  backed  down  this  morn- 
ing. He  said  it  was  a  very  foolish  plan. 
All  things  considered,  it  strikes  me  it 
wasn't." 

"  I  am  sure  we  can  never  be  sufficient- 
ly grateful  to  you  both,"  said  Miss  War- 
ner, extending  her  hands  to  them ;  and 
Fanny  echoed  the  sentiment  in  faint 
tones. 

"  And  now,  Lush,"  said  Rovingston, 
"  I  think,  out  of  consideration  to  the  pa- 
tient, that  we  had  better  take  ourselves 
off  as  soon  as  possible,  unless  we  can  be 
of  further  service." 

"  Of  course  we  ought,"  said  Charley 
Lush.  '•  Upon  my  word,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  I  quite  forgot  that 
Miss  Hould worthy  needed  rest.  Excess- 
ively stupid  of  me  !  I  declare  I  am  ex- 
tremely vexed.  If  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  my  regards  to  my  friend 
Houldwortliy.  He  is  getting  along  very 
well,  did  you  say?  1  am  delighted  to 
hear  it.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  pi'rhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  arrange  my  whiskers 
at  this  glass,  before  I  go  out.  Singular 
request  to  make  of  a  lady  you  are  calling 
on,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  noticed,  as  I  came 
through  the  hall,  that  the  light  was  not 
quite  good." 

Charley  Lush  stopped  talking  while  he 
was  arranging  his  disguise  ;  and  lloviug- 
ston  took  the  opportunity  to  tdl  Miss 
Warner  that  he  would  come  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  entreat  her  not  to  ven- 
ture out  again,  — a  caution  which  was 
perhaps  unnecessary. 

"  Deuced  fine  girl.  Miss  Warner,"  said 
Lush  to  Rovingston,  as  the  two  walked 
down  the  street  together.  "  Plucky  little 
woman,  by  Jove!  Did  you  see  liow  she 
stood  that  row?  Not  many  women  would 
have  stood  that  as  she  did,  I  can  tell  you. 


Miss  Houldworthy  is  a  nice  girl  too,  a 
very  nice  girl.  Fact,  they're  both  of  'em 
enormously  nice  girls  ;  and  it  is  a  bustin' 
old  shame  that  they  have  lost  their 
money." 

"  They  are  both  very  agreeable,"  said 
Rovingston  absently-  He  seemed  to 
pay  very  little  attention  to  Lush's  chat- 
ter, or  at  least  no  more  than  civility  re- 
quired, and  only  rous3d  himself  when  he 
came  to  take  leave  of  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  house,"  said  Lush. 
"  I  want  to  sneak  in  the  back  way  and 
get  these  togs  off.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
them  ;  and,  besides,  I  want  to  go  down  to 
the  club,  and  hear  what  little  Cookey  has 
to  say." 

"Lush,"  said  Rovingston,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  "you  behaved  like  a  man 
to-day." 

"  AVhat,  in  crowning  Cookey  ?  I  think 
it  was  rather  a  lark.  If  he  had  only  put 
up  his  hands,  and  made  a  show  of  fight,  I 
would  have  wolloped  him  ;  but  as  it  was  I 
couldn't  strike  him,  you  know,  any  more 
than  if  he  had  been  a  woman." 

"Pshaw,  you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  I  don't  think  I  quite  appreciated 
you  for  a  long  timi ;  but  I  do  now.  and  I 
hope  you  will  count  me  for  one  of  your 
friends." 

"  Mr.  Rovingston,"  said  Lush,  "  you 
make  me  proud  an  I  happy.  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  them's  my  sentiments." 

The  two  shook  hands  very  warmly  and 
separated.  Rovingston's  estimate  of 
Charley  Lush's  loquvcity  was  not  just 
the  same  as  that  which  Lush  himself  had 
just  expressed  ;  and  he  thought  it  well  to 
get  away  while  he  could. 

"That  reminds  nie,"  said  Lush  very 
thoughtfully  for  him,  as  he  walked  away, 
—  it  did  not  clearly  apj^ear  what  had 
jogged  his  memory,  —  '•  that  reminds  me. 
I  wonder  what  has  bacome  of  that  fellow 
I  shot.  I  know  I  hit  him  hard.  I  hope 
I  did  not  kill  him,  although  1  dare  say 
he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  I  don't  care 
to  go  into  the  public  execution  line  of 
business,  —  at  least  not  just  yet,  not 
until  I  have  tried  one  or  two  more  pro- 
fessions." 

Charley  Lush  confidently  expected  to 
be  amused  when  ho  got  down  to  the  Twid- 
dler Club,  by  Cookey's  exaggin-ated  ac- 
counts of  the  outrage  which  he  had  suf- 
fered. Falstaff's  men  in  buckram.  Lush 
supposed,  did  not  multiply  halt'  .so  fast 
as  would  he  himself,  as  the  highway- 
man of  Cooke's  story.  Lush  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  Cookey  had  been 
there  that  morning,  so  several  men  told 
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him,  but  there  had  been  nothing  unusual 
iu  his  appearance.  He  might  have  had 
on  a  new  hat,  perhaps ;  thpy  had  not  taken 
particular  notice.  He  probably  did  look 
ill-natured,  because  he  was  seldom  pleas- 
ant. He  certainly  had  not  staid  very 
long,  and  had  not  talked  about  the  riot, 
or  the  failure  of  the  police  to  do  their 
duty. 

The  fact  was,  that  IMr.  Cooke,  knowing 
he  had  not  j)layed  a  very  courageous 
part,  was  wise  enough  to  keep  the  story 
of  the  adventure  entirely  to  himself. 
He  saw  clearly,  when  he  came  to  reflect, 
that  the  attack  on  him  was  made  by 
some  personal  enemy,  whose  object  was 
not  to  plunder  him,  but  to  insult  him. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that,  the 
less  said  about  such  an  affair,  the  more 
it  would  be  to  his  credit.  He  employed 
a  detective  for  a  week  or  two  to  discover 
who  perpetrated  the  outrage,  but  the 
man  did  not  earn  his  money ;  and  Cook- 
ey  always  had  a  theory  that  the  pei-son 
who  had  knocked  his  hat  over  his  nose 
was  one  of  his  Williamsburg  tenants, 
who  had  long  held  a  grudge  against  him, 
as  he  very  well  knew.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  this  tenant  did  not  have 
his  life  made  any  happier  on  account  of 
Cookey's  suspicions  of  him. 

When  Charley  Lush  found  himself 
balked  of  his  amusement  in  this  way, 
he  went  to  one  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room,  and  sat  down  sulkily  by  himself. 
A  part  of  the  time  which  it  took  liim  to 
smoke  a  cigar,  he  speculated  about  the 
probable  fate  of  the  man  he  had  shot; 
and  the  other  part  he  occupied  in  trying 
to  make  out  which  of  the  two  young 
ladies  he  had  rescued  that  morning  he 
liked  the  better. 

Jack  Houldworthy  knew  so  much  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  tell  him  the  wdiole 
story ;  and,  to  their  surprise,  the  effect 
seemed  to  be  rather  beneficial  to  his 
strength  than  the  contrary,  since  it  gave 
him  something  of  which  to  think,  besides 
his  own  troubles.  For  he  had  had  time 
to  reflect  on  how  much  his  accident 
would  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
He  knew  how  strict  were  the  rules  of 
Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Company,  and  their 
lieutenant  Mr.  Chii^man ;  and  he  under- 
stood that  his  salary  would  not  run  on 
while  he  lay  there  sick,  and  his  illness 
promised  to  be  a  long  one.  Then,  too, 
Dr.  Lush's  charges  would  be  by  no 
means  light;  for  that  worthy  practitioner 
was  taking  his  revenge  for  having  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  iu   working 


for  little  or  nothing.  The  family  ex- 
penses would  be  increased  in  various 
ways  ;  and,  besides,  there  were  the  two 
orphans  to  be  looked  after.  So  poor 
Jack  had  plenty  to  think  of  when  he  was 
awake,  and  not  over-2:>leasant  subjects  of 
thought  either;  and  there  was  no  harm 
done  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  topic 
of  conversation. 

Jack  was  especially  interested  in 
Amy's  description  of  the  old  hag  who 
called  herself  Mother  Brown ;  and  he 
thought  he  recognized  in  her  the  woman 
to  whom  he  owed  thie  wounds  from  which 
he  was  suffering.  It  was  true  he  had 
only  seen  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  in 
the  dim  light  furnished  by  street-lamps 
not  very  near  them  ;  but  the  general  out- 
line of  her  face  was  indelibly  photo- 
graphed on  his  mind  in  that  moment  of 
helpless  terror  when  his  arms  were 
seized  and  pinioned  from  behind,  and  she 
struck  liim.  Jack  held  a  short  consulta- 
tion that  afternoon  with  Fred  Roving- 
ston  ;  and,  putting  this  and  that  together, 
they  decided  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  the  assault  and  robbery  had  been 
committed  by  Mother  Brown  and  her  son 
whom  she  had  called  Johnny,  and  who 
had  certainly  received  a  bad  wound 
from  Charley  Lush's  pistol.  This  wound 
would  make  it  easy  to  track  them  ;  and 
the  interesting  family  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  police.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  possible  to  recover  Jack's  watch  and 
chain,  which  were  both  relics  of  his  days 
of  prosperity,  and  w-ere  both  valuable. 
It  was  at  least  worth  the  trial ;  and  Kov- 
ingston,  who  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
was  very  ready  to  volunteer  his  services 
in  the  attempt. 

When  Mr.  Rovingston  left  the  Ilould- 
worthys'  at  the  end  of  his  afternoon 
visit,  he  went  at  once  to  the  police  head- 
quarters, being  resolved  to  lose  no  time. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  however, 
that  he  gained  admittance  here,  so 
securely  was  the  place  picketed  and 
guarded  by  the  vigilant  men  of  the  brass 
shields.  And,  when  he  was  once  inside 
the  building,  he  saw  very  soon  that  all 
the  energies  of  the  department  were 
concentrated  on  the  riot,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  useless  to  talk  of  any 
private  business.  In  the  court-yard  a 
sergeant  was  drilling  an  awkward  squad 
of  special  policemen,  who  had  just  been 
sworn  in,  and  who  looked,  poor  fellowsj 
as  if  poverty  and  not  inclination  had 
drawn  them  into  the  service,  and  as  if 
they  would  run  at  sight  of  the  first- 
rioter     in    the     distance.      Rovingston 
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stopped  at  an  open  window,  and  looked 
out  upon  their  movements  for  a  few 
minutes,  speculating  upon  the  amount 
of  fighting  wliich  could  be  expected 
of  them.  Through  an  open  door  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Commissioner 
Acton,  bustling  about ;  giving  directions 
now  to  this  officer  and  now  to  that 
detective,  and  every  minute  or  two 
adding  another  telegraphic  despatch 
from  the  turbulent  quarters  of  the  city, 
to  the  pile  which  lay  upon  his  desk.  It 
was  evidently  not  of  the  sliglitest  use 
to  speak  to  Commissioner  Acton  about 
any  such  trifling  matter  as  the  loss  of  a 
gold  watcli.  Rovingston  at  length  found 
a  clerk,  who  consented  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of  his  story,  biit  assured  him 
that  notliing  could  be  done  about  it 
at  present.  Rovingston  went  away 
feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
effort,  and  fully  persuaded  that  Jack 
would  have  to  get  another  watch  and 
chain  if  he  wanted  to  know  the  time 
of  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Amy 
Warner  and  Fanny  Houldworthy  were 
together  in  a  little  room  commonly  occu- 
pied by  th3  family,  and  which  they 
•called  the  library  for  want  of  a  better 
name;  although  it  was  a  very  little 
room,  and  they  had  been  forced  to  store 
".most  of  their  books  in  the  garret.  Jack 
was  up  stairs  in  bed,  and  in  a  restless, 
nineasy  slumber ;  and  Mrs.  Houldworthy 
was  sitting  by  him  dozing,  and  at  fre- 
■quent  intervals  letting  her  head  drop 
forwai'd  with  a  snap  which  almost 
■threatened  dislocation  of  the  neck.  Miss 
Warner  sat  by  the  shaded  light,  reading, 
in  an  attitude  which  she  seemed  to  have 
■designed  expressly  as  a  study  for  an 
■  artist :  only  there  was  no  one  to  look  at  it 
but  Fanny.  Her  quiet,  grave,  yet  kind 
and  pleasant  face  was  in  the  shadow, 
•and  the  outlines  were  thus  a  little  soft- 
ened. She  was  resting  in  a  wide,  com- 
fortable arm-chair ;  and  the  light  wrapper 
which  she  wore,  and  which  indicated 
.rather  than  displayed  her  well-made 
figure,  flowed  gracefully  towards  her 
feet,  but  did  not  quite  reach  tliem ;  so 
that  her  little  slippers  resting  on  a 
'Cushion  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  suggestion  of  a 
well-turned  ankle.  Two  well-rounded 
hands  held  the  book  gracefully;  and  on 
them  fell  the  full  blaze  of  the  gas.  The 
poise  of  her  head  and  her  whole  position 
was  so  easy  afld  natural  that  it  would 
iliave  given  a  beholder  a  very  soothing 
impression  of  quiet  comfort.     Unhappily 


there  was  no  one  to  look  at  her ;  for  Miss 
Houldworthy,  who  lay  on  the  lounge, 
still  pale  from  her  shock  of  the  morning, 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  fan,  and  let  her 
thoughts  run  miles  awaj-. 

Suddenly  Miss  Houldworthy  said,  — 

"  Amy,  dear." 

"Weil,"  said  Miss  Warner  looking 
up  from  her  book,  "  I  thought  yon  were 
asleep,  dear,  you  have  been  so  quiet." 

"  Oh,  no !  not  for  a  moment.  I  have 
been  thinking." 

"  Of  what,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Nothing,  —  every 
thing.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  may  seem  to  you  a  strange 
one." 

"  Try  me,  and  see." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  you 
thouglit  of  Mr.  Rovingston." 

"  i  see  nothing  strange  in  that  ques- 
tion," said  Amy. 

"  Why,  we  have  known  him  so  long, 
you  know ;  and  I  dare  say  you  made  up 
your  mind  about  him  ages  and  ages 
ago." 

"  You  speak  as  if  we  were  all  antedilu- 
vians, Fanny  " 

"  And  I  feel  like  one  to-night,  I  am 
sure.  But  you  have  not  answered  my 
question,  dear;  did  you  know  it?  " 

"  I  was  thinking.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  quite  know." 

"  O  Amy  !  And  you  with  such  a  wise 
head  on  your  shoulders,  as  Jack  is 
always  saying." 

Amy  smiled.  "  ]\Ir.  Rovingston  is  a 
very  agreeable,  pleasant  gentleman,  cer- 
tainly," she  said;  "and  he  has  been  a 
very  good  and  steadfast  friend  of  Cousin 
Jack." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  know  all  that  very 
well.  I  shall  always  like  him,  because 
he  has  been  so  kind  to  Jack;  but 
still"  — 

"But  what?" 

"  It  may  be  unkind,  Amy ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  wondered,  —  I  was  thinking 
of  it  j  ust  iiow,  —  of  what  use  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston was  in  the  world." 

"  lie  was   of   a  little  use 
morning,  I  think." 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  very  good  too,  the 
other  night,  in  looking  after  Jack.  We 
could  hardly  have  done  without  him. 
Yes,  I  am  ungrateful.  Amy.  Please 
consider  that  I  never  spoke  so  of  him." 

"If  you  have  thought  it  so  often,  my 
dear,  l' think  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
speaking  it,  at  least  to  me." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Rovingston  is  very  good, 
and    amiable,  and    agreeable,    and    all 
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that,  and  he  certainly  has  been  very 
kind  to  us;  but  do  you  think,  Amy,  that 
it  is  the  highest  aim  of  man  to  lead  the 
German,  and  set  the  fashion  in  neck- 
ties ?  " 

"  Ah,  now,  Fanny,  if  you  begin  to 
argue  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  llovings- 
ton  is  right,  I  certainly  shall  not  be  able 
to  forget  that  you  have  advanced  it." 

"Now  don't  be  sharp.  Amy;  but  an- 
swer me,  please.  Now  I  have  said  what  I 
have,  I  will  not  take  any  of  it  back." 

"  I  answer,  no,  then  ;  but  I  think  you 
are  too  hard  upon  IMr.  Rovingston. 
You  must  remember  that  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  his  own  selfish  amusement ;  and 
that  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
I  had  not  formed  an  opinion  of  him.  I 
doubt  if  he  even  knows  his  own  character 
very  well,  or  if  his  character  is  formed 
yet,  for  any  one  to  be  quite  sure  of  it. 
Something  may  happen  to  bring  it  out, 
or  may  not.  In  the  latter  case,  he  will 
probably  go  on  leading  the  German, 
until  he  comes  to  have  the  gout,  and 
stops  dancing." 

"  Or  some  younger  man  steps  into  his 
place.  I  wonder  how  old  Mr.  Roving- 
ston is." 

"  Not  absolutely  an  antediluvian  in 
years ;  but  I  fancy  he  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  experience." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  noticed  his  hair  was 
getting  thin  on  the  top  of  his  head." 

"  Some  men  are  bald  at  thirty ;  and 
Mr.  Rovingston  cannot  be  many  years 
beyond  that  point.  He  looks  even 
younger." 

"  He  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining 
man,  when  he  takes  the  trouble." 

"  Yes.  And,  Fanny,  you  must  reflect 
that  Jack  came  very  near  being  just 
such  a  useless  man  as  Mr.  Rovingston." 

"  I  will  not  allow  that.  Amy." 

"  I  think  so,  my  dear." 

"  Jack  was  very  young ;  and  you  know 
papa  always  indulged  him  in  every 
way." 

"]\Ir.  Rovingston  has  had  the  hand- 
ling of  all  his  money,  ever  since  he  came 
of  age." 

"  And  indulged  himself." 

"  Why,  Fanny,  what  makes  you  so 
bitter  against  IMr.  Rovingston?  I 
thought"  — 

"  You  thought  what  ?  " 

"Never  mind  what  I  thought,  dear." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  mind.  I  know  very 
well  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You 
thought  I  — that  I  liked  Mr.  Rovingston 
very  much.    Was  not  that  it?  " 


Amy  was  silent. 

"  I  do  like  him,  certainly,"  Fanny  con- 
tinued. "  As  I  said,  I  think  him  a  very 
agreeable  person,  —  as  he  ought  to  be, 
for  he  has  studied  and  practised  nothing 
else  all  his  life.  For  Jack's  sake,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  him  stop  calling 
here  now  and  then.  That  is  just  the 
point  to  which  1  like  Mr.  Rovingston, 
nothing  more.  I  thought  you  suspected 
the  contrary," 

"Perhaps  I  did,  dear;  and  I  cannot 
say  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  I  was 
wrong." 

"I  don't  know,  Amy;  I  think  of  the 
two  he  likes  you  better." 

"  Nonsense  1 "  Amy  blushed,  and 
changed  her  position. 

"  Not  that  I  think  he  cares  very  much 
for  either  of  us.  He  likes  Jack,  and  he 
finds  us  pleasant  enough.  We  amuse  a 
leisure  hour  now  and  then,  et  vo'da  tout." 

"You  are  philosophical  to-night, 
Fanny.  How  long  is  it  since  you  con- 
sidered that  a  gentleman  had  no  right  to 
be  idle  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  I  can  remember 
very  distinctly  when  I  thought  that  a 
gentleman  ought  to  do  no  work.  We 
have  all  changed  in  these  later  years, 
have  we  not  ?  And  I  have  got  to  be 
almost  as  wise  as  you.  Amy:  only  you 
and  Jack  will  not  give  me  any  credit  for 
it." 

"  I  think  if  you  were  quite  wise,  my 
dear,  you  would  go  to  bed  at  once,  after 
such  a  worrisome  day  as  you  have  had." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  sleepy  or  tired  now,  and  there  are 
many  things  to  be  done  for  Jack  yet. 
Have  I  gone  through  any  more  than  you 
have,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

Thereupon  ensued  an  amiable  discus- 
sion between  the  two  girls ;  and,  Mrs. 
Houldworthy  presently  coming  in  to 
lend  her  influence  to  the  stronger  side, 
Fanny  was  overpowered,  and  sent  up 
stairs. 

"  It  is  certain,"  thought  Amy  AVarner, 
as  she  followed  some  hours  afterward, — 
"  it  is  certain  that  Fanny  is  not  in  love 
with  Mr.  Rovingston,  or  she  would  never 
have  called  my  attention  to  his  thin 
hair." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN   WHICH   TWO    OF    THE  DRAMATIS  PEB- 
SON^E    ARE   SUMMARILY  THROWN  OUT. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  same 
evening  in  which  occui'red  some  of  the 
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events  recounted  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr. 
Rovingston  sat  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  suite  which  he  occupied,  reading  an 
inconveniently  large  volume.  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston was  in  a  neglige  suit  of  much  the 
same  cut  as  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Lush ; 
but  the  color  was  gray,  and  the  effect  was 
quite  diiferent.  The  room  was  in  unus- 
ual disorder,  even  for  a  bachelor's  apart- 
ment ;  and  the  table  in  the  centre,  in 
particular,  was  piled  up  with  a  jumble 
of  pipes,  papers,  books,  paper-knives, 
cigar-cases,  tobacco-boxes,  and  no  one 
could  tell  what,  enough  to  have  driven  a 
good  housewife  into  hysterics.  The  wo- 
man who  took  care  of  the  rooms  was  not 
ti'oubled  by  the  appearance  of  the  table 
very  much  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  orders 
to  leave  it  entirely  alone,  on  pain  of  in- 
stant dismissal.  She  only  dusted  the 
bare  places  on  it,  if  there  happened  to 
be  any.  When  it  got  so  covered  that  the 
things  dropped  off  it,  Mr.  Rovingston  set 
to  work,  and  put  it  in  order. 

It  was  a  military  work,  on  the  subject 
of  fortifications,  which  he  was  reading. 
AVhen  the  little  French  bronze  clock, 
with  the  figure  of  Minerva  on  it,  which 
stood  on  the  mantle,  struck  eleven  in 
silvery  tones,  he  tossed  the  book  from 
him,  and  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head 
wearily.  Then  he  filled  a  large  old  fav- 
orite pipe,  lighted  it  with  a  wax  taper, 
and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  gave  him- 
self up  to  thought. 

It  is  probable,  that,  in  the  hour  which 
followed,  Mr.  Rovingston  thought  enough 
to  fill  several  hundred  pages  like  that  at 
which  the  reader  is  looking  at  the  present 
moment;  and  it  will  not  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  his  meditations  should  be 
set  forth  here  in  full.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  them  in  outline. 

"  I  think  they  need  me  now.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  go."  This  was  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  himself ;  and  he  was  not  speaking 
of  the  Houldworthys  either,  although  he 
added,  almost  immediately,  "  I  promised 
Miss  Warner  I  would,  too,  although  it 
was  so  long  ago  that  I  dare  say  she  does 
not  remember  it." 

Not  to  speak  any  longer  in  riddles,  it 
may  as  well  be  said  at  once,  that  Mr. 
Rovingston  was  seriously  thinking  of 
joining  the  Union  army;  and  with  this 
view  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  dili- 
gently engaged  in  reading  up  diiferent 
text-books  on  the  art  of  war  which  he 
thought  would  help  him.  He  had  been 
in  earnest  when  he  promised  Miss 
Warner  that  he  would  go  when  the  coun- 


try needed  him  ;  only,  as  he  was  scrupu- 
lous in  keeping  his  promises,  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  one  might  have  assisted 
him  in  carrying  out  his  resolution.  He 
had  long  ago  foreseen  that  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  add  another  imit  to  the 
force  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so,  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  dangers  and  hardships  which 
awaited  him,  he  had  resolved  to  leave  a 
life  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  go  to  the  war. 
It  was  done  not  in  a  flash  of  patriotic  ex- 
citement, but  after  a  series  of  calm  delib- 
erations in  the  solitude  of  his  room ;  the 
last  of  which  was  ended  on  the  evening 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  Mr.  Rov- 
ingston too  much  credit  for  this  self- 
denial.  He  was  tired  enough  of  idle- 
ness, and  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  needed  stirring  up  veiy  badly.  He 
had,  besides,  no  near  relations  bound  to 
him  either  by  ties  of  duty  or  affection, 
and  no  business  to  keep  him  at  home. 
Very  many  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
he,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  decided  in  cooler  blood.  The  only 
strong  feeling  which  moved  him  was  one 
of  indignation  against  the  brutality  of 
the  rioters ;  and  the  events  of  the  day 
had  certainly  helped  him  very  much  in 
coming  to  a  final  conclusion.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  conscription  law  proved  that 
the  country  needed  men  ;  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  draft  showed  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  get  them  by  any  means. 
The  time  had  clearlv  come  for  Roving- 
ston  to  act  if  he  was  ever  to  rouse  him- 
self ;  and  he  was  led  to  regret  that  he 
had  waited  so  long. 

This  was  not  the  only  subject  which 
agitated  Mr.  Rovingston's  mind.  He 
could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself 
that  he  was  becoming  seriously  fond  of 
Miss  Ilouldworthy,  and  that  it  was  quito 
time  for  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to 
pull  up,  and  make  sure  where  he  was 
driving."  Fanny  had  not  been  in  society 
long  enough,  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death,  to  be  spoiled  by  flattery,  or  to  gain 
a  taste  for  fashionable  follies,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  womanhood  ;  and  it  was  not 
so  much  her  pretty  face  which  had  at- 
tracted Rovingston,  as  her  simple,  unaf- 
fected ways,  and  her  vivacity  and  unfail- 
ing good  temper.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had 
seen  handsome  women  fade  and  wrinkle 
with  late  hours  and  ill-humor;  and  he 
knew  something  of  the  value  of  beauty, 
although  he  could  never  be  perfectly 
independent  of  its  influence.  He  be- 
lieved   that    Fanny    Houldworthy    was 
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something  better  than  merely  a  pretty 
girl.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  certainly, 
that  iliss  Warner  had  much  the  stronger 
nature,  and  that  she  was  endowed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  common-sense ; 
but  she  did  not  fascinate  him  like  Miss 
Houldworthy.  Yes,  Fanny  Houldworthy 
did  certainly  fascinate  him ;  there  could 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that,  Rov- 
ingston  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  as  he 
slowly  blew  upward  another  stream  of 
thin  gray  smoke.  That  Miss  Hould- 
worthy had  never  shown  any  special  pref- 
erence for  him,  he  did  not  stop  much 
to  consider ;  for  an  excess  of  modesty 
was  by  no  means  one  of  his  failings. 

Still  it  is  one  thing  to  be  rather  fond 
of  a  woman,  and  another  to  be  ready 
to  marry  her,  especially  for  a  man  who 
had  arrived  at  such  years  of  discre- 
tion as  Mr.  Rovingston,  and  had  had  as 
much  experience  of  the  world.  Miss 
Houldworthy  had  no  money ;  and  she 
had  never  at  any  time  belonged  to  the 
set  in  which  Mr.  Rovingston  moved.  His 
friends  would  be  likely  to  raise  their 
eyebrows  a  little,  when  they  first  heard 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  girl  whose 
father  had  died  a  bankrupt,  and  whose 
brother  was  working  on  a  small  salary, 
with  no  present  prospect  of  any  thing 
better.  Still  she  was  well  educated, 
and  had  the  accomplishments  of  most 
young  ladies  ;  she  could  play  the  piano 
with  expression,  sing  little  songs  very 
prettily,  could  read  German,  speak  a  lit- 
tle French  with  an  indifferent  accent, 
and  possibly  knew  a  little  Italian.  The 
consideration  of  her  family's  poverty,  to 
do  Rovingston  justice,  he  did  not  allow 
to  influence  him,  although  he  certainly 
thought  of  it.  As  his  wife,  she  would 
have  the  entree  of  the  houses  of  his 
friends  ;  and  she  certainly  would  do  him 
no  discredit. 

There  were  other  points  which  he 
found  more  difBcult  to  answer.  Could 
he  afford  to  marry  on  his  present  income  ? 
Was  he  ready  to  forego  the  comforts  and, 
luxuries  of  his  bachelor  life  with  its  free- 
dom? Could  he  give  up  his  plan  of 
going  into  the  army,  consistently  with  his 
notions  of  his  duty  ?  How  much  weight 
each  of  these  considerations  had  with 
him,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  know  himself.  We  are 
rarely  led  to  take  any  course  from  a  single 
motive ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the 
influence  of  even  what  ought,  in  reason, 
to  be  a  very  trivial  cause.  Rovingston 
knew  that  the  process  of  getting  married 
involved  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  he 


presently  determined  that  he  was  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  undertake  it.  It  may 
seem  that  he  was  very  selfish  and  cold- 
blooded. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
all  men  are  selfish,  and  bachelors  above 
all  other  men.  As  for  his  temper,  he 
had  schooled  himself  to  appear  cold  and 
calm  under  exciting  circumstances  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  this  habit  which  helped 
him  to  the  practice  of  reflecting  seriously 
before  he  took  any  important  step.  It 
may  be  granted,  however,  that  he  was 
not  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Hould- 
worthy, because  under  such  an  influence 
men  do  not  often  stop  to  reflect,  whether 
they  be  old  or  young. 

It  was  settled,  then,  —  he  would  set  his 
friends  at  work  to  get  him  a  commis- 
sion ;  he  would  join  some  city  regiment 
for  a  little  while,  for  the  sake  'of  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  drill ;  and  he 
would  not  make  love  to  Miss  Hould- 
worthy. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  thoughtfully 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  "I 
think  I  might  do  worse,  after  all,  than 
marry  Jack's  sister." 

Next  morning,  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour,  Rovingston  was  on  his  way  down 
town,  with  the  design,  first  of  all,  to  tel- 
egraph to  a  certain  relative,  high  in 
authority  at  Albany,  for  a  commission  of 
as  high  rank  as  could  be  conveniently 
obtained.  He  did  not  telegraph  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  what  he  wanted 
by  the.  next  mail,  but  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition, as  he  had  acquainted  this  rela- 
tive with  his  possiljle  plan  some  time 
before,  when  he  had  been  in  New  York. 
Rovingston,  who  was  on  foot  this  morn- 
ing, had  not  got  a  great  distance  down 
Broadway,  being  busily  engaged  in 
thinking,  when,  looking  up,  he  espied  a 
squad  of  policemen  halted.  Looking 
beyond  them  for  the  cause  of  this  demon- 
stration, he  saw  a  veritable  mob  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  persons,  coming  up  town 
on  their  way  to  scenes  of  riot  and  plun- 
der. It  seemed  to  Rovingston  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  taking  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  war  :  so  he  slipped  behind  a 
stone  pillar  of  a  building  close  by  the 
handful  of  blue-coats,  and  waited.  What 
followed  deserves  to  be  told  in  tlie  sound- 
ing Greek  of  Homer's  measures,  rather 
than  in  commonplace  English  prose. 

When  the  crowd  got  in  fuU  view  of 
the  policemen,  they  raised  a  great  yeU. 
The  stout  men  in  blue  coats  eyed  them 
doggedly,  and  at  the  word  of  command 
drew  their  clubs  from  their  belts.  The 
mob  did  not  stop  a  moment,  but  pressed 
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on.  Another  yell,  and  they  drew  nearer. 
Then  the  policemen,  by  a  neatly  executed 
movement,  stretched  themselves  across 
the  street  in  a  double  line  reaching  from 
curb  to  curb,  but  in  open  order,  so  that 
there  was  a  space  beside  each  man. 
Another  yell,  rather  less  bloodthirsty 
this  time,  but  the  mob  did  not  stop. 
Rovingston  saw  ]\Iother  Brown  in  the 
front,  playfully  whirling  what  seemed 
to  be  a  stone  in  a  stocking;  and  those 
around  her  had  bricks  and  stones  and 
jagged  clubs.  The  policemen  remained 
immovable.  The  mob  raised  an  angry 
growl,  and  pressed  forward  with  a  little 
less  relish  for  what  they  expected. 
Then  the  blue-coated  statues  moved 
automatically.  Each  club  was  raised 
high  in  air  at  the  word,  and  brought 
down  very  stoutly  on  the  head  of  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  happened  to 
be  nearest.  It  was  like  some  new-fan- 
gled, many-armed  threshing  machine. 
WJiack  !  The  street  resounded  with  the 
sound.  Old  Homer  would  have  found 
some  grand  phenomenon  in  nature  to 
which  it  might  be  compared;  but  the 
present  writer,  who  is  not  poetical,  can 
suggest  nothing  better  than  the  cracking 
of  a  gigantic  cocoanut  with  an  enormous 
hammer.  It  was  a  disagreeable  sound 
for  a  nervous  man  to  hear;  but  Roving- 
ston, remembering  his  adventure  of  the 
day  before,  rather  liked  it.  The  front 
rank  of  policemen  seized  each  a  prostrate 
prisoner,  and  dragged  him  back  through 
the  rank  behind,  and  there  before  the 
rioters  stood  another  line  of  immovable 
men  in  blue.  Whach !  Another  line  of 
blows  from  the  solid  lirjnum  vitce,  wielded 
by  stalwart  arms,  and  another  row  of 
brutes  and  bullies  down  on  the  pave- 
ment. Th(!  remainder  of  the  mob  turned 
and  fled,  and  the  field  was  won. 

The  scenes  after  a  battle  are  not  pleas- 
ant either  to  see  or  describe;  audit  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  Mother  Brown, 
who  had  been  tapped  sharply  on  the  head 
before  she  had  time  to  swing  her  slung- 
shot,  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  whithf^r  Roving- 
ston had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  her  the 
next  day.  Her  son  was  also  discovered 
in  tlie  male  ward  of  the  same  building, 
badly  wounded,  but  with  a  prospect  of 
recovery.  With  proper  measures,  used 
at  the  right  time,  the  lost  watch  and 
chain  were  traced  to  a  Jew  "  fence,"  or 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  and  he  was 
made  to  disgorge  his  plunder  by  the 
police,  after  some  trouble.  The  money 
which  Jack    lost  was  of    course    never 


recovered,  but  the  amount  was  not  large- 
Visiting  the  hospital  some  time  after,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  this  worthy 
couple,  Rovingston  learned  that  the  man 
' '  Johnny  ' '  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  discharged;  and,  there  being  no  known 
reason  for  detaining  him,  he  had  departed 
no  one  knew  whither.  Mother  Brown, 
having  naturally  an  iron  constitution,  had 
been  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  when  all 
at  once  a  disease,  the  joint  result  of  her 
wound  and  her  intemperate  habits,  had 
set  in;  and  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  save  her  life.  She  had  died  unrepent- 
ant; and  the  last  moments  of  a  depraved 
old  woman  are  not  a  subject  on  which  it 
is  pleasant  or  instructive  to  dwell.  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  her  son,  who 
never  came  near  his  mother  in  her  last 
illness,  through  fear  for  his  own  safety, 
changed  his  residence  but  not  his  habits, 
and  is  well  known  to  the  police  under 
another  name.  He  has  of  late  done  good 
service  on  election  days,  as  a  leader  of  a 
crowd  of  extremely  independent  and  un- 
terrified  voters,  who  work  for  the  candi- 
date who  bids  highest,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  vote  themselves  as  often  as 
they  can,  and  to  knock  on  the  head  those 
misguided  persons  who  wish  to  cast  a 
wrong  ballot.  He  finds  his  political  in- 
fluence of  great  use  to  him,  whenever  he 
gets  into  trouble  by  any  of  those  acci- 
dents which  will  sometimes  happen  to 
gentlemen  of  his  profession. 

As  for  the  draft  riot,  everybody 
knows  how  that  ended.  The  mobs  had 
the  upper  hand  of  the  authorities  for 
only  three  days  ;  and  when  the  lawless 
ruffians  who  composed  them  found  that 
they  were  fired  at  with  ball  cartridges, 
with  now  and  then  a  volley  or  two  of 
grape  and  canister,  they  slunk  back, 
one  after  another,  to  their  dens.  On 
Thursday,  July  IG,  the  fourth  day, 
their  work  was  chiefly  confined  to 
isolated  robberies  a?id  attacks  on  ne- 
groes, although  the  rioters  at  tiie  upper 
end  of  the  city  still  held  together,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  had  a  desperate  fight 
with  a  body  of  regulars  sent  against 
them.  The  soldiers  fired  at  their  assail- 
ants on  the  house-tops,  and,  entering  the 
houses,  made  prisoners  of  the  male  in- 
mates, and  in  the  end  came  off  victori- 
ous. The  city  militia,  which  had  been 
for  the  most  part  in  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
pel the  rebel  invasion,  was  sent  for  early 
in  the  week;  and  one  regiment  after  an- 
other returned.  The  Sixth  Regiment 
reached  New  York  at  five  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  Wednesday,  the  loth;  and  in  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  same  day,  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, Col.  Leiferts,  reported  for  duty. 
Confidence  was  presently  restored,  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  went  on  as  usual,  and 
by  Saturday  the  city  was  reported  quiet ; 
the  regulars  were  sent  back  to  Governor's 
Island,  and  the  marines  to  the  navy- 
yard. 

Not  to  speak  of  such  outrages  as  the 
burning  of  the  colored  orphan  asylum, 
the  gutting  of  the  block  on  York  Street, 
and  the  brutal  mm-der  of  Col.  O'Brien, 
the  loss  of  property  alone  is  estimated  at 
over  two  millions.  The  rioters  must 
have  lost  many  more  of  their  number 
than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  fight  on  Thursday 
night,  the  officer  in  command  reported 
thirteen  of  the  enemy  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded;  and,  in  more  than  one  place, 
howitzers  were  turned  on  the  mob,  and 
round  after  round  of  canister  poui-ed  into 
them  without  any  mercy.  The  hospital 
lists  afforded  no  evidence  of  the  num- 
ber of  casualties.  Most  of  the  wounded 
were  taken  care  of  by  their  friends, 
and  the  killed  were  quietly  buried.  The 
magnitude  of  the  riot  and  its  results 
were  probably  not  fuUy  appreciated  out- 
side of  New  York,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
reaUzed  even  within  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Charles  Albert  Tompkins,  who  by 
this  time  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
second  lieiitenant  in  his  regiment,  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  wife, 
who  feared  the  rioters  much  more  than 
the  rebels,  or  at  least  could  realize  this 
new  danger  more  distinctly.  Sbe  had 
left  the  hotel  where  they  had  rooms,  and 
taken  refuge  temporarily  in  the  house  of 
her  father-in-law,  by  his  invitation,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak.  Here 
she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from 
his  brief  and  bloodless  campaign,  and  be- 
sought him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to 
resign,  and  not  expose  himself  to  any 
more  danger.  But  Lieut.  Tompkins 
manfully  refused  to  resign  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and,  having  done  his  duty 
faithfully,  came  back  unscathed,  and  was 
ever  afterwards  a  hero  —  in  his  own 
family. 

On  Thm-sday,  the  16th  of  July,  a  re- 
cruit was  added  to  Lieut.  Tompkins's 
company,  who  knew  something  aheady 
of  the  drill,  and  had  a  good  face  and  a 
martial  bearing.  Ilis  name  was  put 
down  in  the  company  books  as  Rovmg- 
stou,  and,  as  he  seemed  equal  to  service  in 
the  emergency,  he  managed  to  keep  out 
of  the  "  awkward  se^^uad,"  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IX  WHICH  JACK  HOULDWORTHY  GRAD- 
UALLY RKCOVEUS  HIS  HEALTH,  AND 
HIS  FRIEND  ROVINGSTON  PROVES  HIS 
GENEROSITY. 

Jack's  dismissal  from  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Company  came  at 
least  a  week  later  than  he  expected  it; 
and  it  was,  after  all,  only  conditional.  It 
appeared  that  the  government  had  sikI- 
denly  stopped  dealing  with  the  house,  for 
some  miexplained  reason  ;  and,  in  plac3 
of  being  overburdened  with  work,  they 
were  just  then  under  the  necessity  of 
reducing  their  force.  As  Jack  was  away, 
and  had  had  the  temerity  to  indulge  in 
quite  a  serious  illness  without  permission 
either  from  Mr.  Ctesiphon  Smith  or 
Mr.  Chipman,  they  made  an  example  of 
him;  but  they  intimated  that,  if  a  certain 
turn  in  business  which  they  were  expect- 
ing should  come  about,  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  back  in  his  old  place, 
which,  they  were  pleased  to  say,  he  had 
always  filled  to  their  satisfaction. 

But  Jack  was  by  this  time  approach- 
uig  convalescence;  and  he  was,  besides, 
made  of  very  different  material  from 
little  Bob  Pidlis.  He  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ctesiphon 
Smith  and  Mr.  Chipman;  and  he  saw  no 
chance  of  rising  in  that  house,  unless 
some  radical  change  was  made  in  its 
management;  and  this,  of  course,  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect.  He  was  therefore 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  The  next  day  he  had 
himself  bolstered  up  in  bed,  and  dictated 
a  civil  reply  to  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Co., 
in  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  ability  and  conduct  which 
they  had  expressed,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  for  a  long  thne  thuught  of 
taking  up  his  connection  with  their 
establishment,  and  that  the  present 
seemed  to  him  the  most  opportune  mo- 
ment for  such  a  step.  \Vheu  this  letter 
was  posted.  Jack  felt  a  little  relieved, 
although  he  had  matter  for  thought,  in 
plenty,  for  several  days  afterward  and 
for  the  nights  too,  when  he  happened  to 
be  awake. 

He  had  but  few  visitors  m  those  days;, 
and,  in  fact,  his  nurses  guarded  him  with 
such  care  that  only  one  or  two  persons, 
could  obtain  admittance  at  all,  and  those 
but  seldom.  Bob  Pullis  was  one  of  the; 
first  to  pass  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  and 
he  came  loaded  with  the  jellies  and  good. 
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wishes  of  his  mother.  Bob  was  full  of 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Houldworthy's  mis- 
fortune, and  talked  so  fast  and  so  long 
about  it  that  at  last  the  ladies  were  fain 
to  get  him  out  of  the  room  by  a  very 
strong  hint  that  the  patient  was  still 
weak.  Mr.  Rovingston  came  frequently 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  the  only 
one  out  of  the  family  who  had  free  ad- 
mittance whenever  he  asked  it;  but  this 
was  certainly  in  part  because  he  never 
abused  the  privilege.  Even  Mr.  Roving- 
ston would  have  been  snubbed  if  he  had 
come  too  often,  and  suffered  his  sympa- 
thies to  rim  away  with  him  as  did  Bob 
Pullis. 

One  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  news 
which  Mr.  Rovingston  brought  related 
to  himself.  He  had  ah'eady  become  a 
militia-mau,  and  was  awaiting  his  com- 
mission to  join  the  volunteer  army  in 
the  field.  Mr.  Rovingston  refused  to 
allow  that  he  was  in  the  least  patriotic 
in  taking  this  step.  If  he  had  been  gov- 
erned very  strongly  by  a  devotion  to  his 
country,  he  should  have  gone  long  ago. 
And  now,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  com- 
mission, he  ought  to  have  enlisted  at 
once  as  a  private  in  the  ranks.  There 
would  have  been  some  merit  in  it  then. 
It  had  seemed  to  him  hardly  fair  to  be 
put  over  the  heads  of  men  who  had  seen 
service;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  patri- 
otic to  go  out  as  a  common  soldier,  for 
he  knew  too  well  what  hardships  they 
had  to  suffer.  Rovingston  was  tired  of 
doing  nothing,  he  said,  and  he  wanted  a 
change  of  life.  He  was  likely  to  get  that, 
if  no  other  good. 

Of  course  Jack  told  the  family  of  Rov- 
ingston's  determination,  as  soon  as  his 
friend  was  gone.  Mrs.  Ilouldworthy 
expressed  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
young  man  was  acting  very  rashly,  and 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  had  undertaken.  Miss  Warner 
thought  it  very  noble  in  Mr.  Rovingston 
that  he  had  arrived  at  such  a  determina- 
tion, even  after  so  long  a  time,  when  the 
temptation  to  an  idle  life  of  luxury  was 
so  great.  Miss  Ilouldworthy  affected  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Rovingston  really  in- 
tended to  enter  the  army,  although  she 
was  at  heart  a  little  touched  and  repent- 
ant that  she  had,  in  thought,  done  him 
.80  great  an  injustice  as  to  believe  him  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  lead  the  German. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  along  with  him," 
said  poor  Jack  with  a  groan. 

"  O  Jack!  "  cried  all  the  female  voices 
an  chorus. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said 


the  patient,  a  little  peevishly  it  must  be 
confessed.  "  You  need  not  be  alai'med. 
I'm  not  going  to  run  away  from  you  at 
this  late  day.  And  now,  please,  I  think 
I  could  take  a  little  nap." 

This  was  a  bit  of  fiction  on  Jack's 
part.  He  did  wish  so  heartily  to  go  with 
his  friend  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
them  talk  about  it ;  and  so  he  was  glad  to 
get  them  all  out  of  the  room,  and  turn 
his  face  to  the  wall.  This  feeling  did 
not  last,  however;  and  he  had  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  fate  by  the  next 
day,  and  was  sorry  he  had  ever  betrayed 
himself. 

Of  course,  when  Jack  got  well  enough 
to  go  out  to  any  distance  from  home,  the 
first  visit  he  paid  was  to  the  orphans  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Pullis.  He  had  had 
frequent  intelligence  from  them,  both 
from  Bob  Pullis  and  from  Amy  and 
Fanny,  who  had  found  time  to  visit  them 
more  than  once,  and  had  pronounced 
them  interesting.  The  fact  that  Jack 
had  made  them  his  protegees  was  in  itself 
warrant  enough  for  that  assertion.  Some 
plain  sewing  had  been  procured  for  Katy, 
the  elder  girl ;  for  it  was  judged  that  she 
was  not  yet  quite  strong  enough  for  any 
harder  work.  Miss  Warner  had  em- 
ployed her  to  make  up  some  material  for 
her  own  use,  and  had  avowed  herself 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  done ;  and  Miss  Warner  was  no 
lenient  critic  either,  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

Jack  was  prepared  to  see  the  sisters  in 
much  more  comely  trim  than  when  he 
had  met  them  on  that  distant  night;  but 
he  had  not  expected  to  meet  such  fresh, 
pretty  faces  as  they  presented  to  him, 
nor  to  find  them  so  neatly  dressed.  His 
thoughts  had  been  turned,  during  his 
illness,  rather  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  care  of,  than  to  their 
personal  appearance,  or  their  probable 
characters.  He  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  them  so  attractive.  Katy, 
the  elder,  was  a  brunette,  with  regular 
features,  still  showing  marks  of  her 
recent  suffering,  although  her  color  was 
heightened  at  the  sight  of  the  friend 
upon  whom  the  misfortunes  of  her  own 
family  had  accidentally  brought  so  much 
trouble.  Mary,  the  younger,  was  a 
blonde,  a  very  pretty  child,  and  with 
bright  and  pleasant  ways.  Jack,  feeling 
that  his  sickness  and  cares  had  aged  him 
not  a  little,  went  to  the  strange  length, 
for  him,  of  taking  the  little  girl  on  his 
knee  before  the  interview  had  progressed 
very  far,  and  asking  her  a  number  of 
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questions  in  a  paternal  sort  of  "way,  about 
her  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  like. 

Of  course  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hould- 
■worthy  brought  back  the  memory  of  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  Katy  Green 
could  not  help  showing  that  she  was  a 
good  deal  affected  ;  and  she  tried  to  thank 
their  protector  for  what  he  had  done. 
When  she  began  to  speak  of  what  slie 
should  do  in  the  future,  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  her  sister,  Jack  stopped 
her.  lie  was  not  quite  well  enough 
to  talk  of  business  matters  yet,  he  said ; 
they  seemed  to  be  doing  very  well  as 
they  were,  and  he  begged  that  they 
would  rest  easy  for  the  present.  They 
hardly  felt  that  they  ought  ?  If  it  was 
necessary,  then,  he  would  use  his  author- 
ity, and  insist  upon  their  keeping  quiet. 
By  and  by,  when  he  got  stronger,  and 
their  own  health  was  quite  restored,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  discuss  such 
questions.  So  Katy  was  obliged  to  dry 
her  eyes,  and  thank  Mr.  Houldwoi'thy 
again,  which  she  did  very  prettily. 

The  good  Mrs.  Pullis,  who  had  kept 
out  of  the  room  at  first,  in  part  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  but  more  particularly 
because  she  was  engaged  in  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  was  in  her  oldest  cap, 
presently  entered  in  company  with  her 
elder  daughter  Mrs.  Tompkins.  There 
was  no  more  need  for  Jack  to  utter  a 
word ;  for  tliese  two  estimable  ladies,  who 
now  felt  that  they  knew  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy  tolerably  well,  had  a  great  deal 
to  say.  Mrs.  Pullis  had  nothing  but 
praises  for  the  new  inmates  of  her  fam- 
ily; and  jNIrs.  Tompkins,  in  a  patronizing 
way  which  Jack  did  not  quite  like, 
promised  Katy  some  sewing,  and  praised 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  done  her 
work.  The  two  girls,  or  at  least  the 
elder,  would  have  been  glad  to  escape 
from  the  room  until  the  subject  of  con- 
versation was  changed,  but  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  manage  it,  since  Mr.  Hould- 
worthy  still  remained. 

Then  Mrs.  Tompkins  (she  of  the  bril- 
liant eyes),  who  was  dressed  in  the, gayest 
attire,  with  a  bonnet  of  the  latest  fashion, 
had  to  tell  how  Charles  Albert  had  been 
ordered  to  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
had  been  sent  home  again,  and  had  been 
made  to  fight  the  rioters;  and  what 
spasms  of  anxiety  she  had  midergone, 
and  how  brave  Charles  Albert  was,  and 
how  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  how  well  he  looked  in  his 
uniform,  and  how  glad  she  was  that  the 
riots  were  over,  and  she  had  him  safe 


home  again,  and  innumerable  other 
things,  to  which  Jack  listened  with  a 
well-bred  appearance  of  attention,  al- 
though, to  tell  the  truth,  his  thoughts 
were  just  then  far  away.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
and  then  declined  the  proffered  refresh- 
ment of  a  glass  of  wine,  although  Mrs. 
Tompkins  recommended  it,  and  said  she 
knew  where  it  came  from ;  as  she  proba- 
bly did,  it  being  one  of  her  presents  to 
her  mother.  Houldworthy  was  still 
weak,  and  he  walked  very  slowly  to  his 
carriage.  "  Good-by,"  he  said,  turning 
round  and  speaking  especially  to  the  two 
orphans,  "  Good-by.  You  must  both  of 
you  be  good  girls." 

As  the  carriage  drove  away,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  rather  an  absurd 
way  to  address  a  yovmg  woman  of  the 
age  of  Katy  Green  ;  and  then  he  laughed 
at  himself  for  his  clumsy  manner  of 
playing  the  protector.  "  She  comes  very 
near  being  charming,  cette  jeune Jille"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Her  sorrow,  and  her 
lack  of  vigorous  health,  give  her  almost 
an  air  of  refinement.  And  little  Maiy, 
what  a  nice  little  thing  she  is !  Ton 
my  word,  I  think  they  are  worth  taking 
some  trouble  for,  although  benevolence 
is  a  luxury  I  can  hardly  afford  just  now, 
it  is  true." 

Jack  reached  home  with  a  feverish 
cheek ;  was  reproached  by  his  mother 
and  sister  with  having  over-exerted  him- 
self, and  was  sent  immediately  to  bed, 
like  a  naughty  boy.  He  did  not  go  to 
Williamsburg  again  mitil  he  was  well 
enough  to  take  the  public  conveyances, 
which,  indeed,  ran  so  as  to  carry  him 
nearly  the  whole  way.  Carriage-hire  for 
such  long  distances  was  too  expensive  for 
poor  Jack's  purse. 

The  next  day  after  this  first  visit, 
however,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
box  of  plans  and  papers,  which  had 
been  Green's  legacy,  left  to  him  in  trust 
for  the  children,  as  he  understood  it. 
Probably  that  was  in  Williamsburg, 
although  nothing  had  been  said  about  it 
at  his  visit.  He  wrote  a  note  to  Katy 
Green,  asking  her  to  send  it  over  by 
express,  if  she  felt  that  he  could  be 
trusted  with  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  it  arrived.  Its  contents 
gave  him  amusement  and  employment 
during  the  rest  of  his  convalescence. 
The  box,  as  he  expected,  contained 
sketches  of  various  mechanical  inven- 
tions, with  accompanying  estimates  and 
calculations;  but,  although  some  of  the 
ideas  seemed    of    real    practical  value, 
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unhappily  no  one  of  them  was  carried 
out  to  a  conclusion.  It  appeared  that 
Green  was  a  man  who  started  many 
schemes,  but  finished  nothing. 

ISIr.  Rovingston  was  compelled  to  wait 
'two  months  before, he  got  his  commis- 
sion ;  and,  although  he  took  care 
that  his  relative  through  whose  influence 
he  expected  to  get  it  should  know  that 
he  was  impatient,  yet  he  did  not  alto- 
gether regret  the  delay ;  and  he  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  military  art  which  he 
needed.  A  man  learns  rapidly  when  he 
has  his  heart  in  the  work ;  and  what 
with  this  two  months'  hard  labor,  and 
his  previous  acquirements,  he  came  at 
last  to  lack  few  qualifications  for  his  new 
position,  except  experience.  A  certain 
regiment  —  it  was  one  of  many,  unhap- 
pily —  had  been  nearly  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  fighting,  first  at  Chancellorsville,  and 
afterwards  at  Gettysburg,  and  needed 
both  ofiicers  and  men  very  sadly.  Influ- 
ence in  high  quarters,  backed  by  money, 
can  accomplish  any  thing  in  a  republic ; 
and  Ivovingston's  relative,  who  was 
under  heavy  obligations  to  him,  worked 
so  hard,  and  made  such  representations 
of  the  sacrifices  which  the  young  man 
had  made  in  his  desire  to  save  his  coun- 
try, that  he  obtained  for  him  the  majority 
in  this  regiment.  Mr.  Rovingston's 
money  was  spent  freely  in  efforts  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  above  the  mimimum  ;  the 
material  obtained  was  not  extremely 
good,  for  the  best  available  men  had 
gone  into  the  service  long  before  the 
summer  of  186.3. 

Major  Rovingston  came  at  last  to  take 
his  leave  of  the  Ilouldworthys.  The 
young  ladies  and  Jack  received  him; 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  not  quite  well, 
and  sent  her  adieux  and  good  wishes  by 
her  daughter.  The  whole  party  seemed 
a  little  stiff  and  formal,  which  was  a 
little  strange  for  such  good  friends  as 
they  had  all  been.  Jack,  who  was  not 
yet  in  his  usual  health,  was,  for  the  time, 
in  a  fit  of  despondency.  At  the  moment, 
he  seemed  of  no  use  at  home  ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  refrained  from 
speaking  of  his  great  desire  to  go  with 
his  friend.  Yet  he  would  not  again  let 
the  girls  see  that  they  and  his  mother 
were  a  hinderance  to  him.  "Ah,"  he 
thought,  "  if  my  wounds  had  only  been 
received  in  the  field  of  battle  !" 

Fanny  Houldworthy  was  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  thought  that  she  had 
done  Major  Rovingston  so  great  an  injus- 
tice.    Now  he  was  going  away,  and  might 


never  return.  It  was  true  that  he  could 
not  know  what  she  had  thought  of  him ; 
but  in  a  girl  of  Fanny's  open,  generous 
nature,  this  reflection  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient. Major  Rovingston  himself  mis- 
interpreted her  manner,  and,  with  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  assumed  that  her 
evident  restraint  arose  from  her  fondness 
for  him,  and  her  distress  at  his  going 
away.  He  was  moved  by  a  feeling  which 
he  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  but  he  was 
aware  that  there  was  uppermost  a  very 
poignant  regret  at  parting;  and  he  showed 
something  of  this,  notwithstanding  his 
long  practice  at  concealing  his  emotions. 
Miss  AYarner  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  the  others;  and,  sympa- 
thizing v.ith  them  all,  she  could  not  alto- 
getlier  hide  her  concern.  So  they  were 
all  four  doleful,  disagreeable,  and  almost 
awkward ;  and  Major  Rovingston  fidgeted 
in  his  chair  a  good  deal,  and  apologized 
for  looking  at  his  watch,  because  he  had 
to  take  the  cars  for  Washington  at  a 
certain  hour. 

Miss  Warner  talked  of  the  disagreea- 
ble features  of  a  journey  to  the  capital, 
in  company  with  a  hundred  raw  recruits, 
and  unruly  at  that;  of  the  probable  des- 
tination of  Rovingston's  regiment;  of 
the  movements  of  Lee,  and  tlie  ability  of 
Meade;  of  the  courage  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies;  but 
she  could  not,  at  the  best,  make  the  con- 
versation cheerful.  There  came  a  pause, 
and  then  Major  Rovingston  rose  to  go. 
The  thought  occurred  to  Miss  ^Varner, 
that  he  made  a  vei-y  handsome  soldier  as 
he  stood  there  drawn  up  to  his  full 
height,  even  if,  as  Fanny  said,  his  hair 
was  growing  a  little  thin  on  the  top  of 
his  head. 

"  1  want  to  ask  of  you  one  last  favor," 
said  Major  Rovingston,  "  and  I  know  it 
is  a  great  favor." 

"  1  do  not  think  you  will  ask  it  in 
vain,"  said  Miss  Warner. 

"  It  is  this,  —  Jack,  you  will  write  to 
me,  of  course." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  old  fellow." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you.  Miss  AVarner,  and 
you.  Miss  Houldworthy,  to  write  to  me 
also,  now  and  tlien,  of  course  v.ith  the 
permission  of  Mrs.  Houldworthy,  which  I 
certainly  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  to-day. 
One  moment,  please.  Don't  answer  me 
until  I  tell  you  why  it  will  not  be  enough 
to  hear  news  of  you  from  Jack.  You  all 
know  what  camp  life  is,  and  what  rough 
savages  men  become  shut  up  by  them- 
selves, without  any  of  the  refining  influ- 
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ences  of  the  other  sex.  Now,  I  shall  ask 
for  no  furloughs  as  long  as  I  can  keep  in 
the  saddle;  and  I  am  going  to  let  my 
beard  grow  to  my  waist  if  the  war  lasts 
long  enough,  so  that,  on  the  outside  at 
least,  I  shall  presently  be  as  rough  as  the 
worst  of  them.  I  shall  turn  hard  soon 
enough  at  the  best;  but  I  do  want  to 
keep  a  little  corner  of  my  heart  moist; 
and,  since  I  cannot  have  the  society  of 
women,  letters  are  the  next  best  thing. 
Will  you  grant  me  this  favor?  " 

Amy  promised  readily;  and  Fanny  said 
she  would  certainly  try  to  write  now  and 
then,  although  she  was  but  an  indifferent 
correspondent.  It  was  Amy,  she  said, 
who  kept  a  debit  and  credit  account  of 
her  letters,  in  the  fashion  of  a  merchant's 
bookkeeper,  and  who  found  herself  una- 
ble to  sleep  if  she  delayed  writing  an 
answer  beyond  the  limit  which  she  had 
fixed  for  each  person. 

Major  Rovingston  thanked  both  the 
ladies  warmly.  He  was  in  a  sober  mood 
at  going  away,  it  appeared.  "  You  must 
remember,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  no 
mother  nor  sister  to  write  to  me." 

He  shook  hands  first  with  Miss  Hould- 
worthy. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Rovingston,"  said  she, 
—  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  have 
said  Major  Rovingston.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  you  go  ;  but  certainly  it  is  very 
generous  and  noble  in  you,  and  we  all 
respect  you  more  than  ever  before." 

Major  Rovingston  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  not  supposed,  be- 
fore that  moment,  that  going  away  would 
be  so  difiicult;  but  he  spoke   indistinct- 

"Good-by,  major,"  said  Miss  AVarner  ; 
"  we  all  hope  to  see  you  back  very  soon, 
and  the  war  over." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  the  war  may  be 
over  soon!  "  said  the  major,  "  but  I  think 
we  have  got  some  hard  fighting  before 
us  still.  — Jack,  may  I  speak  to  you  one 
moment  outside,  before  1  go?  " 

The  major  saluted  the  ladies  once 
more;  and  Jack  followed  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 
Exactly  what  was  coming.  Jack  could 
not  very  well  imagine. 

"  Jack,  old  fellow,"  said  Rovingston,  "  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing  too, 
before  I  go  ;  and  I  want  you  to  promise 
very  quick,  because  I  have  not  got  two 
minutes  to  spare,  even  if  my  man  has 
got  my  traps  taken  care  of  rightly." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Only  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  Promise  me  first.     It  is  my  last  re- 


quest, remember;  and  I  may  get  knocked 

over  before  the  month  is  out." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  Fred;  don't  talk 
that  way.  You  will  come  out  all  right. 
It  will  not  answer  to  doubt  that." 

"I  am  prepared  for  whatever  comes, 
Jack.  I  take  my  life  in  my  hands  ;  I 
understand  that  very  well.  But  come, 
there's  quite  enough  of  such  talk.  Give 
me  your  hand,  and  promise  you  will 
grant  me  what  I  ask.  It  shall  not  be 
unreasonable." 

"  AVell,"  said  Jack,  "  I  promise." 

"  I  want  to  pay  what  money  is  needed 
to  support  decently  those  orphan  chil- 
dren you  found  out,  and  to  educate  the 
little  one." 

"  Oh !  come.  Fred,  this  is  not  fair. 
That  is  my  business,"  said  Houldworthy, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  his  own  finances. 

"  You  promised,  remember.  I  want  to 
do  a  little  good  before  I  die;  I  may  not 
have  many  more<chances;  and  God  knows 
I  have  neglected  all  that  have  been 
given  me  so  far  in  my  life.  The  sum 
wiH  not  be  any  such  fearful  amount,  I 
suppose.  The  older  one  can  work  a  little, 
and  she  will  do  it  with  a  better  heart  if 
she  is  not  weighed  down  with  anxiety 
about  little  Mary.  Come,  Jack,  it  is  set- 
tled. I  like  the  children,  and  I  saw  them 
this  morning,  and  told  them  I  should  be 
responsible  for  their  support,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  you  for  advice.  I  shall 
grow  very  rich  now,  you  see.  I  have  got 
my  pay  in  addition,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  spend  much  out  there." 

Jack  had  been  struggling  with  his 
pride,  and  had  conquered  it.  "  You  are 
very  good  and  kind,  Fred,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  better,  after  all,  that  it  should  be  so ; 
although  it  went  against  the  grain  a  little, 
I  confess,  when  you  first  proposed  it. 
You  see  that  the  girls  were  left,  as  it 
were,  in  my  care." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Jack.  You 
will  find  a  sum  of  money  placed  to  your 
credit  at  ray  banker's,  —  you  know  them 
there  ;  and,  although  I  certainly  meant 
the  amount  to  be  liberal,  you  shall  have 
more  if  you  need  it.  It  will  be  renewed 
every  quarter.  And,  Jack,  consider  this 
money  your  own,  you  know;  and  if  you 
ever  get  hard  up,  as  all  men  do  now  and 
then,  I  dare  say,  who  have  a  family  lean- 
ing upon  them,  don't  hesitate  to  draw 
against  it,  and  keep  drawing.  I  have 
perfect  confidence  in  you :  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that.  Or  see  old  Proudfoot,  the 
manager  of  the  bank;  I  spoke  to  him 
about  you,   and  he  uever    forgets   any 
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thing.  If  you  want  money,  go  to  him; 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  much  it  takes 
to  bring  up  two  children,  and  it's  possi- 
ble I  have  not  reckoned  it  enough." 

Jack  Houldworthy  saw  that  Roving- 
ston  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  any 
emergency  which  might  overtake  his 
friend,  while  he  had  been  pretending  to 
be  only  thinking  of  the  orphans.  He 
was  touched  by  this  generosity  ;  and, 
while  he  thanked  Rovingston  for  his 
kindness,  he  expressed  a  hope  and  belief 
that  his  own  family  would  get  on  very 
comfortably. 

"Well,  good-by,"  said  Rovingston: 
"  I  have  staid  here  full  three  minutes 
longer  than  I  ought.  I  shall  write  to 
you  when  I  reach  the  regiment,  and  you 
will,  of  course,  answer.     Good-by!" 

He  shook  Jack's  hand,  and  hastened 
to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
him.  Turning  to  the  young  ladies,  who 
were  standing  at  the  window,  he  raised 
his  hat  in  a  final  salute,  and  in  another 
moment  was  rattling  over  the  pave- 
ments at  a  great  pace. 

Jack  closed  the  door  when  his  friend 
disappeared,  and  went  back  into  the 
room  where  his  sister  and  cousin  still 
remained.  "  There  goes  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world,"  said  he;  and  he 
told  the  story  of  his  friend's  generosity. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  noble  in  him,"  said 
Amy  Warner. 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Fanny  seriously: 
"  I  fear  we  have  not  done  him  justice." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please," 
said  INIiss  Warner. 

"  Why,  you  know,  Amy,  it  is  your  cru- 
elty, and  not  mine,  that  has  driven  him 
to  war.  When  he  called  Jack  out  so 
mysteriously,  I  really  thought  he  was 
going  to  ask  him  for  you,  my  dear." 

"  O  Fanny  !  How  can  you  be  so 
absurd?  "  said  Miss  Warner.  "  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be  said  lightly,  I 
think." 

Jack  looked  at  Amy,  and  saw  her 
cheeks  were  crimson. 

"  Well,  Amy  dear,  I  did  not  quite 
mean  what  I  said,  of  course.  You  must 
not  take  my  nonsense  to  heart  at  this 
late  day.  l)on't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  ^lajor  Rovingston,  now  he  has 
fairly  gone.  I  am  going  out  to  walk  a 
little  way.     Will  you  come?  " 

The  two  girls  left  the  room.  Jack  re- 
mained, and  was  not  a  little  puzzled  by 
what  he  had  heard.  He  had  so  much 
other  food  for  thought,  of  late,  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Roving- 
ston's  visits  could  have  any  special  mean- 


ing. "At  all  events,"  he  thought, 
"  Fred  has  gone  to  the  war,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  every  thing  for  the  present. 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  trouble  my  head 
about  this  matter." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

IN    WHICH   IT    IS    SHO-WN,  AMONG   OTHER 
THINGS,  HOW  HYMEN  WAS  KEPT   BUSY. 

Jack  Houldworthy  recovered  his 
health  and  strength  but  slowly  ;  and  by 
the  united  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  cousin,  he  was 
kept  for  some  time  from  seeking  any  act- 
ive employment.  He  fretted  not  a  little 
in  secret,  and  openly  too,  at  being  idle 
and  useless.  Jack  was  not  yet,  by  any 
means,  a  perfect  yomig  man  ;  and  he 
could  not  forego  grumbling, — that  un- 
amiable  prerogative  of  his  sex.  He  was 
nevertheless  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
it  would  be  foolish  in  him  to  risk  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  health,  permanently,  by  too 
great  drafts  upon  his  constitution ;  and 
so  he  agreed  to  wait,  at  least  until  some 
good  position  should  be  offered  him.  As 
Fortune  rarely  comes  to  those  who  sit 
down  and  wait  for  her,  no  lucrative  situ- 
ation came  to  hand ;  and,  for  what 
seemed  to  him  a  very  long  time,  the 
world  outside  went  on  comfortably,  with- 
out the  slightest  recognition  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

Jack  could  not  be  absolutely  idle  all  this 
time  :  he  was  too  restless  in  spirit  for  that. 
He  overhauled  the  appai'atus  of  his  old 
worksuop,  and  employed  himself  for  more 
or  less,  every  day,  according  to  his  strength, 
in  trying  to  perfect  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  mechanic  Green,  and  in  making  new 
experiments  of  his  own.  Green's  hobby 
seemed  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  per- 
petual motion ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  had  not  made  great 
progress  towards  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  His  work  was  evidently  that 
of  a  man  but  poorly  educated,  and  with 
only  a  slight  theoretical  knowledge  of 
mechanics ;  but  although  his  madness 
was  far  from  being  methodical,  like 
Hamlet's,  Jack  fancied  he  saw  now  and 
then,  in  some  of  his  less  ambitious  at- 
tempts at  invention,  gleams  of  reason. 
The  difiiculty  was,  to  bring  any  order  out 
of  his  chaos  of  papers,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  accumulation  of  years,  and  to 
carry  to  a  practical  completion  some  one 
of  his  more  intelligent  schemes.  At  any 
other  time,  Jack  would  certainly  never 
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have  attempted  what  appeared  such  a 
hopeless  task  ;  but  just  now,  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  take  up  his  time,  this 
sort  of  puzzle  was  the  best  amusement 
which  could  possibly  have  been  offered 
to  a  man  "of  his  mechanical  tastes  and 
knowledge.  The  only  untoward  result 
was,  that  he  became  so  interested  in  this 
work,  that  he  at  last  came  to  confine 
himself  too  closely  to  it ;  and,  on  pleas- 
ant days,  his  den,  filled  as  it  was  with 
tools,  bits  of  iron  and  wood,  and  shav- 
ings, so  that  he  himself  could  hardly 
move  round  in  it,  was  invaded  by  a  fe- 
male ai'my,  and  he  was  summarily  turned 
out  into  the  sunshine.  The  monotony 
of  his  life  was  broken  up,  too,  by  a  good 
deal  of  reading  aloud,  in  which  Amy,  and 
sometimes  Fanny,  held  the  book,  and 
Jack  was  a  quiet  listener. 

Of  course,  Jack  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  or[?hans  who  had  fallen  so  curiously 
under  his  protection.  They  still  remained 
imder  the  roof  of  the  good  IMrs.  Pullis, 
whose  sympathy  had  been,  from  the  first, 
strongly  excited  in  their  favor,  and  who 
had,  by  degrees,  come  to  regard  them 
with  almost  as  much  affection  as  if  they 
had  been  her  own  children.  She  always 
demurred  a  little,  every  time  she  received 
the  pay  for  their  board,  "  because  it  was 
such  a  pleasure  to  have  them  there,"  and 
because  "they  seemed  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  family."  Jack  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  them  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
one  or  two  weeks,  and  took  great  interest 
in  them.  It  would  have  been  hard  for 
him  to  tell  which  pleased  him  most,  the 
.quiet  grace  of  the  elder,  or  the  bright 
prattle  of  the  younger,  who,  from  her 
training,  had  a  manner  curiously  preco- 
cious, although  not  obtrusive ;  and,  as 
]\Irs.  Pullis  expressed  it,  "  a  supernatur- 
allyold  head  on  her  shoulders." 

Their  uncle,  who  lived  in  California, 
and  just  now  appeared  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  world,  was  the  only  relative 
upon  whom  they  had  any  direct  claim,  al- 
though Katy  had  written  twice  since  her 
father's  death,  to  certain  cousins  of  her 
mother,  residing  in  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  had  received  no  answer. 
Still  they  gradually  recovered  their 
spirits,  and  bloomed  out  fresh  and  pretty 
in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  their  home 
with  Mrs.  Pullis.  Katy  was  ambitious 
to  support  herself  and  her  sister  without 
touching  the  generous  gift  of  Major  Rov- 
ingston  ;  and  this  desire  was  so  laudable, 
that  her  friends  could  not  gainsay  her. 
She  had  received  some  hard  lessons  in 
economy  in  the  years  gone  by ;  and,  al- 


though both  she  and  her  sister  were  al- 
ways dressed  neatly,  Mrs.  Pullis  declared 
she  spent  next  to  nothing  on  her  clothes. 
Then,  as  Bob  Pullis's  salary  was  now 
reasonably  large,  ]Mrs.  Pullis  was  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  let  the  girls 
a  room  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Here  were 
two  points  gained.  Katy  fancied  a  po- 
sition as  governess ;  but  this  would 
have  made  necessary  a  separation  from 
her  sister;  and,  besides,  Jack  judged 
that  her  acquirements  were  not  sufficient 
for  this  work.  She  was  fairly  grounded 
in  the  English  branches,  however  ;  and  it 
seemed  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
she  might  obtain  a  position  as  a  teacher 
of  a  primary  school.  This  she  was  at 
length  able  to  accomplish,  through  the 
influence  of  a  member  of  the  school-com- 
mittee, who  was  a  friend  of  the  PuUises, 
and  who  had  become  interested  in  her 
story.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
she  was  able  to  inform  INlr.  Houldworthy 
that  she  could  thereafter  dispense  with 
any  more  pecuniary  assistance,  and  that 
she  proposed,  if  her  health  did  not  fail,  to 
lay  up  a  little  sum  every  month,  and  so  in 
time  to  repay  the  kind  gentleman  who 
had  befriended  her  and  her  little  sister. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  proud  Jack  was 
of  his  protegees  after  this,  and  how  he 
praised  them  to  his  family  at  home.  He 
never  dared  to  think  of  what  might  have 
befallen  Katy  and  Mary  if  they  had  been 
left  alone  and  penniless  in  the  midst  of 
the  great,  heartless  city.  They  all  real- 
ized, for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  a 
little  timely  assistance.  Bright  and  in- 
telligent as  these  girls  were,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  they  could  have  been  saved 
from  ruin,  if  they  had  not  been  tided 
over  the  dark  days. 

Mr.  Charles  Lush  became  a  regular 
visitor  at  the  Houldworthys',  and  sui:)plied 
the  place  of  Mr.  Rovingston  in  bringing 
them  intelligence  from  the  fashionable 
world,  which  they  had  quitted,  but  could 
not  quite  forget.  Lush  was  not,  in  every 
respect,  a  person  whom  Jack  Houldwor- 
thy would  have  eagerly  welcomed  into 
the  family  circle ;  although  it  was  true 
the  young  man  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  houses  of  people  who  held  their 
heads  very  high,  both  on  account  of 
their  money  and  their  blood.  A  man 
who  has  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  is  still  young  enough  to  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  what  "  wild  oats  "  are,  is, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  excessively  jeal- 
ous of  the  intrusion  into  his  home  of  one 
who  is  yet  in  the  process  of  sowing  this 
sort  of   grain.      Yet    Jack    knew    that 
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Charley  Lush  was  idle  and  frivolous, 
rather  than  vicious ;  and  he  believed  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  Be- 
sides, he  had  rendered  the  family  such  a 
signal  service  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life,  that  common  gratitude  forbade 
that  Jack  should  give  him  the  cold  shoul- 
der. The  young  ladies  received  Mr.  Lush 
kindly,  and  valued  him  at  just  what  he 
v,'as  worth,  —  a  good-natured  little  fellow, 
of  no  great  depth  of  character ;  who  meant 
well,  but  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  rich.  Lush  had  always  admired 
IMiss  Ilouldworthy,  and  had  a  strong  sym- 
pathy for  the  misfcn-tune  of  the  family ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  thought  he  was 
doing  thorn  a  kindness  by  showing  them 
attention ;  although  he  was  too  open- 
hearted  to  feel  that  it  was  a  condescen- 
sion on  his  part,  or  to  show  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  thought  they  had  lost  caste, 
because  they  had  become  poor,  and  moved 
into  a  small  house. 

After  Jack  had  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  frequent  visits  of  Charley  Lush,  he 
gradually  came  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
them,  and  not  imfrequently  invited  him 
into  his  room  for  a  friendly  -pipe.  Jack 
was  so  nearly  without  any  friends  of  his 
own  sex,  at  this  time,  that  it  was  really  a 
comfort  to  him  to  talk  with  a  man  ;  and 
there  was  certainly  nothing  effeminate 
about  Lush,  whatever  might  be  his 
faults. 

One  evening,  about  four  months  after 
Jack's  adventure  with  the  thieves,  ^ir. 
Lush  was  calling  on  the  ladies,  and  Jack 
was  present  in  the  room.  Lush  was  giv- 
ing a  rattling  account  of  a  "shoddy" 
wedding  which  had  taken  place  that  day, 
and  which  had  caused  great  an^iisement 
."  at  the  club  "  He  never  talked  slang 
in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  unless  he  by 
accident  forgot  himself  ;  and  .Jack  even 
fancied  that  Lush  had  by  degrees  out- 
growm,  in  part,  this  disagreeable  habit, 
which  was  only  an  affectation  of  careless- 
ness. Lush's  account  of  the  extravagant 
display  at  this  wedding  was  certainly 
amusing  ;  and  the  young  ladies  were  not 
so  conventional  but  that  they  could  give 
unmistakable  signs  that  they  thought  it 
very  laughable. 

'•  You  have  not  told  us  yet  who  the 
happy  pair  were,"  said  Jack. 

"  No  ?  Haven't  I  ?  My  usual  stupidity. 
Whenever  I  try  to  tell  a  story,  I  am  quite 
sure  to  leave  out  the  most  important  part. 
The  blushing  bride  was  a  widow,  nee 
Lriggs,  —  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  you 
know.     I  mean  her  first  husband's  name 


was  Briggs.  He  was  an  army  contractor, 
who  made  a  heap  of  money  out  of  the 
government,  the  first  year  of  the  war; 
some  say  a  million,  but  I  should  say 
there  might  be  a  good  discount  on  that, 
you  know.  A  million  is  a  gbod  round 
word  that  rolls  out  of  the  mouth  easily. 
At  all  events,  from  not  having  two  coats 
to  his  back,  he  became  to  be  all  at  once 
very  rich ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that ;  and  it 
turned  his  head  and  his  wife's  head  too. 
He  took  to  drink  ;  and  his  wife  took  to 
society,  or  tried  to,  but  society  would  not 
take  to  her.  I  remember  they  used  to 
give  great  dinners,  busters, —  I  beg  your 
pardon  :  I  mean  they  were  very  extrava- 
gant and  all  that.  Cookey  took  the 
Briggses  up  for  a  little  while ;  and  he 
and  one  or  two  more  used  to  go  to  their 
gorgeous  spreads,  and  then  come  back  to 
the  club,  and  laugh  at  the  people  they 
met  there.  /  never  went.  I  own  to 
being  rather  fond  of  good  living,  but  I 
never  was  willing  to  pay  that  price  for  a 
dinner.  You  know  old  Briggs  had  a 
fancy  to  know  sporting  men,  and  they 
say  he  drank  nothing  but  champagne:  so 
one  night  he  went  off  very  suddenly,  — 
to  '  that  bourn  from  which '  you  know, 
—  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  for  if 
he  had  gone  on  another  year  in  that  way, 
his  disconsolate  widow  would  have  had 
to  take  in  washing  to  keep  herself  alive. 
As  it  was,  it  seems  she  had  got  him  to 
make  a  will  in  her  favor  ;  and  there  was 
money  enough  left  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
able woman,  or  at  least  there  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  way  she  has  spent  the 
gi'eenbacks  ever  since." 

"You  have  not  told  us  who  the  bride- 
groom was,"  said  Jack. 

"  Of  course  I  haven't.  How  could  I, 
when  you  haven't  given  me  time  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jack,  smil- 
ing. "  Your  story  has  been  so  interesting 
that  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  hero." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lush,  smiling  in  his 
turn.  "  The  bridegroom  is  a  broker. 
As  Harry  Van  Dorp  says,  'he  brolces  for 
his  living.'  I  don't  know  him,  but  they 
say  he  has  made  two  or  three  bold  and 
successful  speculations  within  a  year, 
which  have  carried  him  right  up  to  the  top 
of  the  heap,  and  that  the  pair  are  well 
matched  in  every  way." 

"  And  his  name  ?  " 

"  A  peculiar  name 
or  other." 

'•Felix  Short?" 

"  That's  the  name.  Do  you  know 
him?" 


Felix  something 
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"I  was  accidentally  thrown  into  his 
compau}'^  at  one  time,  for  a  while,  so  that 
I  saw  something  of  him.  If  his  wife  is 
vulgar  and  foolish,  I  should  say  they 
were  well  matched  indeed." 

"  Are  you  not  using  rather  harsh  lan- 
guage, Cousin  Jack  ?  "  asked  Amy. 

"  It  is  not  improbable.  I  certainly 
meant  to  speak  plainly." 

Fanny  cast  a  mischievous  glance  at 
Amy,  as  if  she  would  say,  "  See  what  a 
chance  you  have  missed !  see  what  a  rich 
husband  you  have  thrown  away !  " 

Lush  saw,  from  Jack's  manner  and  Miss 
Warner's  heightened  color,  that  the  topic 
was  no  longer  a  pleasant  one,  and  so 
made  haste  to  change  it.  Very  soon  he 
rose  to  go  ;  but  Jack  asked  him  to  go  up 
to  his  room  and  smoke,  urging  that  it 
was  still  early,  and  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  feel  in  the  humor  to  be  left 
alone.  Lush,  who  was  alv.ays  easily  led 
away,  did  not  need  much  persuasion,  and, 
taking  leave  of  the  ladies,  followed  Jack. 

"Look  out  and  not  tumble  over  any 
thing,"  said  Jack,  entering  his  room, 
'•  My  quarters  are  not  very  spacious. 
Stand  still,  and  I'll  have  a  light  in  half  a 
moment." 

"  Thanks  ! "  said  Lush,  "  I've  found  a 
very  comfortable  chair.     I'm  all  right." 

"I  wish  they  would  not  give  me  these 
matches,"  said  Jack,  trying  one  after  the 
other.  "  They  are  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  I  like  brimstone  better." 

"  Jack,"  said  Charley  Lush,  "  there 
was  another  couple  swung  off  to-day, 
that  I  did  not  tell  you  about  down 
stairs." 

"  Yes  ?     Ah,  here's  a  light." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
You  will  hear  sooner  or  later." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  tell  me,  and  not 
keep  saying  that  you  are  going  to  ?  " 
Jack  turned  on  the  gas  of  the  drop-light, 
which  overhung  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  stood  there  looking  down 
upon  his  friend,  with  a  smile. 

"Because  Rovingston  said  —  because 
I  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  feel  a 
little  cut  up  about  it ;  although,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should,  the 
old  affair  was  over  so  long  ago." 

"  I  think  you  may  venture  to  tell  me," 
said  Jack,  still  smiling. 

"  I'm  so  hanged  clumsy  at  this  sort  of 
business  I  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is,  that  I\Iiss  Harley,  only  daughter  of 
Augustus  Harley,  Esq.,  was  married  at 
twelve  o'clock  this  morning,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Pancras,  to  Mr.  G.  Wash- 
ington Cooke." 


"To  whom?" 

"  To  Cookey.  Then  you  did  not  know 
of  the  engagement  ?  " 

"To  Cookey,  eh?"  Jack's  look  of 
utter  astonishment  gave  way  to  a  settled 
sneer.  "  To  Cookey  I  Well,  I  was  not 
so  revengeful  as  to  wish  her  such  a  fate 
as  that." 

"  She  is  deuced  handsome ;  there  is 
no  denying  that ;  but  she's  as  cold  as  the 
Xorth  Pole.  Besides,  a  woman  that 
would  marry  Cookey  !     Bah !  " 

"  I  confess.  Lush,  you  startled  me  a 
little  at  first,"  said  Jack. 

"Rovingston  told  me  he  thought  you 
had  got  well  over  that  affair  with  her." 

"  And  so  I  have.  You  need  not  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  break  the  news 
to  me.  My  passion  for  her  was  a  boyish 
folly,  which  burned  itself  out  like  that 
match ;  and  she  is  no  more  to  me  now 
than  this  charred  end  which  I  hold  in  my 
fingers."  Jack  spoke  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  nevertheless.  "  To  Cookey  ? 
Well,  I  did  not  wish  her  any  such  fate, 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  well 
matched,  —  yes,  as  well  mated  as  that 
other  happy  pair  you  spoke  of.  They 
both  wanted  money,  and  they  have  both 
got  it.  There  was  no  question  of  heart, 
fortunately,  on  either  tide.  And  they 
will  make  a  handsome  couple,"  he  added 
bitterly.  "  I  should  think  old  Harley 
might  be  proud  of  them." 

"I  dare  say  he  is,"  returned  Lush. 
"  The  match  is  of  his  making,  I  believe, 
and  certainly  I  always  gave  her  credit 
for  a  little  more  taste.  Xot  that  I  was 
ever  spooney  on  her.  I  remember  very 
weL  how  she  turned  up  her  proboscis  at 
me,  at  a  blow-out  at  your  house  one 
night.  Cionf ound  her !  It  strikes  me  as 
very  funny  that  she  should,  after  all,  go 
and  marry  such  a  man  as  Cookey.  By 
the  way,  they  say  old  Harley's  blockade- 
running  business  don't  pay,  and  that  he 
has  lost  a  pile  on  it.  However,  I  believe 
Miss  Harley's  money  v/as  all  settled  on 
her ;  and  of  course  it  must  be,  or  Cookey 
wouldn't  have  married  her.  The  little 
beggar !  I  wonder  if  he  ever  guessed 
who  it  was  that  knocked  his  hat  over  his 
nose,  that  morning." 

"  Tell  me  about  the  wedding.  Lush," 
said  Jack,  rousing  himself  from  a  revery, 
and  taking  on  his  own  natural  manner, 
"  How  did  the  bride  look,  and  who  was 
there  ?  I  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity." 

So  Charley  Lush,  who  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  wedding,  of  course,  but 
had  heard  all  the  gossip  about  it  retailed 
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that  afternoon  at  the  club,  gave  an  enter- 
taining but  not  very  concise  account  of 
every  thing  which  had  happened;  and 
they  sat  there  talking  until  long  past  the 
hour  when  Jack  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed. 

As  another  instance  of  the  old  adage 
about  the  violence  of  rain-storms,  it  may 
be  added  that,  before  a  fortnight  was  over, 
Jack  Houldworthy  came  home  from 
Williamsbui'g,  with  the  news  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Hobbs  to  Miss  Munchi- 
nello,  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  had 
acted  as  bridesmaid  for  Miss  Pullis,  now 
Mrs.  Tompkins.  It  was  a  most  excellent 
match,  Mrs.  Tompkins  had  asserted  to 
Jack.  Miss  Munchinello  was  just  the 
nicest  of  girls,  and  her  father  was  well 
off  too.  As  for  Mr.  Hobbs,  he  was  a 
most  excellent  young  man,  everybody 
said,  although  to  be  sure  Charles  Albert 
had  had  some  falling  out  with  him,  and 
he  no  longer  came  to  their  house;  but 
that  in  itself  amounted  to  very  little, 
because  Charles  Albert  was  so  quick- 
tempered. She  supposed  it  was  natural 
for  military  men  to  be  quick-tempered. 

Jack  wished  the  young  couple  every 
conceivable  kind  of  joy,  although  he  had 
secret  doubts  as  to  whether  their  future 
would  be  as  rosy  as  Mrs.  Tompkins 
seemed  to  expect.  He  had  an  indistinct 
remembrance  of  Miss  Munchinello,  as 
she  appeared  in  her  friend's  album  and 
at  the  wedding,  as  a  young  lady,  not  ill- 
looking,  but  very  dark,  and  with  a  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance,  and  signs  of  having 
a  decided  will  of  her  own.  Mr.  Hobbs, 
Jack  recollected  very  well  as  the  most 
bashful  young  man  he  had  ever  met.  If 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  needed  a  protectoi',  he  had  im- 
doubtedly  made  a  wise  selection  ;  but,  if 
he  imagined  that  Miss  Munchinello  was 
going  to  "  honor  and  obey  him,"  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  At  least  these  were 
Jack's  reflections. 

It  was  now  Amy's  turn  to  laugh  at  her 
cousin,  because  her  lover  had  comforted 
himself  with  a  new  mistress ;  and  Fanny 
took  her  joking  very  good-humoredly, 
and  pretended  to  be  inconsolable  at  the 
desertion  of  Mr.  Hobbs.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  see  her  make  up  her  little 
mouth,  and  pretend  to  shed  tears,  call- 
ing upon  Mr.  Hobbs  to  leave  that  odious 
Miss  Munchinello,  —  a  name  which  Fanny 
never  pronounced  twice  alike,  —  and  come 
back  to  his  first  love.  Jack  heard  some  of 
these  pretended  lamentations,  when  the 
two  girls  were  making  merry  together, 
and  then  fully  realized  for  the  first  time 


that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  the  reputation  of 
having  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
his  sister.  Master  Jack  was  a  great  deal 
disgusted  at  the  news,  and  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh,  or  to  go  into  a  rage.  In 
the  end,  he  did  both,  and  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  reversing  his  good  wishes  for  the 
young  couple,  and  expressing  a  very  strong 
desire  that  Mr.  Hobbs's  bride  should  pull 
his  hair  for  him.  It  may  have  been  al- 
ready divined  that  Jack  was  a  jealous 
brother,  and  that  he  still  retained  quite 
enough  of  his  old  pride. 

Jack  Houldworthy  told  the  truth 
honestly,  when  he  said  that  Blanche 
Hai'ley  was  no  longer  any  more  to  him 
than  the  charred  fragment  of  a  match. 
His  love  had  long  ago  burned  out,  and 
his  indifference  had  changed  to  a  bitter 
contempt.  He  did  not  even  give  Miss 
Harley  the  consideration  which  was  her 
due,  and  would  not  allow  to  himself  that 
this  marriage  had  been  brought  to  jDass 
through  her  father's  influence.  "  She  is 
utterly  heartless,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  ut- 
terly heartless.  They  are  well  matched, 
and  I  wish  them  joy  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Jack  was  j  ust  then  in  rather  an  ironical 
^mood. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  HOULDWORTHY'S  FOR- 
TUXES  IMPROVE,  AND  A  GENTLEMAN 
FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  CON- 
TINENT   CALLS    ON   HIM. 

As  Jack  Houldworthy  grew  stronger, 
his  impatience  to  engage  in  some  active 
employment  increased  in  a  tenfold  ratio; 
and  at  last  his  cautious  guardians  were 
forced  to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and 
seek  some  occupation.  Just  at  this  time, 
when  he  had  begun  to  look  about  him, 
Bob  Pullis  came  to  his  aid.  Bob  had 
that  gentle  and  confiding  nature  which 
needs  something  to  look  up  to,  and  Hould- 
worthy, though  not  many  years  his  senior, 
had  developed  such  strength  of  character 
that  he  seemed  to  little  Bob  quite  a  giant 
in  intellect  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Houldworthy  became  his  beau  ideal ;  and 
he  persisted  in  looking  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  patron  and  benefactor,  although 
it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  have 
pointed  out  any  tangible  benefit  which  he 
owed  to  Jack.  Bob  did  not  play  the  Bos- 
well  ;  his  admiration  for  Houldworthy  was 
not  in  the  least  sycophantic ;  and  he  only 
showed  that  he  looked  up  to  him  by  hia 
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manner,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  friend- 
liness whicli  the  whole  family  had  taken 
pains  to  show  him.  Jack  could  not  have 
endured  any  thing  like  fawning  and  flat- 
tery ;  but  the  feeling,  which,  after  awhile, 
he  saw  little  Bob  had  for  him,  w-as  of  a 
kind  to  be  soothing  to  his  vanity,  and 
was  not  disagreeably  obtrusive.  As  for 
the  ladies,  there  was  no  surer  way  to  their 
hearts  than  to  praise  Jack,  either  directly 
or  indirectly ;  and  so  Bob  Pullis  was  very 
soon  taken  into  their  confidence,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  deserving  young 
man.  They  had  an  impression  that  the 
other  members  of  his  family  were  worthy 
people ;  although  they  knew  very  little  of 
them,  for  Jack  was  not  communicative  by 
nature.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  bright  eyes  and  new  bonnets  of 
Mrs.  Tompkins,  7iee  Pullis,  would  have 
made  little  impression  on  either  Miss 
Houldworthy  or  Miss  Warner,  and  that 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  would  not  have  con- 
sidered her  a  desirable  person  to  know. 

The  relations  of  Bob  Pullis  being  such 
as  they  were  with  the  Houldworthys,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Bob  kept  a  sharp  watch 
for  a  chance  to  aid  his  friend ;  and,  when 
there  came  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  estab- 
lishment with  which  he  was  now  con- 
nected, he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  get  the  refusal  of  the  place ;  and,  when 
he  had  succeeded,  came  and  offered  it  to 
Houldworthy.  "  It  does  not  pay  any  too 
well,"  he  said  to  Jack,  "  and  I  know  it  is 
not  what  you  deserve ;  but  it  is  certainly 
better  than  nothing,  and  may  answer  for 
a  while.  Then  there  is  a  chance  to  get 
ahead,  I  think.  Our  people  are  not  like 
old  Chip,  grinding  all  the  work  they  can 
out  of  a  fellow,  and  then  turning  him  off 
to  die,  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  a  broken- 
down  omnibus-horse.  Beckman,  the  man- 
aging man,  has  got  a  keen  eye  ;  and,  if  a 
man  does  well,  he  praises  him  for  it,  and 
puts,  him  along.  He  isn't  like  old  Chip, 
growling  from  morning  till  night  whether 
the  work  is  well  or  ill  done." 

This  was  pleasant  to  hear ;  but  what 
influenced  Jack  most,  in  accepting  a  situ- 
ation at  the  Shelverton  Iron  Works,  was 
the  sound  of  the  machinery  rumbling 
and  grumbling,  and  now  and  then  giving 
a  little  rattle  to  the  window  of  the  count- 
ing-room where  he  and  Bob  were  talk- 
ing. The  noise  of  these  unwieldy 
monsters,  forced  to  work  like  Ixion  at 
monotonous  tasks  which  never  ended, 
would  have  annoyed  most  men  ;  but 
Jack  took  pleasure  in  it,  and  thought 
of  the  enjoyment  he  should  take  in 
studying  their  complicated  wheels  and 
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pulleys.  He  might  presently  get  the 
opportunity  of  putting  to  a  practical 
trial  a  certain  invention,  which  he  had 
selected  from  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  papers  left  by  Green,  and  had  now, 
as  he  thought,  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
completion.  After  consultation  with  his 
family,  therefore.  Jack  accepted  the  offer. 
The  months  rolled  by;  and  Jack  hard  at 
work  by  day,  and  with  his  mechanical 
schemes  to  think  of  by  night,  had  no 
time  for  fretting,  worrying,  or  repining, 
and  his  health  and  appetite  improved, 
although  he  grew  thin,  as  men  often  do 
who  think  over-much.  In  this  habit  of 
body,  he  did  not  follow  his  father  ;  and 
the  principle  of  abstemiousness,  which 
he  had  forced  himself  to  adopt,  undoubt- 
edly tended  very  much  to  this  result.  He 
had  marked  himself  out  a  line  of  con- 
duct; and  he  adhered  to  it  with  that 
obstinate  tenacity  which  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  character.  He 
wanted  to  retrieve  the  foi'tunes  of  the 
family,  and  he  knew  how  much  might  be 
accomplished  by  courage  and  industry. 

Charley  Lush  continued  his  visits  to 
the  Houldworthys.  He  certainly  liked 
Miss  Fanny  very  much ;  but  he  never 
reached  that  pitch  of  admix'ation  where 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  unbosom 
himself.  Charley  certainly  stood  in  some 
awe  of  that  eminent  surgeon,  his  father, 
on  whom  he  depended  for  his  daily  bread, 
and,  what  was  almost  of  more  importance 
to  him,  his  cigars ;  and  he  felt  that  any 
such  imprudence  as  a  marriage,  con- 
tracted without  the  parental  sanction, 
would  probably  be  followed  at  once  by 
the  cutf  ng  off  of  supplies.  At  all  events, 
he  did  not  feel  like  trying  the  experiment. 
Jack  Houldworthy  saw  a  little  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  sister's 
breaking  her  heart  for  Mr.  Lush,  and  so 
he  gave  no  signs  that  his  eyes  were  open. 

Letters  came  regularly  from  Major 
Rovingston,  detailing  his  annoyances, 
his  hardships,  and  his  adventures.  His 
descriptions  were  picturesque ;  and,  while 
he  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his  own  light 
under  a  bushel,  he  did  not  foolishly  ex- 
pose it,  so  that  the  first  puff  of  wind 
would  blow  it  out.  He  was  not  egotis- 
tical in  his  letters,  yet  he  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  now  and 
then  found  in  rather  critical  positions, 
both  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle-field. 
Major  Rovingston  did  not  say  that  he 
could  not  have  extricated  himself  with- 
out the  exercise  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
courage  and  coolness ;  but  his  correspon- 
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dents  at  home  divined  this,  and  2:>rol3ably 
gave  him  all  the  credit  he  deserved,  al- 
though he  certainly  made  a  good  officer, 
and  established  an  excellent  reputation 
in  his  army  coi-ps.  His  letters  came  to 
Jack,  and  to  Fanny  and  Amy.  with  equal 
frequency;  and  those  received  by  the 
young  ladies  were  couched  in  a  pleasant 
tone  of  friendliness,  which  was  in  a  high 
degree  courteous,  without  being  stiff  and 
formal.  At  least,  this  was  their  charac- 
ter at  first ;  toward  the  last  of  their  cor- 
respondence, there  was  naturally  more 
freedom  on  both  sides. 

From  the  regularity  of  Major  Roving- 
ston's  correspondence  with  the  young 
ladies,  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  he  was  no  less  pleased  with  their 
letters  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the 
fact.  Fanny  had  professed  to  be  careless 
about  her  epistolary  duties ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  she  had  done  herself  injustice, 
for  she  and  Amy  wrote  on  alternate  weeks, 
and  Miss  AVarner  never  once  had  occasion 
to  complain  of  Fanny's  remissness.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Amy  for  some  reason 
was  unable  to  write  when  her  turn  came, 
Fanny  readily  undertook  to  fill  her  place. 
Through  their  letters,  Major  Rovingston 
.gained  a  knowledge  of  her  character, 
which  all  his  intimacy  with  her  had 
.-never  given  him. 

"  I  can  never  tell  you,"  he  wrote  on 
■one  occasion  to  Miss  Warner,  "  how 
much  pleasure  this  correspondence  with 
yourself  and  your  cousin  gives  me.  Let- 
ters from  home  of  any  character  are  a 
gi'eat  boon  to  us  poor  lonely  fellows  out 
.here;  and  you  ought  to  see  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  men  rush  for  the  mail, 
when  it  arrives,  and  their  joy  when  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  news  from  those 
they  have  left  behind  them.  But  it  is  a 
delight  apart  from  this  of  which  I  speak, 
and  which  makes  your  letters  doubly, 
trebly  welcome  to  me.  My  mother, 
as  you  know,  died  when  I  was  still 
young;  and  I  never  had  a  sister.  I  have 
known  worldly  women  by  the  score;  but 
it  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  admitted  to  such  terms  of  intimacy 
with  good,  pure,  single -heai'ted  girls,  free 
from  fashionable  follies  and  pretensions. 
This  is  a  new  experience  for  me;  and, 
trust  me,  I  appreciate  its  value.  I  hope 
it  will  make  me  a  better  man.  Heaven 
knows  how  much  I  have  stood  in  need  of 
such  an  influence. 

"I  think  I  never  understood  your 
cousin  before, — I  think  I  have  never 
•done  her  justice.  That  she  was  always 
'bright,  good-humored,  and  merry,  I  could 


not  help  seeing ;  that  she  was  a  girl  of 
high  principle,  I  fully  believed;  but  yet 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  nature 
was  hidden  from  me  by  her  mask  of  gay- 
ety.  It  was  not  until  I  read  the  last  two 
of  her  letters  that  my  eyes  were  opened. 
So  here  is  another  good  which  has  come 
out  of  this   correspondence. 

"  All  this  may  sound  to  you  like  high- 
flown  extravagance,  and  it  might  even 
seem  so  to  me,  three  days  hence;  but  my 
heai't  is  full  of  it  to-night,  and  I  must 
write  it  to  you.  You  may  smile  at  it, 
but  I  hope  you  will  understand  it.  This 
constant  exposure  to  danger  makes  some 
men  utterly  reckless.  It  makes  others 
serious,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  in 
which  it  affects  me. 

"  We  go  into  action  at  daylight  to- 
morrow morning.  The  movement  is 
only  intended  for  a  reconnoissance,  but  it 
may  bring  on  a  general  engagement."  .  .  . 

Miss  Warner  pondered  some  time  over 
one  of  these  paragraphs,  and  she  omitted 
it  in  reading  the  letter  afterward  to 
Fanny. 

Jack  Houldworthy  did  not  suffer  the 
engrossing  cares  of  business  to  jirevent 
his  regular  visits  to  the  orphans;  and  he 
was  as  much  interested  in  them  as  ever. 
He  saw  their  natures,  as  it  were,  ripening 
and  expanding  under  the  new  influences 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  analyze  the  sen- 
timent which  they  excited.  It  came  upon 
him  naturally,  and  he  knew  nothing 
more  of  it.  One  evening  he  had  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
them  that  the  new  invention  of  which 
their  father  had  laid  the  foundation,  and 
which  he  had  finished,  had  been  put  to  a 
practical  trial,  and  had  been  pronounced 
useful  and  valuable  by  Mr.  Bickman, 
the  principal  man  at  the  works,  and  by 
the  foreman,  an  old  inachini;5t.  Then 
he  showed  a  diagram  of  it  to  the  girls, 
and  explained  it  carefully  to  Katy,  her 
sister  meanwhile  standing  at  Jack's 
knee  on  the  other  side.  This  drawina: 
might  be  reproduced  here  with  all  the 
puzzling  explanations,  —  "  AA  are  valves 
which,"  &c.,  B  is  a  chamber  where," 
&c., — but  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  general  reader,  v.iio  does  not  care  to 
learn  a  new  significance  for  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  to  know  that  the  invention 
was  an  imjM'ovement  on  a  certain  portion 
of  a  stationary  engine,  and,  although  in 
itself  small  and  not  of  vital  importance, 
was  yet  likely  to  come  into  general  use, 
and  have  a  value. 
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"  So  yoii  may  turn  out  to  be  very  rich 
young-  Indies  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Hould- 
>vorthy  ;  smiling  "  and  one  of  these  days 
I  shall  see  you  driving  up  to  our  office  in 
your  o^vn  carriage,  — that  is,  if  you  con- 
descend to  notice  me  at  all.  But  don't 
build  too  many  castles  in  the  air;  for 
there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  all 
inventions,  and  this  is  apparently  so 
simple  that  it  may  have  been  anticipated 
in  some  ^vay.  I  shall  send  on  to  AV^ash- 
ington  at  once,  and  have  the  matter 
looked  into  carefully  by  a  good  patent 
lawyer." 

"  Don't  talk  of  our  carriage,  IMr. 
Houldworthy,"  said  Katy.  "  I  am  quite 
sure,  that,  even  if  father  had  lived,  this 
would  never  have  come  to  any  thing  in 
his  bauds.  I  know  that,  even  when 
mother  was  alive,  she  never  could  induce 
him  to  work  on  one  thing  long  enough  to 
finish  it.  No,  this  is  all  your  work;  and, 
if  there  is  any  profit  in  it,  it  all  belongs 
to  you.     We  owe  you  enough  already." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Jack,  "I  can't 
allow  you  to  talk  any  such  nonsense.  I 
don't  say  that  I  should  be  above  accept- 
ing a  small  percentage  if  you  should 
offer  it  to  me;  but  this  invention  is  your 
iuheritance,  and  I  certainly  am  not  the 
man  to  rob  you  of  it." 

This  amiable  dispute  was  only  ended 
by  a  suggestion  from  Jack  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  see  what  the  inven- 
tion was  really  worth,  before  they  began 
to  quarrel  over  the  disposition  of  the 
profits. 

The  next  afternoon  Jack  Houldworthy 
was  waited  on  by  an  individual  fifty 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face 
red  and  weather-beaten,  but  showing 
signs  of  intelligence.  He  wore  a  soft 
hat,  a  rough,  pilot  cloth  overcoat,  — 
although  the  cold  weather  was  nearly 
over,  — and  rough,  heavy  trowsers;  but 
the  polish  of  his  boots,  the  extreme 
cleanliness  of  his  linen,  and  the  excessive 
stiffness  of  the  black  satin  stock  which 
adorned  his  neck,  gave  him  somewhat 
the  air  of  being  dressed  for  an  important 
occasion. 

' '  ]\Ii-.  Houldworthy  ?  ' '  said  this  person 
pulling  off  his  glove,  and  extending  a 
large  hand  to  Jack. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  re^Dlied  Jack  taking  it. 

"  I  supi^ose  you  don't  laiow  me,"  said 
the  stranger,  shaking  Jack's  hand  persist- 
ently, and  never  offering  to  let  go  of  it. 

Jack  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  he,  "  although 
you  seem  to  know  me." 

"  Yes,   I    knew    you    at    first  sight, 


although  I  never  see  you  but  once  before, 
and  then  only  for  a  moment,  like.  I 
never  forget  faces.  So  you  can't  guess 
who  I  am  ?  ' ' 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little 
impatience  at  the  grip  on  his  hand.  ' '  I 
told  you  I  couldn't." 

"Well,  I'm  Uncle  Ben.  I  s'pose 
you've  heard  'em  speak  of  Uncle  Ben, 
hain't  you?"  Here  the  pump-handle 
movement  went  on  faster  than  ever. 

"Uncle  Ben?" 

"  Yes,  Ben  Green.  They  thought  I 
was  dead,  or  had  forgotten  'em;  but  I 
saw  'em  this  moi'ning,  and  have  had  a 
long  talk  with  'em  ;  and  they  told  me 
about  you,  and  what  you'd  done  for  'em;' 
and  there  isn't  many  men'd  'a'  done  for 
'em  what  you  done  for  'em,  T  tell  you 
they  ain't." 

"Ah,"  said  Jack,  a  new  light  break- 
ing upon  him,  "you  are  Katy  and 
Mary's  uncle.  Just  turned  up  from  Cal- 
ifornia, eh?  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  good  reason  why 
we  did  not  hear  from  you  before."  Here 
Jack  took  his  turn  at  the  pump-handle 
business. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben.  "  There 
was  a  reason,  although  it  wasn't  so  good 
a  one  as  I  wish  'twas.  I  did  git  Sam's 
letters,  but  he  didn't  let  on  near  how 
bad  off  he  was,  — too  proud,  I  s'pose,  — 
and  my  business  was  slack  jest  then,  and 
I  was  feelui'  kinder  grumpy,  and  I 
thought  I'd  jest  let  him  sweat  a  spell. 
You  see  I'd  been  helpin'  of  him  all 
along,  off  and  on,  fur  the  last  ten  years  or 
so;  and  once  in  a  while  I  used  to  git 
tired  oi  it;  fur  Sam  was  jest  as  well  able 
to  work  as  I  was,  and  might  have  done 
well,  too,  if  he'd  ever  stuck  to  any  thing. 
But,  Lord !  If  I'd  er  known  how  bad  off 
he  and  the  children  was,  I  wouldn't  have 
shilly-shallyed  about  it  as  I  did,  you'd 
better  believe. " 

' '  I  thought  Katy  wrote  to  you.  I  think 
she  told  me  she  did." 

"  So  she  did,  but  not  till  after  'twas  aU 
over,  and  poor  Sam  dead  and  buried. 
She  seemed  to  have  somebody  to  look 
after  her,  and  to  be  gifting  along  com- 
fortable ;  and  so  I  thought  a  few  weeks 
more  or  less  wouldn't  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  I  might  as  well  stop  for  my 
partner  to  get  back.  He  was  laid  up  for 
more 'n  three  months, — wasn't  able  to 
do  a  thing.  Just  as  quick  as  I  was  able 
to  get  things  straightened  out,  I  put  for 
New  York;  and  here  I  am.  If  their 
mother's  relations  hadn't  been  a  set  er 
pigs,  they  would  er  looked  out  fur  'em." 
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"  Now  you  are  here,  Mr.  Green,  T  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  stop  some  time." 

"  No ;  I  am  goin'  right  back.  This  was 
about  all  I  come  on  for.  I'm  goin'  to 
pay  their  bills,  and  take  'em  on  with  me; 
and  by  and  by,  when  you  get  time,  I  wish 
you  would  make  out  your  account  and 
your  friend's,  Mr.  Stone,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  and  I'll  see  it's  settled." 

"I  don't  think  our  account  will  be 
very  large,"  said  Houldworthy,  smiling  at 
Uncle  Ben's  business-like  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  obligations.  "It  troubles  me 
more  to  hear  you  think  of  taking  the  girls 
away.  They  are  domg  very  well  here,  I 
think.  Are  you  sure  they  will  be  willing 
to  go?" 

"  Willing?  I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
so.  I  never  thought  much  about  it.  I 
always  took  it  for  granted  they  would. 
Why  shouldn't  they?" 

Uncle  Ben  was  evidently  a  little  star- 
tled at  Houldworthy's  suggestions;  al- 
though when  the  latter  explained  that 
his  nieces  were  well  and  happy  in  their 
new  home,  and  that  Katy  was  supporting 
herself  and  her  sister,  he  did  not  appear 
at  all  shaken  out  of  his  determination. 
He  had  made  this  long  journey  with  the 
intention  of  taking  them  home  with  him 
to  assist  his  wife  in  her  household  duties, 
—  he  himself  had  no  children, — and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  persuaded 
out  of  his  purpose.  The  interview  did 
not  last  much  longer,  however;  for  Uncle 
Ben  all  at  once  declared  that  he  would 
not  keep  Mr.  Houldworthy  any  longer 
.from  his  work;  and,  again  shaking  hands 
with  him  violently,  he  went  away,  after 
promising  to  see  him  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

As  he  disappeared  it  occurred  to  Jack 
Houldworthy  where  they  had  met  before. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  cheap  eating- 
house,  when  he  had  seen  the  mechanic  for 
the  second  time;  and  he  now  remembered 
that  there  were  then  two  of  them  to- 
gether, and  that  Sam  had  spoken  of 
' '  seeing  off ' '  his  brother,  who  was  going 
back  to  California.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est recollection  of  the  appearance  of  Uncle 
Ben,  however,  and  might,  have  passed 
him  in  the  street  again  and  again  without 
a  recognition. 

Jack  smiled,  as  he  went  back  to  his 
desk,  at  some  of  Uncle  Ben's  peculiari- 
ties. He  had  always  spoken  of  his 
nieces  as  "they"  or  "them."  They 
were  uppermost  all  the  time  in  his  own 
mind,  and  he  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  Jack's  misunder- 
standing what  he  meant.  Then,  too,  he 
had  not  uttered  a  word  of  gratitude  for 


the  service  which  Jack  had  done  his 
brother's  children,  although  from  his 
manner  he  was  evidently  grateful,  and 
had  conceived  a  very  great  respect 
for  the  young  man.  "I  suppose  he  ap- 
preciates what  I  have  done  for  his 
nieces,  by  the  way  he  shook  my  hand, 
hang  him,"  said  Jack  to  himself,  at,  he 
took  up  a  pen;  "  but  he  would  have  been 
more  civil  if  he  had  thanked  me  for  it. 
Confound  him!  If  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  fist, 
he  must  carry  around  a  young  Vesuvius 
inside  his  old  bosom." 

Jack  had  not  had  time  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Green  about  the  success  of  the  invention , 
nor  did  he  care  to  be  very  communicative 
until  he  found  how  much  he  was  to  be 
trusted.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
girls  were  likely  to  have  money,  that 
would  be  an  additional  reason  for  their 
uncle  to  insist  upon  carrying  them  off 
with  him.  Jack  made  wi)  his  mind  to  go 
over  to  Williamsburg  that  evening,  and 
see  what  reception  Uncle  Ben  had  met 
with  there. 

This  design  was  carried  out.  Jack 
crossed  the  ferry,  and,  on  reaching  the 
PuUises',  was  ushered  by  little  Maggie 
PuUis  into  the  parlor,  where  Katy  Green 
sat  alone. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come,  ]\Ir. 
Houldworthy!"  she  cried.  "I  have 
been  expecting  you." 

' '  I  thought  I  should  find  your  uncle 
here,"  said  Jack. 

"  No ;  he  has  gone  to  the  theatre  with 
]\Iary.  I  did  not  want  her  to  go ;  but  I 
could  not  refuse  him,  and  the  child  was 
crazy  to  be  taken  to  see  a  real  play.  He 
asked  me  to  go ;  but  I  did  not  feel  quite 
well  enough,  and  had  to  decline.  Then 
he  tried  Mrs.  Pullis  and  Mr.  Robert,  but 
they  excused  themselves;  and  finally  he 
went  off  alone  with  Mary.  I  don't  think 
he  half  liked  it,  that  none  of  the  rest  of 
us  would  go  with  him.  He  said  he  saw 
you  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Houldworthy;  "he  came 
to  see  me,  and  nearly  wrung  my  hand  oft 
the  end  of  my  arm.  I  should  have  been 
rather  glad  to  see  him,  but  for  what  he 
told  me." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Houldworthy,"  said  Katy; 
"  and  that  is  what  troubles  me.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  go  way  out  there  with 
him  ?  AVould  it  be  ungi-atef ul  in  me  to 
refuse  him?  " 

"  Then  you  would  be  really  sorry  to 
leave  us?  "  said  Jack,  taking  up  a  cor- 
■^er  of  the  cloth  she  was  sewing,  and  roll- 
ing it  over  his  fingers. 
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"  Oh,  indeed  I  would,  ]\Ir.  Houldwor- 
thy,''  cried  Katy  with  animation.  "  You 
have  all  been  so  good  and  kind  to  me  ; 
and  I  am  so  interested  in  my  school,  and 
Mary  is  doing  so  well,  and" —  Here 
Katy  became  conscious  that  Jack's  eyes 
were  fixed  searchingly  upon  her  pretty 
face  ;  and  she  stopped  short,  and,  blush- 
ing very  red  indeed,  took  up  her  work, 
and  went  on  with  it. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Pullis  entered 
the  room;  and  Jack  di-opped  the  linen  out 
of  his  fingers,  and  went  and  sat  by  her. 
Mrs.  Pullis  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
Mr.  Houldworthy  about  Mr.  Green  and 
his  proposition  to  carry  oft'  the  two  sisters 
to  '"that  horrid,  rough  country."  She 
concluded  all  her  reasons  for  opposing 
him  with  the  feminine  argument,  that 
]Mr.  Green  wanted  to  return  the  following 
week,  and  that  it  woidd  be  absolute- 
ly out  of  the  question  for  them  to 
get  ready  by  that  time.  "Mr.  Green 
may  be  a  very  good  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Pullis.  '•  He  certainly  seems  like  it; 
and  he  gave  me  a  very  polite  invitation 
to  go  with  him  to  the  theatre  to-night; 
but  Bob  wouldn't  go,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  go  poking  off  alone  with  a  perfect 
stranger.  I  didn't  think  it  was  either 
right  or  proper.  Let  me  see:  what  was  I 
saying?  Oh,  yes!  What  1  was  going  to 
say  was,  that  Mr.  Green  may  be  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is; 
but  we  don't  want  him  here;  and,  the 
sooner  he  goes  back  to  the  place  he  came 
from,  the  better." 

Mrs.  Pullis  became  quite  excited 
towards  the  end  of  the  conversation, 
v.-hich  she  had  pretty  much  to  herself; 
for  ]Mr.  Houldworthy  scarcely  opened  his 
month,  except  to  let  out  now  and  then  a 
monosyllable;  and  Katy  kept  her  head 
bent  over  the  work,  and  sewed  with  won- 
derful diligence.  The  truth  was,  that 
Master  Jack  was  not  listening  at  all  to 
Mrs.  Pullis.  He  was  trying  to  make  out 
the  meaning  of  the  look  and  blush  which 
Katj'  had  given  him.  There  could  be 
but  one  interpretation  to  it,  he  thought; 
and  then  he  recalled  what  had  seemed  to 
him  a  change  in  Katy's  manner  towards 
him  for  some  little  time  past.  The  idea 
staggered  him;  and  he  turned  so  red 
with  thinking  of  it,  that  Mrs.  Pullis  got 
up  and  opened  the  door  into  the  haU, 
with  the  design  of  changing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  If  this  was  what  the 
blush  and  the  look  meant,  how  should  he 
receive  this  confession  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed  V  Was  he  glad,  or  was  he 
soiTy  ?    Did  he  love  her,  or  was  he  only 


interested  in  her  as  a  friend  and  a  pro- 
tector ? 

While  these  thoughts  were  running 
headlong  through  Houldworthy's  mind, 
the  clock  struck  nine.  He  came  out  of 
his  revery,  and  started  up.  ' '  I  must 
go,"  he  said.  "  It  takes  me  a  good  hour 
and  a  half  to  go  home  from  here."  And 
then  he  delivered  himself  of  his  opinion 
on  the  case  in  hand,  after  this  fashion: 
"Let  Katy  think  this  matter  over  care- 
fully, and  take  time  for  it.  If  she  and 
Mary  really  believe  they  would  be  hap- 
pier here,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  forced  to  go  away.  And,  for  one,  I  do 
not  propose  to  allow  it  to  be  done  either. 
If  Uncle  Ben  wanted  them,  he  ought  to 
have  come  sooner." 

Katy  raised  her  eyes,  wet  with  tears, 
and  gave  him  a  look  of  gratitude.  It  was 
only  the  glance  of  an  instant,  and  then 
she  was  busily  sewing  again. 

"  J\Ir.  Houldworthy,"  said  Mrs.  Pullis, 
"  I  always  said  you  were  the  most  sensi- 
ble man  of  your  age  I  ever  saw;  and  I 
think  now  that  that  speech  was  the  luost 
sensible  thing  you  ever  said  in  your  life." 

jNIi".  Houldworthy  left  the  room  in  a 
state  of  high  satisfaction  with  himself, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Pullis,  who  closed  the 
door  carefully  behind  her. 

' '  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, ' ' 
said  she.  "  I  couldn't  tell  you  in  there; 
but  I  think"  — 

"  Hallo,  Houldworthy!  is  that  you?  " 
called  out  little  Bob  from  the  head  of  the 
stau-s.  "  Are  you  going?  Hold  on,  and 
i'U  walk  down  a  little  way  with  you." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Jack. 

"I'U  tell  you  another  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Pullis  mysteriously,  and  disappeared 
forthwith. 

The  two  young  men  sallied  forth  into 
the  night,  and  took  their  way  towards  the 
ferry.  It  was  a  dark  and  cheerless  night; 
and  Jack  could  not  make  out  why  his 
companion,  who  was  not  over-fond  of 
walking  at  any  time,  should  have  volun- 
teered to  accompany  him.  Bob  seemed 
not  to  be  in  the  humor  for  talking  either, 
for  Jack  opened  various  topics  connected 
with  business,  the  weather,  and  the  war; 
and  Bob  Pullis  had  not  a  word  of  two 
syllables  to  utter  about  any  one  of  them. 
Jack  said  notiiing  about  the  arrival  of 
Uncle  Ben  Green;  for  that  was  a  subject 
upon  which  he  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to 
talk,  himself.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  conversation.  Jack  gave  it 
up,  and  relapsed  into  meditation  broken 
off  so  recently.  Bob  walked  along  quietly 
by  his  side,  and  said  nothing  at  aU. 
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When  they  came  to  the  ferry,  Bob  said 
quietly,  "  I  think  I  will  go  over  with  you, 
Houldworthy,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Glad  to  have  you,"  said  Jack. 
"  Come  along;  I  was  expecting  a  very 
lonely  journey  home." 

They  entered  the  gates;  and  as  they 
stood  inside,  waiting  for  the  boat.  Bob 
found  speech,  and  unbosomed  himself  to 
his  friend. 

_"  The  fact  is,  Houldworthy,"  said  he, 
' '  that  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about 
something;  and  I  might  as  well  do  it 
here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  I  have  always 
had  a  great  respect  for  your  opinion." 

"  Very  much  greater  than  I  deserve,  I 
dare  say,"  returned  Jack. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  you  are  concerned,  and  which  I 
think  I  ought,  any  way,  to  consult  you 
about." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Jack  began  to 
prick  up  his  ears,  if  the  expression  may 
be  admitted. 

"  They  told  you  about  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Green,"  Bob  continued; 
"  and  I  believe,  too,  he  called  upon  you. 
Quite  unexpected,  and  I  may  say  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Now, 
the  point  of  what  I  want  to  say  is  just 
here.  I  —  love  Katy  Green;  and  I  don't 
want  her  uncle  to  take  her  away.  There, 
it  is  out,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it. 
Now  what  shall  I  do?  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do?  " 

Jack  Houldworthy  turned  very  red  in 
the  face  at  this  declaration;  but  fortu- 
nately the  ferry  slip  was  dark,  and  his 
companion  did  not  observe  it.  For  a  half 
minute,  the  thoughts  coursed  through  his 
head  very  much  faster  than  they  had 
at  Mrs.  Pullis's.  Was  he,  then,  such 
a  vain  idiot  ?  he  asked  himself.  Was 
Katy  blushing  because  she  thought  he 
had  guessed  her  secret  fondness  for  Bob? 
Was  it  tills,  which  had  caused  the  change 
in  her  manner?  It  certainly  seemed 
probable.  Well,  it  was  better  so.  They 
were  every  way  fitted  for  each  other. 
Yes,  it  was  better  so. 

Then,  rather  to  gain  a  little  time  to 
collect  himself,  than  for  any  other  reason, 
he  asked  Bob  if  he  was  rich  enough  to 
marry. 

"  Hardly  at  this  moment,"  said  Bob; 
"  but  I  can  ask  for  a  rise  presently,  you 
know.  I  meant  to  wait;  but,  if  Mr. 
Green  takes  Katy  off  with  him,  why  you 
see  that  must  be  the  end  of  every  thing; 
and  that  I  couldn't  bear.  You  can't 
think  how  this  troubles  me.     I  was  up  in 


my  room,  fairly  rolling  about  on  my  bed, 
in  agony,  when  you  came  to-night.  I 
was  indeed."  Little  Bob's  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke. 

"  And  have  you  ever  asked  Katy 
whetJier  she  loves  you?  "  continued  Jack 
with  the  air  of  a  grand  inquisitor. 

"  Never.  But  I  think  she  does.  That 
is,  I  hope  so.  Sometimes  I  don't,  and 
sometimes  I  do;  but  generally  I  do.  I 
could  tell  you  of  certain  little  things,  — 
little  in  themselves,  but  not  trifling  to 
me,  ah !  no,  —  but  then  I  know  you  would 
laugh  at  them.  Yes,  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment pretty  confident  she  does." 

"Then,"  said  Jack,  "if  you  have  or 
expect  to  have  the  means  of  supporting  a 
wife,  and  you  think  she  loves  you,  ask 
her  to  marry  you;  and,  the  sooner  you  ask 
her,  the  better.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  stand  between  you!  " 

"  I  will  ask  her,"  said  Bob;  "  I'll  ask 
her  to-night  if  she's  up  wlien  I  get  home; 
and  she  will  be,  for  she  will  have  to  sit 
up  for  her  uncle  and  sister.  Hould- 
worthy, you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had.  Thank  you,  thank  you!  You  don't 
know  how  much  you  have  relieved  my 
mind.  There  is  the  boat  coming;  and 
now  I  think  I'll  hurry  home,  if  you  will 
excuse  me.  The  uncle  might  get  there 
first,  you  know,  and  that  would  be  awk- 
ward.    Good-night. ' ' 

"  Good-uight,  and  good  luck  to  you," 
Houldworthy  called  out  to  him.  ' '  If  you 
want  to  impress  a  man  with  your  wis- 
dom," he  said  to  himself,  "advise  him 
to  follow  what  you  know  to  be  his  own 
inclination."  Then  Jack  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  strolled  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  puff- 
ing out  rather  larger  mouthf  uls  of  smoke 
than  was  usual  with  him;  he  was  by 
nature  a  slow  smoker. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  that 
same  evening,  a  man  passing  the  house 
of  the  Pullises,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  stopped  to  look  at  a  very 
curious  double  shadow  thrown  on  the 
curtain  at  one  of  the  lower  windows. 
There  were  two  gigantic  heads,  one  with 
a  bunch  of  hair  on  the  back,  and  one 
without  any  such  protuberance;  and  they 
hobnobbed  with  each  other  in  a  most 
extravagantly  ridiculous  manner.  Now 
both  would  appear  on  the  curtain,  and 
now  only  one,  and  that  one  would  expand 
to  such  a  size  that  it  took  up  the  whole 
window.  Then  the  two  heads  would 
approach  their  faces  until  the  shadow  of 
one  nose  curiously  overlapped  the  shadow 
of  the  other ;  and  presently  the  two  out- 
lines would  become  for  a  moment  merged 
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in  each  other.  Then  they  would  sepa- 
rate again,  and  then  the  plienomenon 
would  be  repeated.  It  was  so  funny, 
that  the  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  laughed  until  he  got  a  stitch  in  his 
waist  which  took  his  breath  away;  and 
then  he  went  along. 

And  this  leads  us  to  one  of  the  many 
morals  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
events  i"ecorded  in  this  chapter  :  when 
you  make  love  in-doors,  in  the  evening, 
don't" get  between  the  light  and  the  win- 
dow-cm-tain. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

IN  WHICH  KOVINGSTOX  EXPERIENCES 
BOTH  A  LOSS  AND  A  GAIN,  AND  A 
NEW  LIGHT  BREAKS  IN  UPON  JACK 
HOULDWORTHY. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Katy  and 
Mary  Green  did  not  go  back  with  Uncle 
Ben,  and  that  the  worthy  Californian 
grumbled  a  great  deal,  and  certainly  not 
altogether  without  reason,  that  he  should 
have  had  his  long  journey  for  nothing. 
Still  he  had  a  little  reward  for  his  trou- 
ble ;  for  he  happened  by  chance  to  make 
a  certain  business  connection,  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  missed,  and  which 
promised  to  be  valuable.  He  was  good- 
natured,  too,  at  the  bottom ;  and  when  he 
found  how  matters  stood  with  Katy  and 
Bob,  and  that  no  objection  could  be 
brought  against  young  Pullis,  he  gave 
his  consent  to  the  new  arrangement,  and 
perhaps,  after  the  fu'st  flush  of  his  disap- 
pointment, was  not  altogether  sorry  that 
so  great  a  responsibility  should  be  taken 
off  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  rich,  and 
he  could  not  promise  the  children  any 
thing  more  than  a  home ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Mr.  Houldworthy  was  not 
over-sanguine  about  the  invention,  and 
certainly  it  seemed  to  have  a  practical 
value,  the  two  girls  were  not  likely  to 
need  any  assistance  from  him.  In  view 
of  their  improved  pecuniary  prospects, 
he  consented  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
paying  for  his  nieces  the  money  which 
had  already  been  advanced  by  Hould- 
worthy and  Roviugston;  and  so,  every 
thing  having  been  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody  besides  himself, 
at  least,  Uncle  Ben  sailed  in  the  next 
steamer,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
content. 

Then  there  came  a  long  interval  of 
time,  in  which  Jack  Houldworthy  re- 
ceived no  buffets.     At  last  he  seemed  to 


prosper.  The  invention  was  patented, 
and  proved  profitable  beyond  what  he 
had  dared  to  hope.  He  had  a  long  argu- 
ment with  Bob  Pullis  and  Katy,  —  it 
lasted,  indeed,  for  several  months,  being 
again  and  again  renewed,  without  any 
decision,  —  as  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  income  tlius  obtained.  Bob 
and  Katy  insisted  that  the  invention 
would  never  have  been  worth  a  single 
cent  if  it  had  not  come  into  his  hands, 
and  that  it  was  no  more  than  simple 
justice  that  he  should  at  least  accept  half 
the  proceeds.  To  this  position  they  ad- 
hered stoutly;  and  he  could  not  drive 
them  from  it.  Jack  asked  the  advice  of 
all  his  intimate  friends,  and  they  all 
went  against  him  ;  and  in  the  end  he  was 
forced  to  submit,  although  it  was  much 
against  his  will.  He  was  induced,  how- 
ever, both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  his  protegees,  to  give  up  his  place  at 
the  Shelverton  Iron  Works,  and  devote 
his  whole  time  to  pushing  forv.ard  the  in- 
vention, and  getting  it  generally  adopted. 
The  mechanism  involved  was  small,  and 
the  profit  on  each  separate  sale  compara- 
tively light,  so  that  it  could  only  be  made 
to  pay  handsomely  by  having  it  brought 
universally  into  use.  It  was  to  this  task 
that  Jack  set  to  work ;  and  he  persevered 
in  it  with  his  usual  energy. 

The  marriage  of  Bob  Pullis  and  Katy 
Green  took  place  after  an  engagement  of 
some  length,  and  when  the  success  of  the 
invention  became  certain.  It  was  a  very 
diffei'ent  wedding  from  that  of  the 
Tompkinses,  described  some  chapters 
back ;  for  the  tastes  of  both  Bob  and 
Katy  were  simple,  and  it  was  their  de- 
sire that  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  least  show  possible. 
The  two  were  made  one  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  nearest  relatives,  and  set  off 
without  an  hour's  delay  on  a  tour  among 
the  mountains  of  New  England.  Jack 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  of  couise, 
and,  smiling  bitterly  at  his  own  momen- 
tary folly  months  before,  wondered  how 
he  could  ever  have  questioned,  for  an 
instant,  the  nature  of  liis  regard  for 
Katy.  Jack  had  a  curious  feeling  on 
this  occasion  of  having  grown  very  old  ; 
and  he  behaved  to  the  young  couple  in  a 
most  fatherly  manner.  He  declared  that 
he  felt  like  a '"heavy  parent,"  and  that 
he  wondered  that  a  man  so  aged  as  him- 
self, and  one  who  had  suffered  under  the 
load  of  so  many  responsibilities,  should 
still  retain  hair  of  its  natural  color  on  his  ; 
head.  It  evinced,  he  said,  a  most  aston-- 
ishiug  vitality  in  his  constitution.    MarjT 
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Green  went  off  with  her  sister  in  high 
feather,  both  literally  and  figuratively ; 
and  Mi's.  Pullis  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  throw  a  shoe  after  the  carriage, 
for  luck,  but  restrained  herself  in  view 
of  the  large  audience  of  curious  neigh- 
bors. 

Jack  went  back  to  work  feeling  rather 
lonely,  and  the  life  of  the  Houldworthys 
was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  unevent- 
ful. 

Major  Rovingston's  experience  had 
been  varied.  He  had  fought  in  many 
battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  first  year, 
,and  had  just  managed  to  escape  a  fever. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ex- 
changed to  the  staff  of  Gen.  X ,  an 

old  friend  of  his  father ;  and  here  he 
found  the  duty  lighter,  and  his  associates 
more  congenial,  and  had  time  to  look  a 
little  after  his  health,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  suffer  more  than  he  was  willing 
to  confess.  He  had  made  a  promise  to 
himself,  when  he  had  set  out  for  the  war, 
that  he  would  not  accept  a  furlough 
unless  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
duty  by  wounds  or  illness ;  and  this  prom- 
ise he  kept,  from  a  sense  of  honor, 
although  he  again  and  again  grumbled 
at  his  own  foolishness  in  binding  himself 
so  strictly.  There  were  seasons  when  he 
might  very  well  have  been  spared,  and 
taken  his  turn  in  indulging  in  the  re- 
newal of  home  comforts  and  friendships ; 
but  he  told  his  fellow-officers  that  he  was 
making  up  lost  time.  It  may  be  im- 
agined that  they  were  well  content  with 
his  determination,  since  they  could  rely 
on  him  in  their  own  absence. 

It  was  not  a  little  singular  that  Col. 
Kovingston,  to  give  him  his  full  rank, 
should  have  gone  through  two  years  ser- 
vice without  a  scratch,  and  then  have 
been  wounded  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fighting  in  Virginia,  by  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  shell  in  his  own  camp. 
The  Houldworthys  got  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  and  of  the  accident  to  Col.  Rov- 
ingston,  on  the  same  day;  but  the  colonel 
wrote  to  them  presently  with  his  own 
hand,  and  assm'ed  them  it  was  but  a 
trifling  matter.  He  had  been  struck  in 
the  baud  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  the 
sm'geons  had  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
off  three  of  his  fingers ;  but  he  was  doing 
well,  and  he  was  coming  home  at  lust. 
Col.  Roviugston  underscored  the  last 
two  words.  He  would  write  them  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  let  them  know  when  to 
expect  him.     This  second  letter  did  not 


reach  them,  from  some  unknown  cause; 
but  Jack  got  a  telegraj^hic  despatch  one 
morning,  announcing  that  Roviugston 
expected  to  reach  New  York  the  same 
evening.  This  was  just  after  the  news 
of  the  cruel  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  plunged  the  whole  loyal 
North  in  mourning ;  and  it  gave  a  new 
and  pleasant  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
Houldworthys.  Of  course  Jack  went 
down  to  welcome  his  friend,  and  the 
meeting  between  them  was  more^han 
cordial;  it  was  affectionate,  and  the  two 
men  came  near  embracing  each  other  in 
the  railroad  station,  in  full  sight  of  seve- 
ral hundred  travellers. 

Mrs.  Houldworthy  and  Amy  Warner 
eagerly  questioned  Jack,  when  he  re- 
turned home,  about  Rovingston's  appear- 
ance. Fanny  seemed  less  curious.  Rov- 
ingston  was  not  looking  so  badly,  after 
all.  Jack  said.  He  was  very  black  from 
exposure,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  very 
dirty  and  travel-stained.  After  a  loug 
night's  sleep,  and  a  good  brushing  from 
his  man,  Jack  thought  he  would  tm-n  out 
bright  enough. 

"  And  how  is  his  poor  hand?"  asked 
Mrs.  Houldworthy. 

Jack  replied  that  the  hand  seemed  to 
be  getting  along  well  enough,  although 
he  confessed,  that  he  had  been  so  glad  to 
see  Roviugston,  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
make  any  particular  inquiries. 

"Is  it  his  left  hand,  or  his  right?" 
asked  Amy. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Jack.  "  He  gave 
me  his  right  hand.     It  must  be  his  left." 

His  sister  suggested  that  he  seemed  to 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  said  that 
"  it  was  terrible,"  — meaning  the  loss  of 
three  fingers.  Jack  thought  it  might 
easily  have  been  worse,  and  said  that  he 
called  Roviugston  a  very  lucky  feUow. 
He  himself  was  quite  sure,  that  he  would 
gladly  give  an  arm  or  a  leg  to  have  Rov- 
ingston's reputation  and  experience,  and 
to  be  able  to  reflect  that  he  had  done  his 
share  towards  bringing  about  this  glori- 
ous victory  for  the  country. 

At  this  all  the  ladies  cried  out  in  chorus, 
"OJack!"  as  they  always  did  when- 
ever he  advanced  any  uncommon  theory 
but  they  secretly  admired  him  very  much 
for  making  such  a  speech,  and  in  th^ir 
hearts  hardly  questioned  his  right  to 
dispose  of  his  limbs  in  any  way  which  he 
thought  proper. 

"  I  would,"  Jack  persisted  a  little  bit- 
terly, as  he  thought  that  the  war  was- 
now  over,  and  the  last  oi^portunity  gone 
for  mihtary  glory.     "I  would,    though 
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you  do  cry  out,  'O  Jack!'  I  should 
consider,  too,  that  I  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Roviugston  in- 
quired veiy  particularly  for  you  all,  and 
that  he  sent  his  compliments,  and  said 
he  would  call  on  you  early  to-morrow 
morning,  —  by  eleven  o'clock,  if  possi- 
ble." 

' '  I  wonder  you  finally  remembered  to 
tell  us  of  it,"  cried  his  sister. 

"Wevermind,  as  long  as  I  have  told 
you,"  said  Jack.  "  I  think  I  shall  go 
down  to  the  office  very  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  come  up  again,  so  as  to  see 
him.  I  only  had  a  ghmpse  of  him  to- 
night, and  I  want  to  ask  him  to  dine 
somewhere  with  me  to-morrow,  and  have 
a  long  talk  with  him." 

' '  Why  not  ask  him  to  dine  here  ?  ' ' 
suggested  IMi'S.  Houldworthy. 

"  Because  I  am  selfish,  and  want  him 
all  to  myself  for  a  little  while.  Such  a 
ijian  as  Fred  Rovingston  does  not  come 
,home  every  day  from  the  wars,  I  can  tell 
you.  You  may  have  him  all  to  yoiu'selves 
afterwards,  and  bore  him  as  much  as  he 
will  let  you;  but  I  must  have  that  privi- 
lege first,  because  I  have  known  him 
longest." 

They  saw  by  Jack's  manner  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  disputing  that  point 
with  him;  and  so  they  let  him  have  his 
own  way,  like  the  well- trained  family 
they  were. 

Col.  Rovingston  had  learned  to  keep 
early  hours  in  the  army;  and  his  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  llouldworthys, 
with  militaiy  punctuality,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven  the  next  morning. 
Miss  Warner  went  down  to  meet  him 
first.  ]\Iiss  Fanny  seemed  to  be  at  odds 
with  her  toilet  that  morning,  and  good 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  never  ready  on 
any  occasion. 

Rovingston  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  looking  at  a  crayon  head  of  Miss 
Houldworthy,  which  had  been  taken 
many  years  before.  He  did  not  hear 
Amy's  light  tread  until  she  had  nearly 
reached  him  ;  and  then  he  turned,  and 
seized  in  a  firm  grasp  her  outstretched 
hand. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!"  she  said. 

"You  cannot  understand  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  at  last.  How  long  have  I 
been  away?     It  seems  to  me  a  lifetime." 

"  And  you  are  hurt  too.  We  were  all 
so  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  he  said,  still  hold- 
ing her  hand,  as  if  it  was  hard  to  realize 
that  he  was  at  home  agam  and  among 


friends,  once  more.  "  It  was  my  left 
hand;  and  it  is  of  some  use  still,  although 
I  shall  be  awkward  with  it  at  first.  But 
that  was  not  my  worst  hurt,"  he  added 
smiling,  though  a  little  sadly. 

' '  Ah ! ' '  said  Amy  with  an  answering 
smile,  for  she  guessed  his  meaning. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean,"  he 
said.  "  You  must  have  guessed  it  in  all 
those  letters,  even  before  I  confessed  it 
to  you.  I  must  have  trusted  my  secret 
to  somebody,  I  think,  —  I  could  not  live 
without  talking  to  some  one  about  her. 
I  was  almost  frantic  at  times,  but  I  know 
it  made  me  fight  better.  I  think  I 
must  have  loved  her  from  the  first ;  but  it 
was  very  long  before  the  truth  forced  it- 
self on  me  so  that  I  could  not  helj)  ac- 
knowledging it.  I  think  my  passion  has 
been  gi'owing  and  growing  ever  since.  I 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of  out  there, 
you  know." 

Amy  still  looked  at  him  with  a  smile 
on  her  face. 

' '  You  are  not  quite  complimentary  to 
your  very  humble  servant,"  she  said. 

"Don't  torture  me,  Amy,"  Rovingston 
broke  out.  "You  don't  know  how  I 
have  suffered;  and  last  night  I  think  it 
was  worse  than  all,  to  have  her  so  near 
me,  and  still  be  in  doubt.  Have  you  kept 
my  secret,  and  do  you  think  she  cares  for 
me?" 

Miss  Warner  looked  grave,  for  this  was 
evidently  a  very  serious  matter.  "I  have 
kept  your  secret,  even  from  Jack,"  she 
said.  ' '  It  was  very  noble  and  generous 
of  you  not  to  speak  to  her,  and  I  can  im- 
agine what  a  sacrifice  it  was;  but  I  think 
you  Were  right.  As  you  said,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  you  to  have  died 
without  a  word,  than  to  have  left  her 
your  widow.  And  this  war  has  been  so 
bloody!  But  now,  colonel,"  she  added, 
with  another  bright  smile,  "  I  think  you 
may  consider  your  troubles  all  over.  If 
it  will  relieve  your  mind,  I  think  I  can 
j)romise  that  you  will  wm  her. ' ' 

"Ah!  "  cried  Rovingston,  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief. 

"I  do  not  think  she  cared  much  for 
you  when  you  went  away;  but  every 
thing  is  changed  since  then.  I  know  she 
thinks  you  the  gi-eatest  hero  in  the  army; 
and  you  know  we  poor,  weak  women 
have  never  been  able  to  hold  out  against 
heroes,  since  the  v/orld  began." 

"  And  you  think  she  loves  mc?  "  cried 
Rovingston  eagerly,  and  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  men  in  his  condition. 

"  1  think  she  docs,"  said  Amy.  "  Yes, 
I  will  give  you  the  unf aii"  advantage  over 
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her,  which  I  think  you  deserve,  and  say 
I  am  sure  of  it." 

Rovingstou  tui'ned  away  for  a  moment, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantle- 
piece.  Isolated  as  he  had  been  in  certam 
ways,  and  forced  as  he  felt  in  honor  to 
keep  his  secret  to  himself,  except  of  late 
in  his  letters  to  Amy  Warner,  he  had 
perhaps  grown  a  little  morbid  over  his 
passion.  While  other  men  made  merry 
over  cards  and  wine,  he  had  preferred  to 
mope  in  corners;  and  it  was  only  the  con- 
stant excitement  and  bustle  of  his  duties, 
which  had  kept  him  from  that  state 
when  he  must  perfox-ce  have  thrown  up 
his  commission,  and  gone  home  to  learn 
his  fate.  The  popular  idea  of  Love  is, 
that  he  is  a  very  gentle  little  boy,  with  a 
toy  bow  and  arrows  to  match;  but,  when 
the  god  seizes  upon  a  man  of  Roving- 
ston's  character  and  years,  he  becomes  a 
fierce  giant,  and,  if  he  is  crossed  in  the 
least  point,  there  is  hkely  to  be  some 
hard  fighting.  And,  in  these  struggles,  it 
would  be  generally  safe  to  give  odds  on 
the  god. 

Rovingstou  turned,  and  again  extended 
his  hands.  He  was  in  that  state  of 
mind,  in  which  a  man  is  even  ready  to 
forgive  his  enemies.  "  Amy,"  he  said,  — 
"  I  call  you  Amy.  We  need  not  be 
formal  any  more,  need  we  ?  You  have 
been  a  true  friend  to  me,  —  more  than 
a  friend.  I  know  she  looks  \\\)0\\  you  as 
a  sister.  Will  you  be  my  sister,  after 
this?" 

Amy  looked  at  his  beaming  face.  It 
was  tanned  and  toughened  by  exposure  ; 
and  the  beard  worn  on  the  chin,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  long  but  not  heavy  mous- 
tache, had  altered  very  much  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  He  was  thin 
too,  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  looked 
stronger.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  she 
playfully.  "  You  do  not  resemble  in  the 
least  the  gentleman  whom  I  used  to  know 
as  Mr.  Rovingstou,  and  with  whom  I 
thought  I  was  corresponding." 

"1  am  the  same  man  though." 

"  Not  quite.  I  think  ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  promise  what  you  ask." 

Rovingstou,  in  his  haj^py  mood,  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  forehead  by  way  of 
answer.  At  that  moment,  iie  was  con- 
scious of  a  shadow  at  the  door,  but  it 
was  gone  before  he  could  look  up.  Then 
they  heai'd  the  outside  door  shutting,  but 
neither  gave  it  much  attention. 

Fanny  was  certainly  very  slow  that 
morning  in  making  her  toilet;  even 
Miss  Warner  was  compelled  to  make  an 
excuse  for  her ;  Fauny  was  not  apt  to  be 


late,  she  said.  In  her  heart  she  believed 
Fanny  was  a  little  afraid  to  meet  Jlr. 
Rovingston.  The  colonel  himself  was 
so  impatient  that  he  began  to  doubt  how 
much  Amy's  guaranty  for  his  success 
was  worth. 

At  length  Fanny  entered,  radiant  as  a 
red  rose  in  June.  Rovingston  sprang  to 
meet  her,  and  the  two  stood  for  a 
moment  with  clasped  hands  looking  in 
each  other's  eyes.  Then  the  secret  was 
out  on  either  side,  and  Fanny's  gaze  fell. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Amy  left  the 
room  noiselessly ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  her  prudent 
example,  and  close  the  door  after  us. 

In  affairs  of  this  kind,  discreet  sisters 
or  cousins  can  make  themselves  of  great 
service.  Amy  met  Mrs.  Ilouldworthy  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  just  on  the  point 
of  descending ;  and  she  drew  the  good 
lady  back  into  her  room,  with  a  mysteri- 
ous air,  and,  having  shut  the  door, 
explained  to  her  why  it  was  that  her 
presence  would  not  just  then  be  welcome 
in  the  drawing-room.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  i\Iiss  ^V'arner,  the  happy  couple 
were  left  to  themselves  for  full  three 
hours ;  and  even  then  Col.  Rovingston 
was  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  very  much 
disgusted  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Ilould- 
worthy speaking  to  some  one  outside  the 
door,  in  rather  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  so 
as  to  warn  them  that  she  was  about  to 
come  in.  lie  was  afterwards  led  to 
regard  these  three  hours  as  the  shortest 
he  ever  spent  in  his  life ;  and  this  was 
curious,  because  his  driver  regarded  them 
as  by  far  the  longest  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

Fanny  escaped  from  the  room  as  IMrs. 
Houldworthy  entered  it.  Rovingston 
was  as  hasty  in  this  business  as  he  was 
majestically  slow  in  the  old  days ;  and  he 
very  soon  informed  Mrs.  Houldworthy  of 
what  she  already  knew,  —  that  he  loved 
her  daugliter :  and  asked  her  permission 
to  do  what  he  had  just  done  without 
leave,  —  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Fauny. 
He  felt  sure  of  a  favorable  answer  from 
Jack,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he 
reasoned  that  it  would  be  wise  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  make  sure  of 
his  standing  with  the  mother.  ]Mrs. 
Ilouldworthy  received  his  intelligence  in 
the  most  gracious  and  courtly  manner ; 
and  the  colonel  presently  went  away  in 
such  a  state  of  beatitude  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  himself  from 
embracing  the  driver  of  the  carriage. 
The  driver,  on  his  part,  was  so  cross  at 
being  kept  waiting  so  long,  —  he  did  not 
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own  the  carriage,  —  that  he  flogged  his 
horses  all  the  way  down  the  avenue. 
Such  little  things  make  us  happy  and 
miserable  in  this  world  1 

The  sagacious  reader  may  have  divined 
that  it  was  Jack  llouldworthy,  whose 
shadow  Rovingston  saw  at  the  door,  and 
who  had  immediately  left  the  house. 
Jack  had  seen  his  friend  the  colonel,  in 
the  act  of  kissing  Amy,  although  he  had 
not  understood  a  word  of  what  was  pass- 
ing between  them.  Jack  knew  all  about 
the  correspondence ;  but  if  the  idea  had 
ever  struck  him  that  a  man  of  Fred  Rov- 
ingston's  standing  and  wealth,  and  with 
his  exjierience  of  the  world,  could  seri- 
ously fall  in  love  with  either  of  those 
two  quiet,  simple  girls,  he  had  dismissed 
it  from  his  mind  as  improbable,  the  next 
moment.  Jack,  poor  fellow,  who  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  was  the  most  likely  thing  in  the 
world  to  happen ;  but  he  did  not,  and  he 
was  therefoi'e  thrown  into  a  state  of 
amazement  by  what  he  saw  that  morn- 
ing. 

Such  a  tete-a-tete  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  so  he  moved  off;  but,  instead 
of  going  up  to  his  own  room,  he  found 
himself  walking  out  of  the  front  door 
into  the  street  again.  He  did  not  quite 
know  why  he  took  that  course,  though 
he  was  staggered  at  what  he  had  seen, 
he  confessed.  There  were  the  horses 
and  carriage,  with  which  Rovingston  had 
come.  He  was  not  dreaming,  and  he 
had  just  seen  his  friend  kissing  Amy 
"Warner.  And  why  should  he  not  V  and 
why  was  Jack  himself  wandering  off  in 
this  absurd  fashion,  without  any  definite 
object?  He  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions as  he  went  along  the  sidewalk,  and 
could  not  answer  either  of  them  ;  yet  he 
did  not  turn  back.  Fred  had  a  right  to 
make  love  to  Amy :  why  not  ?  —  but  he 
did  not  feel  so  eager  to  see  him  again  as 
he  had  a  few  moments  before.  Amy 
,was  the  best  girl  in  the  world ;  he  wished 
her  joy,  but  still  — 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  back,  and 
not  make  an  idiot  of  yourself,  Jack,"  he 
said  to  himself,  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  at 
the  first  corner;  but  Jack  did  not  go 
back  for  all  that.  On  the  contrary,  he 
turned,  and  went  up  the  avenue.  He 
raised  his  hat,  and  gave  his  head  a  shake; 
but  his  ideas  were  no  clearer,  after  a 
moment,  than  they  were  before.  "  It  is 
very  singular  how  this  thing  has  taken 
hold  of  me,"  said  Jack  :  "I  don't  under- 
stand it." 


He  tried  to  laugh,  and  made  a  melan- 
choly failure  of  it.  His  ideas  became 
confused,  and,  as  he  walked  on,  tumbled 
over  each  other,  and  refused,  like  bad 
schoolboys,  to  come  and  range  them- 
selves in  order.  Sudd'.'nly  they  all  took 
the  shape  of  an  imprecation  against 
Rovingston.  "  Fred  is  a  good  fellow," 
he  said,  "  but  why  should  he  come  here 
into  our  family  to  break  it  up,  and  steal 
away  the  brightest  of  them  all?  He 
had  better  have  staid  at  the  war.  Not 
that  I  absolutely  wish  him  any  harm, — • 
oh,  no!  I'm  not  so  bad  a  friend  to  him  as 
that,  —  but  why  should  he  be  so  bad  a 
friend  to  me  ?  It  must  be  those  letters 
that  did  the  mischief.  What  a  fool  I 
was,  not  to  interpose  my  authority  there  1 
What  a  blind  fool !  " 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  up  the 
process  by  which  Master  Jack  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  felt  for  Amy 
Warner  far  more  than  a  cousin's  affec- 
tion, and  that  he  was  madly  jealous  of 
his  friend  Rovingston.  He  walked  a 
long  distance  before  he  found  out  and 
acknowledged  to  himself  exactly  the 
nature  of  his  peculiar  attack ;  and  when 
he  reached  this  point  he  set  himself  at 
work  to  learn  magnanimity.  Whatever 
were  his  own  feelings,  he  ought  clearly 
to  give  way  to  what  was  for  their  happi- 
ness. Unfortunately,  he  had  got  so  far 
up  town  before  he  began  this  task,  that 
he  did  not  get  it  finished,  until,  haviug 
regained  his  reason  to  some  extent,  he 
judged  it  was  time  for  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  On  his  way  down  to  his  place  of 
business,  —  he  was  still  unwilling  to  go 
home,  —  his  fever  broke  out  again,  and 
he  had  two  very  bad  attacks.  When  he 
reached  his  office  he  looked  around  with 
some  surprise  to  find  the  furniture  and 
papers  as  he  had  left  them,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  at  least  a  year  since  he  had  been 
there  before. 

When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  Jack 
had  another  fit  come  on ;  and,  instead 
of  going  home,  he  sent  word  that  he 
was  unavoidably  detained  by  pressing 
business,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
stay  down  until  late.  He  asked  that  no 
one  should  sit  up  for  him.  Then  he 
dined,  or  pretended  to  dine,  at  a  restaur- 
ant, and,  having  smoked  an  expensive 
cigar,  felt  better  for  a  little  while.  Love 
and  neuralgia,  and  a  few  other  diseases, 
are  less  troublesome  immediately  after 
eating.  He  reasoned  that  a  little  mild 
diversion  was  what  he  needed  in  his 
present  condition,  and  determined  to  go 
to  the  theatre.     His  cigar  finished,  ha 
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began  to  feel  his  malady  returning  ;  but 
he  strolled  up  town,  read  the  large  posters 
at  the  different  places  of  entertainment, 
and  tried  to  make  himself  believe  that 
he  cared  whether  he  went  to  see  a  tragedy 
or  a  ballet.  Finally  he  decided  on  a 
comedy  as  most  fitting  under  the  circum- 
stances, and,  having  paid  his  money, 
went  in,  and  took  his  place.  Jack  looked 
on  for  a  minute  or  two  after  the  curtain 
rose,  and  then  his  thoughts  went  far 
away. 

He  thought  of  his  long  friendship  for 
Rovingston,  and  how  stoutly  Rovingston 
had  stood  by  him  through  good  and  bad 
fortune.  It  was  not  that  they  owed  each 
other  any  favors,  but  that  a  perfect  under- 
standing had  always  existed  between 
them.  True  friendship  neither  gives 
nor  asks  pledges;  and  complete  confi- 
dence and  mutual  regard  depend  on  an 
equality  which  must  not  be  disturbed. 
Houldworthy  knew  that  his  friend's  purse 
was  open  to  him ;  but,  if  he  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  help 
himself  from  it,  the  bond  between  them 
would  have  been  weakened  in  proj^ortion 
as  his  self-respect  suffered.  It  was  much 
better  that  Jack  should  feel  that  Rov- 
ingston could  be  trusted  in  any  emer- 
gency, than  to  put  him  to  the  trial. 
Then,  too,  he  thought  how  Rovingston 
had  of  late  proved  himself  a  man,  and  a 
brave  one  too;  for  he  had  written  to 
Jack  much  more  unreservedly  of  his 
experience  than  to  the  girls,  and  Jack 
appreciated  him  at  his  full  value.  He 
could  give  Amy  Warner  at  once  the  posi- 
tion slie  deserved,  and  he  must  have  her. 

Jack  brought  himself  up  to  this  point 
of  magnanimity  two  or  three  times 
without  sticking  there ;  because,  in  the 
end,  he  always  came  to  think  of  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  jNIiss  Warner,  and 
so  lost  his  head,  and  fell  back  into  the 
old  depths  of  despair.  At  length  he 
shook  himself  well  together,  to  use  one 
of  his  own  phrases,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  go  home  at  once,  and  meet  his 
fate  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  whining 
schoolboy.  If  they  loved  each  other, 
there  was  an  end  to  it;  and  they  should 
never  know  how  much  pain  they  had 
caused  him.  That  this  good  resolution 
might  not  cool,  he  left  the  theatre  at 
once,  notwithstanding  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  play  were  just  then  in 
their  most  aff'ec'dng  situation.  His  un- 
timely exit  caused  great  disgust  to  a 
worthy  patron  of  the  drama,  who  sat 
with  his  family,  between  Jack  and  the 
passage- w'ay ;    but    Jack   knew  nothing 


of  this,  and  strode  home  at  a  great  pace, 
calling  himself  hard  names  as  he  went. 

As  Jack  let  himself  in  with  his  pass- 
key, and  closed  the  door,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  female  figure  flying  up  the 
staircase.  "  It  is  Amy,  running  away 
from  me,"  he  thought  bitterly. 

His  mother  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  little  library.  "  Well,  sir, 
and  where  have  you  been  all  day?  "  she 
said. 

Jack  muttered  something  unintelligi- 
ble about  "  business,"  and  found  some 
difficulty  in  hanging  up  his  hat. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
since  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Hould- 
woi'thy.    "  Come  in,  and  we  will  tell  you." 

Jack  followed  his  mother  into  the 
room,  scowling  a  good  deal,  as  if  the 
sudden  glare  of  the  light  was  too  much 
for  his  eyes.  He  was  startled  to  see 
Amy  Warner  sitting  there,  instead  of 
his  sister,  as  he  expected.  She  was  as 
calm  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and, 
when  he  entered,  did  not  stir  from  her 
position,  which  was  very  much  like  what 
we  saw  before  on  a  former  occasion, 
except  that  now  she  w^as  at  work  on 
some  small  jsiece  of  sewing. 

'•  Good  evening,  master  runaway,"  she 
said. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Jack.  His  voice 
sounded  strangely  to  him,  and  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  speak,  lest  it  should 
betray  him.  He  sat  down,  however,  with 
every  outward  appearance  of  calmness, 
and  took  up  the  evening  paper. 

"  You  do  not  seem  very  anxious  to 
hear  the  news,"  said  Mrs.  Houldworthy. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  of  course  I  am,"  said  Jack, 
without  betraying  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  curiosity. 

"  I  would  not  tell  him,  amit,  until  he 
explains  where  he  has  been  all  day, 
and  promises  better  fashions  in  future," 
said  ^Vmy. 

"Where  is  Fanny?"  asked  Jack, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  his 
cousin. 

'■  Fanny  ran  up  stairs  when  she  heard 
you  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Houldworthy. 

'•  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  such  a 
fearful  object,"  said  Jack. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  secret,"  cried  Amy. 

"But,  of  course,  he  does  not  care  to 
know  it,"  said  JNIi-s.  Houldworthy  m  a 
tone  of  pique. 

"What  secret?"  said  Jack  a  little 
peevishly.  "  Come,  you  may  as  well 
tell  me  at  once.  You  know  I  hate  mys- 
tification. Why  does  Fanny  run  away 
when  she  hears  me  coming  ?  " 
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"You  must  know,  to  begin  with," 
Mrs.  Hculdworthy  began  majestically, 
"  Lieut.-Col.  Koviugston  was  here  several 
hours  this  morning." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Jack.  "What 
has  that  to  do  with  Fanny  ?  " 

"Why,  as  Damon  did  not  come  to 
keep  his  word  with  Pythias,"  said  Miss 
Warner,  "  Pythias  had  to  comfort  him- 
self with  Damon's  sister;  and,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  exchange." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Jack, 
now  thoroughly  aroused. 

"I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Houldworthy, 
"if  Amy*  will  be  good  enough  to  permit 
me  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
that,  before  Lieut.-Col.  Rovingston  went 
away,  he  did  himself,  as  well  as  our  own 
family,  the  honor  to  make  a  formal  pro- 
posal for  the  hand  of  your  sister." 

"  What !  "  called  out  Jack,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  Are  you  sure,  mother? 
Fanny  and  Fred  Rovingston  !  " 

"  Sure  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Houldworthy. 
"  Why,  of  course.  And  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  astonishing  in  it.  I've  suspected 
it  for  a  very  long  time." 

Amy  cast  a  mischievous  glance  at  her 
aunt.  She  was  looking  and  feeling 
especially  bright  and  happy  that  even- 


Jack  would  very  likely  have  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  if  it  had  been  large 
enough  for  such  exercise.  As  it  was,  he 
sat  down  again,  and  said  not  a  word  for 
some  moments.  During  this  time,  his 
mother  was  praising  both  Mr.  Roving- 
ston and  Fanny,  and  speaking  of  the 
advantages  of  the  match  on  both  sides. 
Jack  did  not  understand  a  single  phrase 
she  uttered.  Ue  was  busy  thinking. 
He  understood  it  all  now.  Amy  was 
free  ;  and  the  little  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  morning  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  she  knew  of  the  match, 
and  perhaps  had  aided  and  abetted  it. 
And  Rovingston  was  still  his  friend, — 
more  than  that,  — his  brother. 

"  Where  is  Fanny  ?  "  exclaimed  Jack, 
spring  up  suddenly,  and  breaking  off 
one  of  his  mother's  most  self-complacent 
sentences  in  the  middle.  "  Where  is  the 
little  puss  ?  I  must  go  and  pull  her 
precious  little  ears  for  daring  to  go  on  in 
this  way  without  my  permission."  With 
that.  Master  Jack  i-an  up  stairs,  taking 
two  at  every  jump;  and  finding  his  sister 
not  yet  retired  for  the  night,  although 
somewhat  in  dishabille,  he  kissed  her 
twice  on  each  cheek,  and  once  on  the 
lips,  with  such  rapidity  that  she  did  not 


have  the  presence  of  mind  to  scream. 
He  called  her  a  "  naughty  little  puss," 
and  asked  her  "  what  she  meant  by  such 
conduct?  "  and,  receiving  no  satisfactory 
answer,  left  her  very  red  and  happy; 
and  came  slowly  down  stairs,  somewhat 
out  of  breath. 

"Did  you  find  her  still  up?  "  asked 
Miss  Warner. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  punished  her  severely," 
said  Jack.  "  She  promised  not  to  do  so 
again ;  and  I  do  not  think  she  will  —  at 
present." 

Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  too  much 
excited  to  think  of  retiring  to  her  cham- 
ber for  some  time;  so  they  sat  there 
discussing  Rovingston  and  Fanny  and 
the  probable  plans  of  the  young  couple 
for  the  future.  At  length  Jack,  who 
had  several  times  before  showed  signs 
of  uneasiness,  ventured  to  suggest,  as  if 
in  a  casual  way,  that  the  hour  was  late. 
Mrs.  Houldworthy  was  quite  startled 
when  she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  very 
soon  started, —of  course,  after  the  usual 
number  of  last  words  and  cautions  about 
the  fastening  of  doors  and  windows. 

Amy  took  up  her  work,  which  she  had 
put  down  when  Jack  came  in,  and  was 
about  to  follow.  Jack  shut  the  door, 
and  barred  the  way. 

"  One  moment.  Amy,  please,"  he  said. 
"  I  cannot  sleep  to-night,  until  I  tell  you 
what  I  have  suffered  to-day,  and  what  I 
have  found  out." 

Amy  looked  a  little  startled  when  he 
came  between  her  and  the  door.  She 
turned  pale,  and  he  saw  that  she  trem- 
bled. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Cousin 
Jack,"  she  said. 

"  When  I  entered  this  room  to-night," 
said  Jack,  "I  thought  it  was  you,  whom 
Rovingston  wished  to  marry;  and  much 
as  I  had  loved  my  friend  before.  Amy,  I 
hated  him  then.  Yes,  that  is  the  word,  I 
hated  him.  But  for  this  mistake  of 
mine,  I  might  have  gone  on  in  my  blind, 
stupid  ignorance,  and  never  have  known, 
—  I  will  not  say  never:  the  light  must 
have  come  sooner  or  later,  —  but  I  should 
not  now  know  that  I  love  you,  and  that 
I  cannot  live  without  you." 

"  You  love  me  as  a  sister.  Jack,"  said 
Amy  timidly,  putting  out  her  hand.  She 
smiled  faintly,  with  a  piteous  little  at- 
tempt at  pretending  to  misunderstand 
him. 

"  I  love  you  as  Rovingston  loves  Fanny, 
only  a  thousand  times  better,"  cried  Jack 
passionately.  "  I  want  to  make  you  my 
wife." 
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Amy  drew  away  her  hand,  and  sat 
down,  covering  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

Jack  was  puzzled  and  shocked.  "I 
have  been  too  hasty,"  said  he.  "  Of 
course  you  cannot  understand  this  new 
feeling  in  a  moment.  Do  not  answer  me 
now.  I  have  been  brutally  hasty.  I  will 
go  away,  and  you  shall  have  time  to  think 
of  it." 

She  made  ever  so  slight  a  movement 
"with  her  hand,  and  he  understood  it  as  a 
sign  that  he  should  stay.  He  stood  gaz- 
ing down  on  her ;  and,  in  the  silence, 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  sounded  as  loud 
as  the  blows  of  a  blacksmith  on  his 
anvil.  "Was  it  hours  or  minutes,  or  only 
seconds,  that  she  kept  him  waiting? 

Then  she  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
and  he  read  his  answer  in  her  face.  He 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  covered  her  hands 
•with  burning  kisses. 


The  amount  of  love-making  which  was 
done  in  that  little  house  in  the  three 
months  following  would  have  astonished 


St.  Valentine. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

WHICH  HAS  THE  MERIT  OF  BEING  THE 
LAST  AND  SHORTEST  CHAPTER  IN  THE 
STORY. 

It  is  a  good  old  fashion  of  the  play- 
house, to  bring  in  all  the  characters  at  the 
end  of  the  comedy,  that  they  may  make 
their  obeisance  to  the  audience,  even  if 
they  speak  no  epilogue.  The  modern  way 
of  bringing  down  the  curtain  upon  a  ta- 
bleau may  have  its  merits  too ;  but  it 
seems  to  the  author  less  mannerly,  and  so 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  pleasant,  likewise, 
to  know  the  fate  of  all  the  personages 
who  have  figured  importantly  in  a  tale, 
beyond  the  general  result  of  despair  and 
degradation  to  the  wicked,  and  health 
and  happiness  to  the  good.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  possible  on  the  stage,  nor  is 
it  much  more  possible  in  the  present 
stoiy,  since  the  action  is  brought  up 
almost  to  the  day  of  writing;  and  the 
reader  has  very  likely  as  good  a  gift  of 
prophecy  as  the  writer.  Let  us  neverthe- 
less see  what  can  be  done  to  satisfy  this 
very  proper  curiosity,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  cause  of  good  manners. 

It  is  now  only  four  years  since  Jack 
Ilouldworthy  married  his  cousin ;  but  he 
has  prospered  in  business,  havmg  now 


the  agency  of  several  inventions.  He 
has  never  sought  to  regain  the  friendship 
of  many  of  his  old  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances, although  he  occasionally  meets  a 
few  of  them  at  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  He  knows  some  very  good  peo- 
ple, however,  and  is  welcome  at  their 
houses  as  often  as  he  chooses  to  give 
them  his  company.  Neither  he  nor  his 
wife  cares  to  go  out  often,  and  they  have 
the  reputation  of  being  extremelj^  fond 
of  each  other.  Mr.  Ilouldworthy  has 
already  a  young  Johnny  to  pull  his  mous- 
tache after  dinner,  and  otherwise  disport 
himself  in  the  ways  peculiar  to  sons  and 
heirs  of  tender  years.  This  youngster  is 
pronounced  the  brightest  boy  ever  seen, 
by  his  grandmother ;  and  he  probably  is 
a  decent  sort  of  child. 

Mr.  Rovingston  dropped  his  military 
title  after  he  left  the  army,  although  he 
has  a  right  to  call  himself  general  now, 
if  he  chose.  He  has  no  regular  business, 
although  he  has  amused  himself  with 
writing  a  history  of  the  campaigns  with 
which  he  is  familiar;  and  this  work,  if  it 
does  not  grow  so  large  as  to  frighten  all 
the  publishers,  may  one  day  prove  valua- 
ble. It  will  certainly  have  the  merit  of 
honesty.  Mr.  Rovingston  settled  the 
question  of  his  moderately-large  income 
in  a  very  simple  way.  He  does  not  keep 
so  large  an  establishment  as  he  used  to 
think  indispensable  for  a  married  man. 
His  wife  thinks,  perhaps,  that  a  veteran 
who  has  lost  three  fingers  has  a  right  to 
live  idle ;  and,  at  all  events,  she  no  longer 
considers  it  a  serious  objection  to  Mr. 
Rovingston,  that  he  has  no  regular  occu- 
pation. She  is  a  great  favorite  in  their 
set ;  and  so  is  he,  as  for  the  matter  of 
that.  Finally  it  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Rovingston  may  now  be  said  to  be  slight- 
ly bald,  without  doing  him  any  great 
injustice. 

The  Twiddler  Club  still  flourishes,  and 
so  does  Mr.  Charles  Lush,  for  the  most 
l^art ;  although  he  still  suffers  from  time 
to  time  from  what  he  calls  the  chronic 
ossification  of  his  father's  heart.  There 
was  a  report  that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Emily  Iloneycastle,  —  sister,  you  know,  to 
]\Iiss  ]\Iary,  who  i-an  away  last  year  with 
Vanderdonk  Browne,  —  but  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
Charley  is  the  same  idle  dog  he  always 
was,  and  has  no  thought  of  marrying  any 
girl. 

The  Pullises,  both  great  and  small,  as 
well  as  the  young  lady  now  called  JMiss 
Green,  all  prosper,  and  so  do  the  Tomp- 
kiuses ;  but  the  Hobbses,  —  Mrs.  Hobbs's 
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maiden  name  was  Munchinello,  you  may 
remember,  and  she  was  a  friend  of  ]\Irs. 
Tompkins  before  slie  was  married,  —  ttie 
Hobbses,  it  is  reported,  quarrel.  I  sus- 
pect this  to  be  a  libel,  for  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
]\Ir.  Hobbs  ever  had  the  pluck  to  oppose 
his  wife  in  any  thing. 

Mr.  G.  Washington  Cooke  is  still  dis- 
liked by  almost  everybody;  but  he  gets 
along  very  well  in  spite  of  his  unpopu- 
larity. His  wife's  parties  are  the  most 
crowded  of  the  season,  as  a  rule  ;  and  by 
people,  too,  who  hold  their  heads  high  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Harley,  reported  ruined 
by  blockade-running  and  Confederate 
bonds,  is  about  town  so  well  dressed  and 
cheerful  that  few  believe  the  stories 
about  him  ;  some  of  which,  it  is  thought, 


were  started  by  his  son-in-law,  who  quar- 
relled with  him  soon  after  his  marriage. 

It  was  Felix  Short  v.ho  engineered 
that  last  corner  in  Pemigewassets,  which 
hit  Soapstone  and  Bluffum  and  several 
of  our  most  respectable  citizens  so  very 
hard. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Tinkham  still  carves 
the  joints  of  meat  for  Mrs.  Vincent's 
boarders,  of  whom  Mr.  Cartright  is  the 
only  original  one  remaining.  JNIr.  Cart- 
right  is  not  yet  married;  but  there  is 
still  hope  for  him,  as  there  is  for  all 
bachelors  who  have  their  homes  in 
boarding-houses. 

And  now,  the  actors  having  absolutely 
nothing  more  to  say,  the  prompter  very 
reluctantly  rings  down  the  curtain. 


THE  END. 
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